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SUSPENSIONS 


THE AmeERICAN NEWSPAPER 
ANNUAL AND DIRECTORY 


Mid-Year Supplement, 
recording important 
changes in the publica- 
tion field, is now ready 
for distribution. 


This SUPPLEMENT is fur- 
nished free with the 1929 
edition. It is not sold 
separately. 
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copies of the 1929 Annual 
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Suppose You liven in 
AGROPOLIS.... 











you work would be a different kind of work. Your 
hours might be longer. Your income might be smaller. 
But, at the end of the month, you’d be just as well off 

. . perhaps better, 

As a matter of fact, people who live in AGropoLis—the 
prosperous farm area of America—have more money to 
spend than city folks of. average income. “Incidentals” 
such as vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, take their toll of 
city incomes. Not so in AGRopoLis, where they “raise” 
their own. Rents, taxes, etc., etc., etc., are way below 
city levels, too. 

You don’t live in Acropo.is, but you can sell your goods 
there. Standard Farm Unit Papers are the “newspapers” 
AGRoPOLIs people read—15 non-duplicating publications 
that literally blanket the prosperous farm areas. . 


4 Your cales\ pralton: &. meson’ tes your dealer’s is always local— 
he Standard Farm Unit Papers meet both! 


Farmer, ye joo , Wallaces’ Farmer The Prairie Farmer 
= lvania Farmer ansas mee 
issouri Ruralist 


Atricalter Ohio Farmer 
The } hea Breeders Sanetse The oy Sam The Nebraska Farmer 
Pacific Rural Hoard’s Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD finn UNIT 
| One order—one mage bill 
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estern Manager Willard R. Dorniee, Eastern Mana: 
30y tiorth rib Michigan Av ym 250 Park Avenue “ 
San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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Teach Advertisers to Select Adver- 
tising Agents—Not Plans 


The Submission of Plans on Speculation by Advertising Agencies Gets 
Another Lashing 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


President, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


Some men shy at that word practice of preparing plans on 


“ethics” 
under the 
that some sort of 
self-sacrifice is in- 
volved. They think 
it means altruism 
or sportsmanship. 
Though the dic- 
tionary defines it as 
meaning “morals,” 
in a code for im- 
preving the prac- 
tice of a business 
or profession it 
deals with things 
that are inexpedient 
rather than im- 
moral, Altruism or 
sportsmanship may 
be defined as indi- 
vidual unselfishness 
without hope of re- 
ward other than 
comes from the 
glow of having 
done your good 
deed. But profes- 
sional ethics is in- 
dividual unselfish- 
ness for the sake 


in a professional code 
mistaken 


impression 








O practice should be 

followed by one mem- 
ber of a 0 preven oe =~ 
if followed by all, would de- 
moralize that profession and 
render it unprofitable to all 
engaged in it.” 

“There is not an adver- 
tiser today who does not 
know that in requiring 
speculative plans he is ask- 
ing for something that is not 
quite according to Hoyle, 
and his respect for the 
agents who comply is less- 
ened in spite of himself.” 

“The time spent on s 
lative work usually belongs 
- a the — who age § 

age t least 
nts tink so. And most of 
rot know when their 
agencies —- too —- 
time to s ive work.” 
Earnest Elmo Calkins. 








speculation to secure new business, 
even when an advertiser asks for 


them. When an 
advertiser does not 
ask, when an agent 
submits a plan for 
the purpose of un- 
seating another 
agent, the deed as- 
sumes a somewhat. 
darker hue, and the 
ultimate results are 
more disastrous to 
the dignity and in- 
tegrity of our busi- 
ness. 

No practice 
should be followed 
by one member of 
a profession which, 
if followed by all, 
would demoralize 
that profession and 
render it unprofit- 
able to all engaged 
in it.. Suppose the 
speculator is suc- 
cessful, dissatisfies 
the advertiser 
with his present 


of communal selfishness —or self 
preservation—which foregoes some 
immediate advantage for the sake 
of a greater advantage later on. 
It was in this spirit that the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies voted against the 
A 
A i 
sociation of Adve: 


agent and his present plan, and 
secures the account. He is ahead 
apparently, but only until another 
agent, a little slicker, slides a 
speculative plan under one of 
his accounts and rolls it away. 
Suppose this game of “pussy wants 
a corner” is kept up until all ac- 
counts have changed hands. What 
is the effect on advertisers? Each 


Table of Contents on page 182 
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agent in turn has been discredited 
by another agent, and thereby the 
entire agency business has been dis- 
credited. You see, we are all in the 
same boat. Professional men must 
stand by one another. Doctors are 
competitors of each other, but they 
do not get business by undermin- 
ing each other’s methods. It is the 
patient’s privilege to say when he 
will change doctors, and doctors as 
a profession deal severely with all 
unprofessional methods of coaxing 
patients away from each other, be- 
cause the practice of medicine, like 
the practice of advertising, depends 
largely on faith, the faith of the 
patient in medicine, the faith of the 
manufacturer in advertising. When 
patients lose faith in doctors, medi- 
cine suffers, and when advertisers 
lose faith in agents, advertising suf- 
fers. An agent is bound to assume 
that other agents are just as honest, 
capable and experienced as he is. 
If we do not have collective faith 
in our collective efforts, we cannot 
secure the confidence of the indi- 
vidual advertiser in our individual 
efforts. 

Even though the speculator’s plan 
is better than the one it undermines, 
it does not save this practice from 
shortsightedness. And chances are 
even that the new plan is not bet- 
ter. And the fact that the adver- 
tiser falls for it does not prove that 
it is better. Nothing is easier in 
the present state of advertising than 
to disturb or worry an advertiser. 
There is more than one way to suc- 
cessfully advertise any product. 
Mere novelty is not always im- 
provement. Frequently an old and 
seasoned plan is better than a new 
and untried one. The speculative 
agent cannot always justify him- 
self with the belief that he is bet- 
tering the account. In any case 
some of the advertiser’s belief in 
agents and in advertising has been 
shaken. Repeat the experience often 
enough and that confidence which 
is absolutely necessary between 
agent and client is gone. 

What has been said applies only 
to unsolicited speculation, but what 
follows are some of the objections 
to preparing plans at the definite 
request of an advertiser, where the 
entente that should exist between 
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agent and agent is not involved. 

A manufacturer about to begin 
advertising’ or an old advertiser 
about to change agents sometimes 
demands as a preliminary .a sample 
or speculative plan from the agent 
or agents who are agreeable to this 
method of securing accounts. It 
makes little difference whether the 
advertiser in question has given 
only one agent’ the opportunity or 
pulled off a competition between as 
many as are willing to play this 
game, he is asking the agent to 
work for nothing in order to prove 
that his work is worth paying for. 
It is human nature not to set a very 
high value on anything you have 
once gotten for nothing. Men who 
have received free railroad trans- 
portation or complimentary theater 
passes never again feel like paying 
for them. We deal in intangibles 
which cannot be measured like ma- 
terial products, and it is incumbent 
that we should act as if we believed 
the service we sell is worth paying 
for. And one way is not to deliver 
any portion of that service until we 
are hired. 

We have all had experience with 
the psychology of not holding our- 
selves or our work too cheaply. We 
have all witnessed that inconsis- 
tency of an advertiser who, after 
demanding speculative plans, is ir- 
resistibly attracted to the agent who 
had the backbone to refuse. We 
know in our hearts that that is the 
best selling, that the spirit of too 
ready compliance, while it oils the 
machinery of soliciting an account, 
is a serious obstacle in handling it. 


Not According to Hoyle 


There is not an advertiser today 
who does not know that in requir- 
ing speculative plans he is asking 
for something that is not quite ac- 
cording to Hoyle, and his respect 
for the agents who comply is less- 
ened in spite of himself. The 
experienced advertiser knows better. 
He has some idea already of what 
advertising service consists, of the 
reputation and accomplishments of 
different agents, and knows that 
workable and enduring advertising 
plans do not spring fullblown, like 
Minerva from the head of Jove, 
from any agent. He is more con- 
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Christian Herald 
Gains 307 


DurinG the first six 
months of 1929 the Chris- 
tian Herald carried 30% 
more advertising than in the 
same period of 1928.* 


AmoncG the big general 
and women’s publications 
only two showed a greater 
percentage of gain—Time 
and Collier’s. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 


GRAHAM PATTERSON J. PAUL MAYNARD 
Vice-President Advertising Manager 


* Figures from National Advertising Records. 
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cerned with the caliber of the men 
who are going to work for him 
than with any impromptu ideas they 
may have about his business. It is 
more often the amateur advertiser 
who asks for plans, and he needs 
the discipline-a firm refusal would 
give him. 

‘There is another catch in this 
speculative work. How good a plan 
can we ecg under such condi- 
tions? Even though we take all 
the time necessary and go into the 
thing fully with research, market 
investigations and conferences with 
the prospect’s people (not always 
possible under conditions of specu- 
lative work) we still are liable to 
pull a few bonehead errors. And 
these molehills which could be 
smoothed out under the conditions 
of ordinary agency relations, be- 
come mountains when we are in the 
straddling position of selling both 
our plan and our agency at the same 
time. We stand between two horns 
of a dilemma. The more super- 
ficial and hasty our plan, the 
The 
more thorough and careful the 
preparation, the greater the ex- 
pense. When a number of agents 
submit speculative plans for the 
same account, then all but one are 
bound to lose, and if the practice 
were general, all agencies would 
have a growing expense account 
which could easily get out of 
bounds, and which must be ab- 
sorbed into the expense of doing 
business for which clients pay. 

The time spent on speculative 
work usually belongs to the clients 
who employ the agency. At least 
the clients think so. And most of 
them know when their agencies are 
given to too much speculative work. 
Some of them were probably se- 
cured by that method. If time and 
energy usually spent in preparing 
a{ speculative plan for a, new ac- 
count were devoted to work on 
some account already in the shop, 
it would pay that agency better in 
the long run, in reputation and in 
dollars. Agents who drop their 
daily work to'prepare a speculative 
plan (and it often amounts to that) 
are specially provided with a fable 
by Mr. Aesop, about the dog who 
dropped the bone he was carrying 


greater the chance of errors. 
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to grab the imaginary bone re- 
flected in the water. 

Emerson said that when a new 
book was published, he re-read an 
old one, That might bé a good 
motto for us. When an advertiser 
informs us that he will give his 
account to the agent who submits 
the best plan, let’s put the time and 
money in improving the work oi 
an old account. Let's unite to teach 
advertisers the right method of se- 
lecting an agency. Let them learn 
everything about that agency, as it 
is while engaged in its daily work 
—age, ability, experience, person- 
nel, reputation, character of ac- 
counts, estimation. in which its cus- 
tomers hold it—without confusing 
the issue by introducing purely 
speculative ideas about the adver- 
tiser’s own business. When the 
agent rests the issue on one specu- 
lative plan, he must present his 
plan from an illogical position. He 
lacks the foothold which is his if 
he is already the client’s agent. 
Every agent appreciates the dif- 
ference in moral position between 
presenting a plan to secure an ac- 
count, and presenting a plan as 
part of his regular work. In the 
first instance he is’ selling himself ; 
in the second, he is doing his stuff. 
The two things are as far apart as 
the poles and should not be con- 
fused with each other. 

Selling Should Be a Separate Job 

The job of selling an agency’s 
services has its own technique. It 
should be a complete and separate 
job. And not until it has been sold 
is the agency in a position to pre- 
pare a plan for the client, a plan, 
mind you, which may be the sub- 
ject of debate and differences of 
opinion. How many of us, for in- 
stance, offer plans, even after years 
of work with a client, without a 
question being raised? . While ac- 
ceptance of the agency is in abey- 
ance, each of these mooted points 
becomes an argument about the 
ability of the agency. 

Finally, it is bad education for 
the client. It puts him in the posi- 
tion of sole and final arbiter of the 
soundness of advertising plans. He 
tries to be that far too often, as 

(Continued on page 150) 
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The Tie 
that Binds 














OBSERVE closely the glorious 
bit of cravatage which graces his 
neck and cascades down his bo- 
som. Or as Ray Gibson himself 
would put it—“Pipe the tie!” 
Observe also that it matches 
his shirt. He buys ’em that 
way—and he’ll have Dad doing 
it too, if he kids him long 
enough about “rubber collars” 
and “funereal neck rags.” A true 
pioneer—bound by natural ties 
to originality and progress. 
Wide-awake manufacturers 
are aware of the influence of 
youth , family buying 
habits. They realize that the 
aggressive influence of the 
younger generation—for 
everything it considers 
newer and better—has a 
deal to do with prompt 
acceptance by youngsters 


and oldsters. These progressive 
advertisers are making the ac- 

uaintance of youth... seeking 
the pressure of youthful back- 
ing in the family buying councils. 

Of the 500,000 regular read- 
ers of THE AMERICAN Boy, 
85% are of high-school age and 
older. Man-sized, man-minded, 
men in everything but years. 
THE AMERICAN Boy is the tie 
that binds you to this high- 
school market. When they see 
your advertisement in their fa- 
vorite magazine they know you 
recognize them directly, and 
appreciate their influence. Oc- 
tober forms close August 10th. 


me American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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J. Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through five strategically 


located offices in the United States and 
twelve offices in other countries which cover 
Europe, North and South Africa and South 
America, we offer advertising agency ser- 
vice which has demonstrated its merit for 
many of the world’s foremost advertisers, 
several of whom we have served for more 
than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 560,809,000 


* 
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NEW YORK -° Graybar Building » 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - Wrigley Building - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 


SAN FRANCISCO - Russ Building 


* 


LONDON - Bush House + Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS * 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID : Pi Y Margall 9 
STOCKHOLM - Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN ~- Axelborg 
BERLIN - Schenker Haus - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP * 115, Avenue de France 
WARSAW ~ Czackiego 17 


ALEXANDRIA - Egypt * 27, Rue Cherif Pacha 


PORT ELIZABETH ~° South Africa + Netherlands Bank Building 


BUENOS AIRES - Argentina * 50-60 Calle San Martin 


SAO PAULO « Praca Ramos Azevedo 16 








This, Salesman Would Not 
Take “No” 


He Persisted Without Being Offensive and Won Out 


By Charles A. Emley 


Sales Promotion Mgr., De Long Hook & Eye Company 


A* TER reading twice the article 
entitled: “The Perfect Sale,”* 
I let my mind wander back over 
the past in search of the most per- 
fect sale I have ever encountered. 
While the one I recalled may not be 
the most perfect sale ever made, it 
strikes me as being worthy of at 
least honorable mention. 

The scene—a wholesale house in 
a city in Kansas. The time—a Sat- 
urday morning in mid-July. The 
weather—hot, sticky, humid. The 
salesman—Jones, representing the 
manufacturer of a sanitary product. 

It was Jones’ first trip over this 
territory. He had interviewed the 
buyers for all of his firm’s cus- 
tomers and prospects in the city 
except this one. Doubtless the 
average salesman would have con- 
sidered it a job well done and gone 
on his way to the next city repart- 
ing to his firm that “this buyer 
won’t see any salesmen on Saturday 
morning.” Jones reasoned differ- 
ently. Convinced that this whole- 
sale house would be an excellent 
outlet for his product, he was de- 
termined to see the buyer whom 
he had made several unsuccessful 
attempts to see earlier in the week. 
In fact, he stayed over purposely 
to see this buyer. 

At nine o'clock on Saturday 
morning Jones confidently entered 
the wholesale establishment. He 
was met by the general manager, 
an elderly, dignified gentleman, 
with “Well, young man, what can 
I do for you?” 

“Is the sanitary goods buyer in?” 
asked the salesman. 

“What is your product?” queried 
the general manager. 

Jones told him, whereupon the 


*By Jas. H. Warburton, sales man- 


ager, rietta Chair seaeany, in the 

une 20 issue on 3. so see “An 

try for the ‘Perfect Sale’ Contest,” 

page 41, i= 27, and “Some Applica- 

tions for Niches in Salesdom’s Hall of 
page 68, July 4. 


general manager rather curtly in- 
formed him that “nothing is needed, 
the buyer is busy, it is Saturday 
morning, the day is hot, etc., etc.” 

Jones was not dismayed. He 
courteously asked the general man- 
ager this question, “Were you ever 
a salesman?” The general man- 
ager admitted that years ago when 
he was a young man he had toted 
a grip through Kansas and several 
nearby States. “Then you know,” 
said Jones, “how discouraging it is 
to pay a special visit to a prospect 
and be denied the privilege of see- 
ing him. This being my first trip 
over this territory, and having seen 
all of the other buyers in town, 
I stayed over last night purposely 
to see your buyer just to make his 
acquaintance if that were all I 
could accomplish. I know it is a 
short working day and that it’s hot; 
but really I would like to see your 
buyer for just a moment so I can 
make a report to my firm. Will 
you grant me that courtesy?” 

The general manager waved his 
hand toward a desk in one corner 
of the office and said: “That’s him 
over there. His name is Mr. 
Henry. I doubt if he will be able 
to give you any time today, but 
go ahead and see him.” The sales- 
man thanked the general manager 
and walked over to Mr. Henry’s 
desk. 

Mr. Henry greeted him none to 
courteously. When he learned what 
product the, salesman carried he 
threw up his hands and exclaimed: 
“Don’t talk to me about ——. We've 
tried several brands of this product 
without success. Our salesmen 
won't sell the product and that’s all 
there is to it. They dislike to talk 
about it to buyers.” 

True, the product is one which, 
because of its intimate, personal 
nature, many jobbers’ salesmen 
hesitate to talk about. They accept 
orders for it; but they won’t push 
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United States Rubber Company 
Serves Iowa 
through 
Des Moines 


IOWA 


DES MOINES 


Black area shows territory served by the United States Rubber Company’s 
Des Moines Branch. 


Des Moines is the United States Rubber Com- 
pany’s distributing center for most of Iowa. 


As Iowa dealers look to Des Moines for their 
supplies of U. S. Tires, so do most Iowans look 
to Des Moines for their daily and Sunday news- 
papers. Two out of every three families, farmers 
as well as city people, in the central two-thirds 
of Iowa read 


The Des Moines Register 
and \ribune 


Daily Circulation Exceeds 230,000 
99% in the State of Iowa 
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it. Still, it is the biggest volume 
item in the sanitary goods field 
and the market has barely been 
scratched. One or two brands for 
which there is a fairly large de- 
mand are used as leaders by dealers 
everywhere, the price being cut un- 
mercifully. As a result, dealers 
can’t make a fair profit on these 
brands. The brand the salesman 
sells, however, is not in the cut- 
price class. Dealers everywhere 
voluntarily sell it at one price. 
Thus it affords everybody a good 
profit. 

Jones was confident that Mr. 
Henry would be interested in this 
story, but he refrained from press- 
ing him for permission to tell it 
because the latter was evidently 
set on cleaning up his desk and get- 
ting away. So Jones adopted a 
different tack. “Mr. Henry,” said 
Jones, “you’re busy and it’s a hot 
day so I shall not ask you to give 
me any of your time even though I 
did stay over last night purposely 
to see you. I am going to ask you, 
though, to do me a little favor if 
you will—give me permission to tell 
my story to one of your salesmen 
who, I understand, are here in the 
house today. Pick out the one you 
believe is the least interested in 
selling a product of this character. 
If I can convince him that he can 
sell my brand, perhaps then you 
will give the product consideration. 
Will you do that for me?” 

“All right,” replied Mr. Henry, 
and he introduced Jones to one of 
his firm’s most pessimistic sales- 
men. 

Jones and the salesman went off 
to a vacant desk where Jones pro- 
ceeded to tell his story in detail, 
laying special emphasis on the 
profit possibilities in the product 
for the salesman, having learned 
beforehand that the salesman was 
working on a salary and commis- 
sion basis. He showed the sales- 
man a simple demonstration that 
would enable him to prove the su- 
perior quality features of the prod- 
uct even to the most skeptical 
buyer. He emphasized the vast 
volume of business that is done on 
products of this nature and the 
tremendous potential volume. The 
salesman asked questions. He be- 
came intensely interested and his 
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interest eventually flamed into gen- 
uine enthusiasm. When Jones 
finished his talk, the salesman as- 
sured him that he could sell the 
product and would do so if given 
the opportunity. 

The two salesmen then went back 
to Mr. Henry’s desk. It was nearly 
eleven o'clock. “Well,” said Mr. 
Henry impatiently, “what's the ver- 
dict ?” “Mr. Henry,” said the 
wholesaler’s salesman, “I am thor- 
oughly sold on this product and 
see great possibilities in it for our 
company and for our salesmen. [| 
know that the other men will be as 
enthusiastic about it as I am and 
that they will make an honest ef- 
fort to sell it if you will give them 
an opportunity to listen to Mr. 
Jones’ story.” 

Mr. Henry hurriedly gathered his 
other salesmen together around his 
desk and Jones told the story to 
all of them, making interesting 
demonstrations as he went along. 
Presently the general manager 
pulled up a chair, sat down and 
listened in. Time passed, but no 
one seemed to care. 

It was two o'clock when Jones 
left Mr. Henry’s office with a siz- 
able order in his pocket. On his 
way out the general manager 
stopped him. “Mr. Jones,” he said, 
stretching out his hand, “I want to 
congratulate you on the method you 
used to get an interview with Mr. 
Henry and to convince him that you 
had something for him. You did a 
creditable job considering the big 
handicap you had to overcome. Our 
men, I’m sure, are thoroughly sold 
on your product and will push it.” 

Today, this is one of Jones’ best 
accounts. The wholesaler’s sales- 
men are selling the product. The 
buyer and the general manager are 
enthusiastic about the volume of 
profitable business that is being de- 
veloped. 


Now Hicks, Clarke & Com- 
pany, Inc. 
Wightman-Hicks, Inc., New York ad- 


vertising agency, has been re-organized 
under the name, Hicks, Clarke & Com- 
pany, Inc. L Hicks, who was vice- 
resident and treasurer of Wightman- 
icks, Inc., will be president and trea- 
surer of the new organization, and C. J. 
C. Clarke, formerly vice-president, will 
be vice-president and secretary. 
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Nee ieee) 
Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 


Annual Survey of 
'|Milwaukee Sales 


Screg bought 47,300 radio 
sets, 75,000,000 cigars, aah 


bottles of gingerale and nearly a m 
golf balls in¢ 


A request on your business stationery 
will bring you a copy by return mail. 


THE MILWAUKEE it 
FIRST BY MERIT 


Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Familtes! 
ee 
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HE real “structure” of The Chicago Daily News far tran- 

ae Samy pile of steel ry } pscan into which it has — 
removed. It is, in fact, a vast pyramid of tangibles and intangib 
of which the building itself is merely the apex. 

Behind the beauty of this new home lies tremendous utility. Its 
interior arrangement and equipment are dedicated to Service as 
skilfully as its outward line and mass are dedicated to beauty. More 
than $2,000,000 worth of the most modern presses, linotypes, and 
other machinery, manned by more than 500 highly skilled oper- 
ators—broad ranks of swift, silent, electric elevators carrying busy 
thousands every hour to and from its spacious offices — public 
service booths where other thousands receive attention daily. 

Special features adequately maintained to expedite placing the 
full news of the day in the hands of readers: the “hi-lo” room, by 
which complete stock pepents are put on the streets many minutes 
ahead of all « Y printing plants serving 
North Side and West Side readers half an hour earlier than they 
could be served from the main plant. 

Local, state, national, and foreign news services . . . hundreds 
of skilled news gatherers . . . cable, telegraph, radio, airplane, 
and other time-annihilating devices . . . extensive offices in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Berlin, Moscow, and Peking, served by men 
like Paul Scott Mowrer, Carroll Binder, rt Ansel. Mowrer, 
Paul Wright, James L. Butts, Edward Price Junius B. Wood, 
Constantine Brown, and a galaxy of other writers of international 
fame. All representing = —e and cost only possible to a 
great metropolitan newsp 

The dignity and ‘ability Wvhich arm the editorial page of The 
Daily News with its far-reaching influence . . . its power me 
founded upon policies that are fearless, independent, con- 
structive. Its broad, philanthropic and humanitarian activities. 

And finally, the commanding — of The Daily News in 
the advertising field of Chicago and its territory, based 
absolute fair dealing and wise censorship—the one dictating, 
even from its first issues, the daily eng of a sworn state- 
ment of actual, paid circulation; other protecting both the 
buying public and the honest advertiser . . . causing The Daily 
News to carry more advertising than any other Chicago daily 
newspaper for the last 27 years ‘ever since official records have 
been kept)—more than any other 6-day-a-week newspaper in 
the United States . . . resulting in 1928 in the extraordinary 
total of 20,861,353 agate lines. 

All these factors, and more than can be enumerated on this 

ge, enter into the real “structure” of The Chicago Daily 

ews, 95% of whose 435,000 daily circulation is concentrated 
in Chicago and its 40-mile environs. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Daily News Plaza, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago «> 
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Announcement 


Carl Williams, for sixteen years editor-in- 
chief of The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
has been called by the Government to be 
a member of the new Federal Farm Board. 


Led by its desire to serve the farmers of 
America, The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
has given Mr. Williams a leave of absence 
from his editorial duties for the term of his 
government service. 


The policies which have made this paper 
of substantial usefulness to southwestern 
farmers through these sixteen years will be 
continued without change. 


Clarence Roberts, for fourteen years 
Mr. Williams’ first assistant and co-worker, 
will direct these policies of “service to the 
folks” during the temporary absence of 
Mr. Williams. 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN. 
E. K. Gaylord, President. 
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What We Think of “Weeks” 
After Thirteen Years 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Week Now Accepted as Valuable 
Advertising Institution 


By D. W. Landon 


General Sales Manager, The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc. 


ACK in 1917 Dr. William M. 

Scholl, the founder and present 
head of the Scholl Manufacturing 
Company, proposed to the shoe re- 
tailers of America a special adver- 
tising event which he called “Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Com- 


any more than he would a sugges- 
tion to give up or abridge this com- 
pany’s general advertising program 
which is now running in 510 lead- 
ing newspapers and fifty-eight mag- 
azines and farm papers. 

Naturally enough, 





fort Week.” He 
had an idea, which 


HE “week” idea has fre- 


during these thir- 
teen years, we have 


since has proved to 
bealtogether sound, 
that special atten- 
tion could be fo- 
cused on Scholl 
foot appliances dur- 
ing this week in 
such a way that 
some real merchan- 
dising benefits would 
accrue to the line 
during the remain- 
der of the year. 
The dealers were 
willing enough to 
try it, as they are 
willing even now to 
try any apparently 
feasible thing which 
looks toward a pos- 
sible increase in 
their sales volume 
—an attitude, by 
the way, that I fear 
is not appreciated 
and recognized as 








quently been referred to 
of late as a shopworn ad- 
vertising tool. Some man- 
ufacturers have dropped the 
plan and others who were 
considering using it have re- 
frained from doing so as a 
result of the advice they re- 
ceived and the information 
they uncovered. 

However, here is a com- 
pany which has sponsored a 
“week” for thirteen years 
and is enthusiastic about it. 
How this week is organized 
and operated is explained in 
this article. In our opinion, 
this story proves once again 
that too often certain well- 
known advertising ideas are 
accused of being obsolete 
when they fail to function 
properly whereas it is the 
execution, and not the plan 
itself, that is at fault. 














had occasion care- 
fully to study the 
special merchandis- 
ing week proposi- 
tion and have 
learned many things 
about it. Our basic 
idea is substantially 
the one applied by 
Dr. Schoil, for ex- 
perimental purposes, 
thirteen years ago. 
But in its applica- 
tion during the suc- 
ceeding years, we 
discovered thatthere 
are certain features 
that must be 
avoided if a week 
is going to be a 
complete success. 
In the first place, 
the emphasis has to 
be on general ad- 
vertising rather 
than on specific and 


it should be. It worked out so well 
that retailers in multiplying num- 
bers have been using it every year 
since. And as I write these words 
more than 12,000 shoe dealers and 
a great number of druggists, in- 
cluding some of the chains, are put- 
ting on the finishing touches in 
their preparations for the thirteenth 
annual observance of the event, 
scheduled to begin June 22. 

The week has now become a set- 
tled institution in our business. Our 
dealers look forward to it. And 
Dr. Scholl himself, I imagine, 
would not consider its abolishment 


direct selling. If the merchandis- 
ing during these seven days (our 
week begins on Saturday and ends 
on Saturday) partakes in any way 
of the nature of a special sales 
drive, with any unusual inducement 
such as lower prices, the results are 
questionable. It is becoming pretty 
well recognized these days that the 
special sale in any business, large 
or small, is not a good thing. This 
is particularly true when the sale 
recurs at stated times during the 
year. People defer buying until 
they can get the benefit of the 
lower prices, and business during 
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the rest of the time is bound to 
suffer. 

Another consideration is that peo- 
ple are becoming so sophisticated 
in the matter of buying goods that 
they can quickly detect any false 
note in a merchandising program. 
Just why should they stock up on 
an item during a special week? 
And if the selling price is lowered 
for this occasion, why should it not 
be made at the same figure during 
the year? If the manufacturer and 
the dealer are making a fair profit 
now, haven’t they been making too 
much during the times when the 
price was higher? 


What the Consumer Thinks 


These are a few of the ques- 
tions that are bound to come up. 
The usual conclusion, after people 
make the analysis (and let no man 
delude himself into believing that 
they do not make it), is that they 
are being asked to buy in larger 
quantities during this week because 
somebody has an overstock that he 
wants to sell. 

There has to be a real reason 
for a week, and it should not have 
even the remote suggestion of a 
sales drive. It should have behind 
it the soundest of merchandising 
principles, related and placed in 
such a way that they can lead up to 
one main objective. The objective 
of our week is to advertise, talk 
and demonstrate the various Scholl 
foot comfort items té the greatest 
possible number of people. In- 
creased sales come about as a mat- 
ter of course; conditions could 
hardly be otherwise under the cir- 
cumstances. But no special induce- 
ments are offered to this end. 
Every item in the line sells at its 
regular price, and nobody is asked 
to buy anything during this week 
any more than he is in any other 
week of the year. The same mer- 
chandise is on display and no ad- 
vantage, either in the way of range 
of selection or price is offered to 
a customer; everything is staple. 

Our week, therefore, is not in 
any sense to be regarded as a spe- 
cial sales drive. It is rather the 
climax of our year’s advertising 
activities—an anniversary event, 
with all the sentimental considera- 
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tions that such an event contains, 
whose purpose is to accentuate, em- 
phasize and make doubly plain all 
the selling arguments we consis- 
tently use in our advertising 
throughout the year. It acts as a 
spotlight, so to speak, to make the 
concentrated effects of twelve 
months’ advertising shine upon the 
Scholl line. It is a somewhat spec- 
tacular method of creating extra 
interest in our goods and of fur- 
nishing an impetus which shall help 
push sales ahead for the coming 
year. It is institutional advertising 
in its most highly developed form. 

Our general advertising program 
is at its height during the summer. 
This is so for two reasons, among 
others: One is that we believe in 
and practice all-the-year advertis- 
ing as the most effective method 
of creating consumer acceptance. 
There must be no break in the con- 
sistent presentation we make to the 
consumer, as we have found by ex- 
perience that continuity in effort is 
the only way to get the full cumu- 
lative benefit of money invested in 
space. The idea that advertising 
should lag during the so-called off 
seasons finds no response with us. 

But even if we believed otherwise 
about the theory and practice of 
advertising, we would advertise 
heavily in preparation for the sum- 
mer business, because summer is 
the time when many people experi- 
ence their greatest need for foot 
comfort merchandise. The date 
for the week is carefully chosen, 
considering the whole country on 
an average, to come at a time when 
the weather is getting really hot— 
before people have become fully ac- 
customed to the change in tempera- 
ture. We do not talk about it for 
a long time in advance either to 
consumers or dealers. The thought 
is to make a hard and quick smash 
and get the big idea over at the 
psychological time. We wait as 
long as we safely can before in- 
forming dealers of the date chosen. 
They will get the idea quickly 
enough, as most of them have al- 
ready experienced the benefits of 
the week. Eventually we tell them 
of the arrangements for this year 
and then things begin to develop. 

General announcements of the 
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week appear to an extent in our 
national advertising when the pub- 
lications are issued at a date to fit 
in with the*plan. This year, for 
example, a page in a national 
weekly magazine announces that 
“This is Foot Comfort Week” and 
informs the readers that “shoe, 
drug and department stores through- 
out the United States and Canada 
are co-operating in this great an- 
nual national movement to end foot 
troubles.” All with foot ailments 
are invited to “go to any-of these 
stores this week and you will get 
immediate relief.” In our general 
newspaper advertising, of course, 
the week is strongly emphasized 
and our dealers back this up by 
using space in thousands of local 
newspapers. The combined effort 
makes it plain to everybody that 
during the week something of un- 
usual interest is transpiring. Yet 
there are no special offers; the mer- 
chandise is the same and the pres- 
entation regarding it is expressed 
in the identical language used all 
through the year. 

In merchandising the week to 
dealers we say nothing of imme- 
diate sales. Our whole theme is 
along the line that this is a notable 
sales-building event upon which 
they can capitalize throughout the 
year. We tell them in some little 
detail about the general advertising 
we are doing and the references we 
are making to Foot Comfort Week. 
To enable them to ally themselves 
directly with this consumer accep- 
tance we offer them electrotypes 
of special advertisements which 
they can run in their local news- 
papers. 

We prepare the advertising and 
send the electrotypes without charge 
to the dealers, but they pay for 
their own space. There is nothing 
exclusive about the service; any 
dealer who handles Dr. Scholl’s 
foot comforts is entitled to use it. 
It often develops, therefore, that 
as many as four or five dealers in 
a good sized town advertise Foot 
Comfort Week in the same news- 
paper and on the same day. Like- 
wise, there may be as many spe- 
cial window displays for the week 
as there are dealers who sell our 
goods. 
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The displays, being made from 
material supplied by us, are pretty 
much the same, ‘the or chy main dif- 
ference being in the varying degrees 
of skill employed in adapting our 
display plan and the limitations in 
space. Some of the larger dealers 
prefer to use their own facilities 
in putting in the window display, 
but in the main they are so near 
alike in all the stores as to be 
readily recognized. The composite 
effect of all this effort—started in 
our general advertising and carried 
out by thousands of dealers in ways 
that are so similar—always brings 
great numbers of people into the 
stores during the week. 


A Frank Statement to Dealers 


To bring the week forcefully to 
the attention of our dealers we ad- 
vertise it heavily in business papers 
and direct-mail material. We speak 
out frankly to our dealers and give 
actual figures as to the amount we 
invest in general advertising. There 
was a time when we might hesitate 
to do this. Speaking in terms of 
millions might give some dealers 
the mistaken impression that such a 
large outlay would add to the sell- 
ing cost of the merchandise. 
Thanks to the advance in general 
merchandising knowledge, compara- 
tively few dealers think that way 
any more. 

Does it pay to keep carefully 
away from the sales drive feature 
and to make the week strictly 
an advertising and demonstrating 
event? It does, both from our 
standpoint and that of the dealer. 
Through bringing to a focus the full 
force of the advertising we are do- 
ing all along, the week produces 
an effect that causes more sales 
to be made for months after it has 
past. There is nothing unusual 
about this, of course, inasmuch as 
the week is merely an illustration 
—a glorified sample, if you please 
—of the service that can be had in 
the store week after week and 
month after month. 

One fundamental reason, I sus- 
pect, why Foot Comfort Week is 
so popular among shoe dealers, and 
why they look forward to it eagerly 
year after year, is that it enables 
them to borrow a considerable part 
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of the sales benefit we have pro- 
duced and apply it directly to the 
selling of shoes. When the adver- 
tising effort of the week is such 
that it helps the dealer sell his 
regular line, he is going to favor 
it as a matter of course. We plan 
the advertising for Foot Comfort 
Week so it can increase the deal- 
er’s sales, focus attention on his 
store and give him an opportunity 
to advertise in a way that is dif- 
ferent and effective. 

The Foot Comfort Week propo- 
sition is so firmly accepted and so 
widely used by dealers in the 
United States and Canada that we 
find it difficult to visualize the 
rather weak encouragement it re- 
ceived in the beginning—which, I 
suppose, must be encountered by 
any radically new selling idea no 
matter how good it may be. 

“Were I to write a history of 
this week,” Dr. Scholl said not 
long ago, “it would have to deal 
with doubts, misgivings, then ac- 
quiescence and finally enthusiast 
over a plan that was so very novel 
that at first it appeared impracti- 
cal to many. There are many 
shoe dealers in business today who 
well remember our first week back 
in 1917. Perhaps they think of 
it now with a smile when they con- 
sider how utterly unusual the plan 
was, and then remember that now 
it is accepted by the shoe world 
as being a regular institution. 

“Another extremely interesting 
thought in this connection is the 
widespread education concerning 
foot troubles that has been brought 
about by our continuous advertis- 
ing program. Not so many people 
now endure foot troubles as was 
the case ten or twenty years ago. 
Today feet are discussed in our 
newspapers and magazines as often 
as teeth and eyes. Hence it is not 
at all difficult to make our dealers 
realize that when they advertise 
Foot Comfort Week they are ad- 
dressing well informed people— 
people who realize that good health 
and bad feet cannot be partners.” 


G. J. Hough, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the Cruver Manufacturin 
Company, Chicago manufacturer of ad- 
vertising specialties, has been appointed 
sales manager. 
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J. A. Bohannon, President, 
Peerless Motor Car 


J. A. Bohannon has been _ elected 
president of the Peerless Motor Car Cor- 
poration, Cleveland. He has been vice- 
president of the Marmon Motor Car 
Company, Indianapolis, which he joined 
seven years ago as purchasing agent. 
He previously had been with the Savage 
Arms Corporation. 

D. . Smith, who was elected a 
director of the Peerless company last 
April, has been made a vice-president of 
Peerless. He has been assistant to the 
president of the Guardian Detroit Com- 
pany, Detroit. Previously he had been 
distributor in Los Angeles territory for 
the Moon automobile. 


Cleveland “News” Appoints 
C. F. McCahill 


_ Charles F. McCahill, who recently re- 
signed as vice-president of the New York 
American to join the Cleveland News, 
has been elected vice-president and busi- 
ness manager of the Cleveland Com- 
pany, publisher of the News. Mr. Mc- 
Cahill became associated with the Hearst 
newspapers about five years ago and 
later was publisher of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Journal and regional director of 
the Hearst newspapers in Albany and 
Syracuse. 


Kenneth Groesbeck, Vice-Presi- 
dent H. K. McCann 


Kenneth Groesbec formerly presi- 
dent of Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc., New 
York, now The Alfred S. Hearn Com- 
pany, Inc., has been appointed a vice- 
president of The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, of that city. He joined the Mc- 
Cann agency several months ago. 


W. H. Maas, Vice-President, 


De Puy Publications 

William H. Maas, with the De Puy 
Publishing Company for the last seven 
years, has been elected vice-president of 
the company and will represent at Chi- 
cago all the magazines included in the 
De Puy group of banking and insurance 
publications. 


New Accounts for Wales 
Agency 

The Temple Corporation, Chicago, 
Temple Drum Radio Speakers, and 
Smith & Wesson, Sprin eld, Mass., re- 
volvers, have placed their advertising 
accounts with the Wales Advertising 
Company, New York. 


New Account for Presbrey 
Agency 


_ The Pro-Grip Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, New York, maker of 4 grip for 
e Fr 


ved clubs, has appointed th ank 
resbrey Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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H ERE is how The News’ total circulation of 
over 136,000 is concentrated. Note that 86 











ere 100 Marion County (Indianapolis) families 
read The News and that the A-B-C T Territory 
HF. —— the forty-five mile radius . . .\is em- 

ically covered. Only one news 1 is necessary 
A Indianapolis to thoroughly of Gaeta. 


The News ...cMLONE ... Does The Job! 








qhe 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
The Indianapolis Radius 


) ; AS DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


if New York: Cc t 
DAN A. CARROLL iE LOT 
110 East 42nd Sta Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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Indianapolis Radius is a 2,000,000 market of which In- 


| HE 
| dianapolis is the center and The News the dominant paper. 
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-“receptive 


... the most fertile consumer 
market in the world! 


OT only is the New York Market the largest 

and richest single buying market in the world, 
but it is the most fertile as well—offering greater 
opportunity for sales than any other territory any- 
where. 


Its 9,958,000 people have more, earn more and 
spend more for the good things of life than any 
other comparable group . . . they constitute a lib- 
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eral, open-minded, receptive audience—who are al- 
ways ready to buy—at all times interested in new 
things and new thoughts on* known products . . . 
and: they are the world’s most responsive buying 
group—as proven sales experience testifies. 


In this greatest of all markets there is one sales 
producing factor which stands head and shoulders 
above all others . . . the New York Evening Journal. 


Scores of campaigns comprising a great diversity 
of products furnish concrete evidence that the New 
York Evening Journal is “the most powerful sales 
weapon” in this most fertile sales area. 


There is an overwhelming public preference for 
the New York Evening Journal . . . it has more than 
DOUBLE the home-going circulation of the next 
largest standard evening newspaper! 


It goes into the family circles of the highest earn- 
ing and largest spending classes; it reaches the great- 
est number of worthwhile people in the evening . . . 
and offers the greatest opportunity to produce great- 
est sales volume at lowest sales cost. 


That is why more and more national advertisers 
are concentrating more and more space in the New 
York Evening Journal. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 
NEW YORK 
9 East 40th Street 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building Trust Building Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Detroit likes to 
read on Sunday 


ise of 
News Sunday 


Graphically portrayed above is the rise of Sunday circulation of 
The Detroit News since 1919 from 181,000 to approximately 
400,000 in 1929. Note that there bas been no reaction at any 
time in this decade. 


People like to read on Sunday in Detroit and particularly 
do they like to read the Sunday Detroit News—a fact made 
evident by the increasing circulation of this newspaper to 
the greatest volume ever attained by it or any other Michi- 
gan newspaper. The Sunday News outstrips the weekday 
edition of The News in circulation, although that medium 
has the largest weekday circulation in Michigan. The reason 
is not hard to discover, for few newspapers anywhere are 
more teadable or appeal to so wide a range of people. From 
finance to fiction the Sunday Detroit News reader may run 
the whole gamut of news and entertainment—and he does. 
Advertisers find the popularity of this medium increasingly 
valuable in producing sales, Through it you may get the 
most thorough coverage of trading territory population 
available in this state at the lowest possible rate. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office Chicago Office 
J. A. KLEIN, 50 E, 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No, Michigan Ave. 





Copy-Conscious Copy 


Is Copy Talking Too Much About Itself? 


By Ernest S. Green, Jr. 


Of Rickard and Company, Inc., (Advertising Agency) 


M UCH recent copy tends to talk 
1 about itself. It calls atten- 
tion in so many words, to the task 
involved in its creation, and voices 
the writer’s cries in the labors of 
adbirth. 

Readers are being invited behind 


else is making up his mind for 
him? None of us likes being hur- 
ried along, physically or mentally. 
And as for being stubborn, aren't 
we all? 

Getting down to cases, we find in- 
stances of copy-consciousness leap- 





the scenes. They 
are being offered 
chairs at the copy 
man’s very elbow, 
shown just how 
many words he 
uses; they are be- 
ing urged to mark 
well his careful 
avoidance of the 
superlative degree. 
There is much 
gesturing, in the 
manner of the old- 
fashioned stage 
magician who 
rolled up his 
sleeves to show 
that nothing was 
being concealed. 
All this is very 
naive, even as was 
the magician. All 
this is very self- 
conscious, too—and 








AVE you ever heard a 

bright young man of 
some ten summers or s0, re- 
fer in contemptuous terms, 
to the other “kids” in the 
neighborhood? 

So it is with much current 
copy. Copy is becoming ex- 
tremely conscious of being 
copy—just as the ten-year- 
old is conscious of his ten 
years. And, similarly, it is 
displaying a tendency to re- 
fer to copy—other copy, of 
course —in a contemptuous 
tone. 

If not that, then the co 
invites the reader behind 
scenes. He is asked to sit 
on a corner of the copy 
writer’s desk observe 
how advertising is written. 
In brief, advertising copy is 
talking about itself. 


ing out at us from 
the pages of cur- 
rent magazines and 
newspapers. These 
examples may be 
classified in two 
main groups, the 
Artfully Artless 
and the Sternly 
Self-Righteous. 
Heading the list 
in the first group 
is “Words, we 
know, will never 
win you.” This 
statement is the 
lead of a piece of 
copy which goes 
on, by the way, for 
over 250 words to 
sell the idea of 
clipping a free-trial 
coupon. Disarm- 
ing? Perhaps. But 
clearly telegraph- 


the copy is ex- 
tremely conscious 








Is it a good thing? 


ing the fact that 
somebody is try- 











of being copy. 

It is a fair question to ask 
whether this sort of thing is an 
unmixed blessing. 

Our old acquaintance, the aver- 
age reader, usually knows when 
he’s reading an advertisement, de- 
spite repeated allegations that his 
mentality is that of a 13-year-old. 
And he takes for granted the ad- 
vertisement was prepared by some- 
body, however hazy his ideas are 
as to who that somebody may 
have been who wrote the words 
he reads. 

Since this is so, shouldn’t the 
copy let him sell himself on the 
product rather than remind him 
that a copy writer is working on 
him? Isn’t that better than per- 
mitting him to feel that someone 


ing frantically to 
get the gentle reader to get a 
wiggle on. 

Let’s take another one: “What 
does the reader care—what does 
anyone care whether (name of 
product) were used to set the great 
majority of records on land, on 
water or in the air?” Disarming? 
Perhaps. But certainly megaphon- 
ing the fact that somebody has 
designs on the reader, and is think- 
ing out loud about his line of at- 
tack. 

“It has taken 175 years to write 
these 81 words—stronger than a 
thousand arguments.” Here the 
tendency of the copy to talk about 
itself seems to me merely to_be- 
cloud the issue, to add another fac- 
tor of complication. For the eighty- 
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one words contain a mighty strong 
offer—more than able to stand on 
its own feet. 

Now for a full-page peep into 
the sacred precincts of the copy 
writer. “It happened amid the 
flurry and bustle that somehow al- 
ways accompanies the preparation 
of advertising.” (Ah, if only this 
“flurry and bustle” were as much 
of a myth as the reporter’s classic 
notebook ! ) 

“How Does One Approach a 
‘Times’ Reader—or Does One?” 
Light as the touch undoubtedly is 
in this piece of copy, isn’t it de- 
batable whether, even in fun, the 
reader is at all interested in the 
writer’s problems? 

Consider now the second large 
group of copy-conscious specimens 
—the Sternly Self-Righteous. “Not 
merely a slogan, but a fact” sets 
the keynote, and this is one of the 
less haughty of the examples. 

“This message is not an adver- 
tisement in the usual sense of that 
term. It makes no attempt to sell 
a single automobile.” These 


words, no doubt, are intended to 
imply that here indeed is an occa- 
sion for widespread congratula- 


tions. And the reader is duly 
warned against bold, bad men who 
try to sell him things. 


Be Yourself 


This quotation has another an- 
gle; it makes the advertisement a 
bit ashamed of itself, makes it ap- 
pear to renounce its paternity. 
Surely an advertisement shouldn't 
hang its head because it’s an adver- 
tisement. Or stick out its chest 
because it’s an advertisement. Or 
do anything but be an advertise- 
ment. “Be yourself” is oft-re- 
peated, but usually sound, advice. 

“(Name of Company) has never 
gone in for extravagant advertis- 
ing claims.” This is nowhere near 
as smug-sounding as some of the 
others, but even here, wouldn’t the 
advertisement have been stronger 
if this had been left unexpressed? 
If the copy had merely been be- 
lievable instead of announcing its 
believability ? 

“Our scientific prejudice against 
over -statement and _ superlative 
claims would ordinarily prohibit 
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this sort of prediction in our ad- 
vertising copy.” Hasn't this some- 
thing vaguely reminiscent about it 
—reminiscent of the type of after- 
dinner speaker who prefates a long 
and flowery oration with “Unac- 
customed as I am to public speak- 
ing ?” 

The self-righteousness here is 
self-evident. Each of these second- 
group examples is based on the im- 
plication that all advertisers are 
out of step but the undersigned. 
That the reader had better beware 
of slogans and advertising claims 
taken by and large. 

And right here is another rub. 
These writers are, whether they 
realize it or not, trying to take 
advantage of the growing skepti- 
cism of readers who have gazed 
too long on unbelievable advertis- 
ing. 

Is this a long-headed policy? In 
the long run, enough of these state- 
ments will sink into the public 
mind actually to nurse along the 
distrust of all advertising. If an 
advertisement reflects unfavorably 
on advertising in general, can it 
be expected that the reader will 
always make the exception in the 
case of the copy at hand? If it 
plays to the skeptics, does it not 
run the risk of sowing seeds of 
skepticism when there was none 
before? Why tell the readers not 
to put beans up their little noses? 
The thought might never have oc- 
curred to them. 

A highly ludicrous _ situation 
would arise if the Sternly Self- 
Righteous type of advertisement 
were to continue to multiply. We 
soon would have more than one 
“shining exception” in every group 
of competitive advertisers. Ere 
long the “advertisements, in the 
usual sense of that term” would be 
outnumbered by the scornful an- 
nouncements that profess to make 
no attempt whatsoever to sell a 
single widget. These altruistic pro- 
testations would cancel out, and 
the whole movement would fall of 
its own weight. 

The Artfully Artless type of 
Copy-Consciousness, however, has 
the merit of avoiding mud slinging 
at advertising in general. It has 
the merit of presenting a highly 
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Are you selling 
this city? 


There are over 118,000 families in Chicago and 
its suburbs who read but one daily paper— 
the Chicago Evening American. This fact, 
learned in the most extensive direct survey ever 
conducted in Chicago, discloses a city apart—a 
population subject to the influence of but one 
daily paper—a great buying group that can be 
reached every day only through the Chicago 
Evening American. 


Are you selling this city, or passing it by? Are 
its people kept constantly aware of your product 


and its merits? You can only be sure that they 
are by putting your story where they are surest 
to see, and where you can reach the largest eve- 
ning circulation in Chicago. 


CHECAGO EVENING 


AMEPRECAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than twenty 
million people—Member of International News Service, 


Universal Service and Audit Bureau of Circulatiess. 
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personalized sales talk, and there 
have been examples which have 
been favorably cited by authorities. 
Professor Hotchkiss includes a 
specimen in his work on “Adver- 
tising Copy.” The caption is “Best 
—a Word I Hate to Use,” and the 
copy is signed “The Ad Writer.” 
Even here it may be questioned 
whether the reader cares to go into 
the intricacies of word selection 
which publicly harass the publicly 
conscientious “ad writer.” How- 
ever, when Professor Hotchkiss’ 
book was published five years ago, 
the Artfully Artless had an appeal 
of novelty which its frequent cur- 
rent usage would deny it today. 

Now it seems open to question 
whether readers at large are breath- 
lessly interested in the private life 
of the copy writer—whether the 
copy writer will continue to be as 
romantic a fellow to the public as 
he is to himself—whether the world 
will not satisfy its curiosity toward 
advertisements that live in glass 
houses. It seems time to ask “Is 
copy talking too much about it- 
self?” 


Postum Acquires North At- 
lantic Oyster Farms 


The Postum Company, Inc., New 
York, has acquired the business of the 
North Atlantic Oyster Farms, Inc., 
South Norwalk, Conn., and subsidiaries. 
This business, which is the cultivating 
and marketing of oysters, will now be 
operated in conjunction with the General 
Seafoods Corporation, recently purchased 
by Postum and affiliated interests. 

W. H. Raye, president of the Oyster 
Farms organization, will continue in 
active charge. 


C. E. Hill with Camden, Ark., 
“News” 


C. E. Hill, formerly with the Coffey- 
ville, Kan., Journal, has been appointed 
editor and business manager of the 
Camden, Ark., News. 

The News has been sold to the Palmer 
Publications of Arkansas by Curtis B. 
Hurley, who has recently acquired the 
Morrilton, Ark., Democrat. 


New Account for Paschall, 
Harris & Paschall 


The Wagemaker Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has appointed Paschall, 
Harris & Paschall, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Magazines will be used. 
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Join Copy Staff of Potts- 
Turnbull Agency 


C. A. Nelis, formerly director of copy 
and service for William Elliott Graves, 
Inc., Chicago, has joined the copy staff 
of the Potts-Turnbull Company, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. © was 
for several years with the advertising 
department of Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, as copy chief. 

onald Jones, recently with the Chi- 
cago office of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, and, previous to that, assistant 
advertising manager of the Johnson 
Motor Company, Waukegan, IIl., has 
also joined the copy staff of the Potts- 
Turnbull agency. 


J. E. Verree Retires from 


Verree & Conklin 


James E. Verree has resigned as 
president of Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
ublishers’ representative, and has sold 
is interest in that company to Thomas 
E. Conklin, who now has full ownership 
of the business. There will be no 
change in firm name. 

Mr. Verree, who has been a member 
of the firm, formerly Bright & Verree, 
for thirty-five years, is retiring from 
business. 


9 
Purchases ‘““The Shoe Retailer 

The Boot and Shoe Recorder, a unit 
of the United Business Publishers, Inc., 
New York, has purchased The Shoe Re- 
tailer, Boston. The two publications will 
be merged, beginning with an August 3 
issue. 

Everit B. Terhune, president of the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, will head the 
merged publications, James H. Stone, 
resident of The Shoe Retailer, retiring 
rom the publishing field. 

Executive, editorial and advertising 
offices will be at New York. 


Bi-Plug Account to Hurja, 
Chase & Hooker 


The Bi-Plug Corporation, Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of spark plugs, has placed its 


advertising account wit urja, Chase & 
Hooker, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. The product will be distributed 
through direct selling agents, and agents’ 
and salesmen’s publications will be used. 


Goodyear Advertising to Be 
Directed from New York 


The handling of the advertising ac 
count of the ear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, has been trans- 
ferred from the Chicago office of Erwin, 
VWasey & Company to the New York 
office. 


Join Blaker Agency 
J. Edward Long and E. G. Steele, 
both formerly with the Porter-Eastman- 
Byrne Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, have joined the Chicago office 
of the Blaker Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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Then and Now 


‘Toe was a time when print- 
ing was just printing. Except 
for the few who really knew 
something about types and let- 
ter-press, people were not choosy. 


In recent years this has all been 
changed. Today the man in the 
street and the lady of the house 
are both keenly alive to the dif- 
ference between the good and 
the not-so-good, in printing as 
in all else, and they react ac- 
cordingly. 


We would be glad to review some 
of your printed pieces and to 
make any suggestions for their 
betterment that may be in order. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue New York 


Re Valet Valin “lie Valine. Saline Vine eine. Valine alin alin line alin eae a 
LAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
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Growing Oil Field 
Adds Wealth to 
Oklahoma City and 
Speeds Industrial 


+ Expansion —,* 


The DAILY OKLAHOMA 
The OKLAH OM! 


WKY ~ OKLAHOMA 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency J Neiw York De 
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roduction in the Oklahoma City oil field, © 
iscovered December 4, 1928, has attained 
roportions that give it a listing all its own 
nd mark it as a pool of recognized impor- 
nce, It is a young field with much new de- 
lopment in progress. Three wells are 
lompleted—two are in process of completion 
all are gushers with a combined flow of 
bout 20,000 barrels daily. One gasoline 
ell is completed and is making 1,700 bar- 
ls daily. Thirty rigs are up and drilling, 
ith another ten going up at once. Includ- 
ng these forty, some seventy locations are 
marked for immediate development. Gas 
ells in this field have a potential daily 
ow of 250,000,000 cubic feet. This new 
eld is helping make Oklahoma City (al- 
ady production center of the Mid-Conti- 
mt Area) an oil center in its own right. 
Dil, and unlimited gas at 12¢, is giving an 
nprecedented impetus to all local business, 
hile the influx of new industries ‘is swelling 
pidly. Every one of these new businesses 
nd enterprises means increased payrolls— 
preater purchasing power for Oklahoma 
ity. It all thickens up population and 
laces a heavy demand upon the farme— 
uilding a larger, more prosperous city. 


: 


For low-cost sales, 
sell it in the Okla- 
homa City Market— 
rich, populous, re- 
sponsive—covered 
thoroughly and 
ALONE by the Okla- 
homan and Times. 
Investigate! 


VKLAHOMA CITY. TIMES 


PUBLISHING CO. 


ARMER -STOCKMAN 
hicago Atlanta Kansas Gity San Francisco Dallas - 
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there are fellows 
still 

selling Brooklyn 
Bridge so 

why not the 
“you can cover 
Detroit with one 
paper” story 

... the fact is 


you have to use 
both evening 
newspapers to 
cover Detroit 
...and the Times 


has over 300,000 


daily circulation 


“‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 











Don’t Laugh at the Iron Dog or the 
Lamp Chimney 


lhe Markets for These and Many Other Outmoded Products Are 
Still Surprisingly Large 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


N modern America, somebody 
is always poking fun at the past. 
The habit has become so wide- 
spread that it attracts no attention 
except a laugh, unless personali- 
ties are involved. 


by the newspapers as a popular 
make of motor ar. Motorists 
wandering off the hard roads of 
the rural districts stop to stare at 
an occasional surrey. At times a 

voice is raised to 








One may stir up a 
lot of protest by 
asserting that Mar- 
tha Washington 
smoked, but he may 
cast aspersion with 
impunity on the cus- 
toms, skirts, occu- 
pations and bonnets 
of the human race 
up to and including 
ten years ago, and 
no one will say him 
nay. It is taken 
for granted that the 
new obliterates the 
old. 

Nowhere is this 
more evident than 
in what is said and 
written about the 
national buying 
power. The statis- 
ticiams emphasize 
the growth and ex- 





E noticed a wooden In- 
dian in front of the 
cigar counter located in one 
of New York’s largest hotels 
—a hotel, by the way, which 
is just about completing 
a million-dollar renovating 
program. That may not 
mean that the market for 
di Indi is still 
worthy of notice, but we 
would not be surprised if 
a craftsman could earn an 
interesting income making 
these old-time signs of the 
cigar store. 
In any event, such items 
as hair pins, corsets, lamp 
i s, windmills, etc.— 
all products which fashion 
or progress have outmoded 
—are still selling in huge 
quantities. Millions of peo- 
ple living on mud roads are 








lament the passing 
of the good old 
days of skill and 
craftsmanship, and 
electricity has be- 
come so obvious 
that people are be- 
ginning to collect 
kerosene lamps for 
their value as an- 
tiques. 

A salesman of 
lamp chimneys 
called my attention 
to the error in this 
tendency some time 
ago, and led me to 
the discovery that 
a new and improved 
product or process 
does not always kil! 
off the old one. In 
accordance with the 
traditions of an 
earlier school of 
salesmanship he 


pansion of new in- 


still waiting for progress to 
catch up with them. 


was a little in- 








dustries related to 








the changing con- 

ditions of life—radio, motor cars, 
cosmetics, rayon and the like. 
Since no mention is made of the 
older ones it is assumed that they 
have been displaced, and after a 
time this impression is confirmed 
by humorous comparisons. There- 
by, undoubtedly, markets are per- 
mitted to die when they might be 
kept profitably alive. 

The corset, for example, is lik- 
ened to the whatnot and the iron 
dog as a thing of the past. The 
windmill is associated with the 
ox. Hairpins, in the minds of 
many commentators, find their sole 
use today as emergency repair parts 
for a discontinued model identified 


clined toward exag- 
geration. During a smoking room 
discussion of expanding industries 
he made the assertion that in spite 
of the increased use of electricity 
we still sell more lamp chimneys 
than electric bulbs. 

That statement was too incredible 
to ignore. An inquiry at the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce disproved it, but 
it also revealed that the people of 
the United States are still burning 
vast quantities of midnight oil for 
purposes of illumination. It brought 
to light also the fact that many 
other items popularly supposed to 
have passed into the museums are 
still being sold with but slight di- 
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minution of the volume attained 
when they represented the last word 
in fashion. Relatively, these ar- 
ticles have disappeared, being over- 
shadowed by new developments. 
They command a smaller and con- 
stantly decreasing share of the total 
nation:! expenditure. But in many 
instances 2 decided dollar increase 
has been enjoyed regardless of 
modern con.,etition. 

The lamp c*imney is not in this 
category, but the candle is. Proph- 
ets of progress speak with amused 
contempt of the candle age, and 
identify a backward country by its 
reliance on this ancient form of 
illumination. The records show 
that in 1925—the last year for 
which accurate figures are avail- 
able as yet—the great American 
consumer spent $5,114,000 for can- 
dles—almost three times as much 
as $1,731,000 devoted to this prod- 
uct in 1914. As a matter of fact 
he spent more, since the figures 
are for wholesale production. 

Certain alterations have taken 
place since the beginning of the 
war, however, in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The increase 
may be challenged on the ground 
that the 1914 expenditure might 
have bought more candles than that 
of 1925. Without going into the 
mathematics of index figures, a 
better picture is furnished by com- 
paring 1925 with 1919, when pur- 
chasing power and wholesale prices 
were comparable with those of the 
present. In that year—1919—the 
total expenditure for candles was 
$3,351,000, showing that the in- 
crease since then has been nearly 
100 per cent. 

The increase in the consumption 
of candles is attributable in part to 
modern ideas of interior decorating 
and to the vogue of the tea room, 
but that does not account for all 
of it. Experts on distribution say 
it indicates even more a rising 
standard of living in certain pov- 
erty stricken districts where any 
form of artificial light was a lux- 
ury until a few years ago. Can- 
dles, in the past, were used to light 
the way around the house, in such 
districts. only in case of emergency. 
Today books are being read and 
studied by candlelight where gas 
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and electricity are not as yet avail- 
able, and where oil lamps for the 
moment are too expensive. 

Comparable statistics on the 
kerosene lamp are not available 
because the industrial groupings 
have been changed. But we are 
still doing a business in this field 
that might have been regarded as 
preposterously high in Civil War 
days. The total sale of lamps and 
reflectors for everything but elec- 
tric light in 1923—oil, gas and can- 
dles—was more than $57,000,000. 
as compared with $38,099,000 in 
1919 and $16,638,000 in 1914. The 
method of keeping the records was 
changed in 1925. In that year the 
total sale of lamp chimneys was 
3,438,879 dozens—enough to supply 
every home in the country with two 
or more if every home had to use 
coal oil. Simultaneously we sold 
1,079,683 lantern globes. 


The Corset Business Isn’t Dead 


The homes in which these prod- 
ucts are used escape attention ordi- 
narily because 30,109,055 dozen 
electric bulbs were sold in 1925, 
and one market shuts out the visi- 
bility of the other. This has hap- 
pened also in virtually all the in- 
dustries making clothing for women. 
The shortening of skirts and the 
trend toward less clothing and more 
freedom of movement are thought 
of as universal, because women 
dressed in the mode attract more 
attention. But up to 1925 this de- 
velopment had done very little dam- 
age to the corset business. Its 
sales in that year at wholesale ran 
up to $77,115,000. They were 
nearly double the total of 1914, 
and less than $1,000,000 below the 
high record for all time, as the 
stock brokers say, of $78,048,000, 
which was made in 1923. In 1919 
the total sale was $75,542,000, while 
in 1914 it was but $40,551,000. 

So with the hairpin industry. It 
has lost a lot of business since 
women began to go in for short- 
ened locks, but in 1925 the manu- 
facturers still managed to sell 
$1,100,000 worth of their products, 
as compared to $1,481,000 in 1919, 
the first year for which records are 
available. Corsets and hairpins, it 
is reasonable to assume, are now 
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YA 


F YOU NEVER 
SAW THEIR FACES-- 


—you’d know them by the papers they read: the staid, 
conservative type, who haven’t changed an idea or 
a habit in years; the snobbish type, with minds closed 
to everything which “doesn’t belong”; the showy 
type, the sports, the gum-chewers, the spendthrifts. 


World readers you’d know—if you know The World 
—to be real folks, your kind of folks—alert, eager, 
ever in the vanguard of modern growth and progress 
—solid. steady, responsive buying power, the folks 
to whom nine-tenths of your advertising is directed. 


The World hasn’t a corner on New York’s preferred 


circulation, of course. But it has an exclusive group 


of 351,862 readers, big enough to make or break 


a product—a group no advertiser can very well get 
along without. 


Che Gorld 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 


a TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
f GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., DETROIT ¢ 
a 
a 


Mt 


’ 
b Ba ASK A MAN OF THE WORLD TO TELL 
‘ > 
F YOU THE WORLD'S NEW HISTORY 
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being sold to women who couldn't 
afford to buy them a decade ago. 
In both instances there has also 
been a modernization to relate the 
product to the more recent ideas of 
dress. 

Other industries offer equally 
surprising examples. It is often 
said that the introduction of me- 
chanical equipment to the farm has 
put the picturesque and sometimes 
unscrupulous windmill salesman of 
history out of business. Yet in 
1925 the sale of windmills and 
windmill towers ran up to $7,984,- 
000, which has been exceeded only 
by the record year of 1919, when 
the sale was $9,932,000. Gasoline 
and electric motors are probably 
pumping more water than the an- 
cient windmill, but this labor sav- 
ing device has also been modern- 
ized. Henry Ford has one on his 
model farm at Dearborn, Mich., 
which requires oiling only twice a 
year and no other attention. It 
not only pumps water, but runs 
an electric generator to illuminate 
part of the farm. 

The machine is also eliminating 
the horse, but the animal still em- 
ploys a small army of retainers 
and producers. In 1925 the sum of 
$1,408,000 was spent for horse- 
shoes, as compared with $1,786,000 
in 1914. The loss here is con- 
siderable, since the sale in 1919 
when the dollar began to get cheap 
was $3,367,000, but enough of the 
industry is left to argue that the 
equine standard of living is being 
elevated, a contention supported by 
the fact that the whip business fell 
off from $3,162,000 in 1914 to 
$308,000 in 1925. Such animals as 
are still in service are being shod 
better and beaten less. Last year 
is said unofficially to have been one 
of the best in history for the sale 
of horse fly nets. Horse blankets, 
fly nets and related products called 
for an expenditure of $3,897,000 in 
1925 as compared with $6,021,000 
in 1919. 

What all this proves depends a 
great deal on the point of view. 
From that of the consumer it is 
evidence that he can still buy in 
quantity almost anything he may 
want in the United States. The 
production of carriages and bug- 
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gies has fallen off terribly since 
the 550,401 of 1914, what with the 
quantity output of the motor car 
manufacturers, but it was 20,646 
in 1925. Out of more than 3,000,- 
000 miles of rural highways on the 
Federal system, only 500,000 miles 
have been paved or graded. The 
producer may be interested to know 
that millions of human beings liv- 
ing on the mud roads are still 
waiting for progress to catch up 
with them. 


Advanced by Johnson Motor 
Company 


C. L. Van Sickle, treasurer of the 
Johnson Motor Company, Waukegan. 
Ill., Johnson outboard motors and 
aquaflyers, has been promoted to the 
position of vice-president and secretary 
of that company. He has been with 
the organization since its beginning. 
Gates Harpel, who has been sales man- 
ager for many years, succeeds Mr. Van 
Sickle as treasurer. A. W. Dailey has 
been appointed sales manager to suc 
ceed Mr. Harpel. _He _ previously aaa 
the position of sales 
and has been associated with the eom- 
pany for seven years. 


F. P. Nelson with Nashville 
° “Banner” 


Franklin P. Nelson, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Chicago 
Tribune and more recently with the 
Chicago Daily Journal, has joined the 
Nashville, Tenn., Banner, as assistant 
advertising director. 





Tilt Top Appoints Pace 
Company 

The Tilt Top Manufacturing Com 
pany, Chicago, bottle caps and cappers, 
has ae its advertising account with 
the Pace —— y, advertising agency 
of that city. wspapers and magazines 
will be used. 


B. E. Clark Joins Loomis, 
Bevis and Hall 

Bernal E. Clark, advertising manager 

of the Herman H. Johnson Company, 

Columbus, Ohio, has joined the Jack 

sonville, Fla., office of Loomis, Bevis 


and Hall, Inc., Miami, Fla., advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 


Lingerie Account to Ferry- 


Hanly Agency 


The Winget Kickernick Company, 
Minneapolis, manufacturer of Kicker 


nick lingerie, has appointed the Chicago 
office the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, Inc., to direct its advertis- 
ing account, Newspapers will be used 
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HESE eight columns are the 

advertiser’s entree to public 

confidence in Jacksonville — 
and in Florida. Seven days a week they intro- 
duce the reader to new events and to new 
advertising suggestions. 


Jacksonville is a southeastern marketing cen- 
ter which cannot be covered through any news- 
paper except The Florida Times-Union — and 
no other newspaper penetrates the state as 
well. 


Broad claims! But ask for the facts which 
justify them. 


Che Florida Cimes-Alnion 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


Daily more than 50,000 Sunday more than 60,000 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York . . . & West 46th Street Philadelphia . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . . 203 N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . 117 West 9th Street 
San Francisco .. . . 58 Sutter Street 
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Here are the 
for your fi il the 


form at lower right. 


STABLISHED advertisers, such as Carnation and 
Borden have found in True Story the greatest re- 
sults in their advertising histories. 


Advertisers of the caliber of Lux, Kellogg, Florida 
Citrus Growers, Jello, Eastman Kodak, Tudor Plate, 
William Rogers & Son's Silver Plate, None Such Mince 
Meat, Fleischmann’s Yeast, Ovaltine and Thompson's 
Malted Milk have made True Story an integral part 
of their advertising schedules. 


More and more business men are asking, “What are 
the facts about True Story?” Every well informed ad- 
vertising man should know the answer. 


The book at the right contains but twelve pages. The 
copy is set in 16 point size, extra leaded. There are 
seven simple charts. You will be able to digest the en- 
tire contents in three minutes. The book has been ap- 
propriately named, “What True Story Means To Busi- 
ness Profits.” 

Merely sign and mail the form on the next page if 
you would be authoritatively informed on this maga- 
zine phenomenon, True Story. 





summarized 
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WHAT TRUE STORY 
MEANS TO 
BUSINESS PROFITS 


TRUE STORY, 
2716A Graybar Building, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Please send me your brief book, ‘““What True Story Means To Business Profits.” No 
obligation, of course. 


WOE ocon on inc cepincdwanncecsndosssacncscecadcesbnncbocchusasmenssasceunscusecssseseses . 


City cess ees te Se 
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Agr eam 


The only great buying group that has escaped 
the deadening pressure of standardization. 


The might of a giant city—the personality 
of the farm. That’s Northwestern Agropolis. 


Here is a total of 1,610,414 people living in 
nearly 350,000 individual homes. All are 
directly interested in building supplies, furni- 
ture, hardware. No non-buying flat dwellers. 


Your advertising in Northwestern Agropolis 
is all buyability and no liability. 


Dealers in all towns outside of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth are largely dependent 
upon Agropolis for their business. 


Write for a complete population analysis. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 









































General Motors Involved in Impor- 


tant Trade-Mark Case 


Court Affirms Temporary Injunction Which Prevents Another Company 
irom Using Such Well-Known Marks as “Buick” and “Oakland” on 
Hub Caps Sold for Use on General Motors Cars 


Ts Metal Stamping Corpora- 
tion makes, among other items, 
hub caps which are sold through 
regular outlets for use on cars of 
various makes. Among these hub 
caps are models made specifically 
for such cars as the Buick, the 
Oakland, Chevrolet and Pontiac— 
all General Motors cars. These 
hub caps, although made by the 
Metal Stamping Corporation, are 
turned out with the trade-marks of 
these well-known cars stamped on 
them, 

General Motors objected to this 
practice. It asserted that no other 
company was privileged to make 
a hub cap which had stamped on 
it a General Motors trade-mark. 
Accordingly, General Motors ob- 
tained a temporary injunction from 
the district court which restrained 
the Metal Stamping Corporation 
from making or marketing hub 
caps containing General Motors 
trade-marks. Metal Stamping ap- 
pealed from the order awarding 
this injunction and the case was 
tried before the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 

According to the decision of this 
court, the lower court was correct 
in awarding General Motors a tem- 
porary injunction. In arriving at 
this ruling, the higher court made 
a number of highly interesting and 
important references to the general 
practice of using the trade-mark 
owned by a manufacturer of a com- 
plete product upon a part of that 
product when the part is made by 
another. 

“As is well understood,” the 
court declared, “the hub cap is 
screwed onto and covers the hub of 
the wheel and has the function of 
protecting the bearings against dust 
and grit... . As the caps protrude 
more or less prominently, they are 
quite subject to injury from con- 
tact, and in their use quite oc- 
casionally become unscrewed and 
lost, making replacement necessary. 
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They are, in value, an insignificant 
part of the machine, those in ques- 
tion being listed to the user at from 
20 to 85 cents apiece.” 

The court then mentioned that 
General Motors manufactures, not 
only the cars referred to but also 
various replacement parts used for 
these cars, including hub caps, “in 
which it continuously does a large 
business.” However, the decision 
brings out the point that General 
Motors does not contest the privi- 
lege of the Metal Stamping Cor- 
poration to make and sell hub.caps. 
What it objects to is the use of 
General Motors trade-marks on hub 
caps which it did not make. Ac- 
cording to the court, General Mo- 
tors “contends that the trade-mark 
indicates the origin of the product, 
and its employment by another is 
calculated to lead the ultimate buy- 
er to believe that the caps so 
marked were the output of” the 
Metal Stamping Corporation. 

“This contention,” the court con- 
tinued, “seems to be logical and 
just, and has the sanction of ex- 
cellent authority. A leading case 
is Moline Plow Co. v. Omaha Iron 
Store Co., 235 Fed. 519, (8 C. C. 
A.), where the plowshares for re- 
placement in Moline company's 
plows were stamped with a mono- 
gram closely simulating the regis- 
tered trade-mark which the Moline 
company placed upon its plow- 
shares, whether sold on its plows 
or sold for replacement. Although 
it appeared that upon each of the 
alleged offending plowshares there 
was pasted a printed statement that 
they were made by a concern other 
than the Moline Company, the court 
denied the right to make and sell 
for replacement purposes plow- 
shares with the closely simulated 
Moline trade-mark thereon.” 

Another case was then cited in 
which the maker of an internal 
combustion engine trade-marked 
“Duro” sought relief against a 
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maker of spark plugs which were 
fitted for use in the Duro engine 
and which were marked with that 
same name. This relief was granted. 

However, the court pointed out 
the Metal Stamping Corporation 
claimed that the present case is dif- 
ferent from those cited in that in 
connection with hub caps the use 
of the trade-mark is made to serve 
not only the purpose of a trade- 
mark, but also to help give an 
individualistic and pleasing ap- 
pearance to the car itself. This 
appearance, the hub company, in- 
sisted, would be marred if an 
original hub cap were replaced by 
another which was materially differ- 
ent from the rest. 

In answer to this point the court 
declared: “While we hardly think 
that this fact alone would be suf- 
ficient to justify appropriation of 
(General Motors) trade-mark, we 
are of the belief that the suggestion 
is more argumentative than real. 
Certainly when the car is in motion 
it would scarcely be perceptible 
whether, between hub caps other- 
wise alike, one had and another had 
not, the name thereon; and since 
the different wheels of the car do 
not synchronize in their movement, 
it would only be by chance that the 
lettering on any two of the caps 
would be in the same position when 
the car is at rest.” 

Continuing, the court brought out 
the fact that many car owners 
might prefer replacement parts made 
by the same company that made 
the cars they own. Under these 
circumstances, the court declared, a 
buyer, seeing the name of his car 
on a replacement hub cap might as- 
sume that the cap was made by 
the maker of his car and thus be 
deceived. This was likely to hap- 
pen, said the court, “regardless of 
whether or not such was the in- 
tent of those who made and sold 
the hub cap.” 

The Metal Stamping Corporation 
insisted that, to sustain the conten- 
tion of General Motors would give 
it a monopoly on supplying those 
replacement parts on which it 
placed its trade-marks and would 
enable the motor corporation to 
charge what ever prices it pleased. 
To this the cou-t replied: “If the 
public insists upon having trade- 
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marked parts which are the output 
of the original maker of the car, 
then in such sense the maker of 
the car may have a monopoly. We 
see no reason why the maker may 
not stamp its mark on évery nut 
and bolt which enters into the con- 
struction. This would not. prevent 
others from making and supplying 
for replacement such nut or bolt 
or other parts just like those of the 
original.” Of course, the court 
pointed out, those making these 
other parts could not use the trade- 
mark of the producer of the fin- 
ished or complete product. 

In conclusion the court ruled: 
“From the present state of the rec- 
ord we are satisfied that it suf- 
ficiently appears that the placing 
of appellee’s (General Motors) 
trade-marks upon hub caps made 
and sold by appellant (Metal 
Stamping Corporation) is a rep- 
resentation to the ultimate pur- 
chaser of their origin with ap- 
pellee, and is to that extent an 
invasion of its rights; and we must 
conclude that in awarding a tem- 
porary injunction the district court 
did not transgress its discretion.” 


Appoint The House of Hubbell 
Agency 


The United Oil Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Erie, Pa.. producer of Oil-Pax, 
has appointed The House of Hubbell, 
Inc., Cleveland advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
papers, business papers and direct mail 
will be us 

The Key Tag Company, maker of the 
Key Tag system for laundries, and the 
Continuous Torque Transmission Com- 
pany, manufacturer of special automo- 
tive equipment, both of Cleveland, have 
also appointed the Hubbell agency to 
direct their advertising. Plans call for 
the use of business papers and direct 
mail for both accounts. 


Russell Doubleday Appointed 
by “World’s Work” 


Russell Doubleday, secretary of Dou 
bleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y., will become editor of 
World’s Work, which is published by 
the Doubleday, Doran organization, be 
ginning with the August issue. 


Sioux City “Tribune” 
Appointment 


Edward S. Townsend, local advertis 
ing manager of the Sioux City, Iowa, 
Tribune, is now advertising director. 
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UTTING salt on 

the tail of adver- 
tising results is un- 
quaint a “joy 
orever’’ among those 
who participate in the 
attempt. 

q 


N Detroit The 

Union Trust Com- 
pany discovered that 
“their general trust 
and investment adver- 
tising in the columns 
of The Free Press has 


created a satisfactory 


background which 
has been of great as- 
sistance to the men 
and women represen- 
tatives in the business 
extension department 
in closing business.” 


q 
HE bond de- 


partment has 
often had the experi- 


The Metre 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


PRINTERS’ INK 


ence of meeting new 
customers who walk 
into the department 
to inquire about 
bonds, carrying a clip- 
ping from a Free Press 
advertisement in their 


hands.” 


g 


ESULT-EVI- 
DENCE like 
this is not chronicled 
in the columns of the 
A.B. C. report. We 
should opine that 
there is something to 
advertisement pur- 
chase outside of the 
mere scanning of the 
arithmetic of circula- 
tion. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 





No Honest Advertiser Need Fear 
the Smoot Bill 


This Writer Maintains That the Bogey of Censorship Is a Figment 
of the Imagination 


By L. L. Reading 


Sales Manager, 


USH, hush, hush! Here comes 

the bogey man! He’s fear- 
some enough to frighten children, 
but will responsible grown-ups 
tremble and run at his appearance? 
Ah, so it seems! That bogey of 
“Censorship.” How 


Electrical Department, 


Franklin Pottery, Inc. 


something we do not want and do 
not know we are buying. 

At the time this act was passed 
I happened to be engaged in the 
manufacture of beverages. I didn't 
worry about Food and Drug laws 
because the com- 








it is put forward 
in Printers’ INK 27 


N “Printers’ Ink” of June 
, we said, i 


pany with which | 
was associated did 


oriall 
% || not use saccharine 


of June 27,* to 
frighten us regard- 
ing the Smoot bill. 
Yea, truly, when 
all else fails, try 
“censorship.” That 
will frighten them. 

Why, I could 


close my eyes and 


let my mind wan- 
der back to those 
days, now twenty- 
four years past, 
when the Pure 
Food and Drug 
Act was before 
Congress. The 
same talk was 
heard. The same 
scare was brought 
forward. Our very 
liberties were at 
stake. Should such 
an act be passed 
the Declaration of 
Independence might 
as well be scrapped. 


with regard to the Smoot 
bill: “There is little ques- 
tion that the present de- 
velopment of competition 
has led to abuses of adver- 
- which demand remedy. 

elieve, perhaps optimis- 
Nically: that the advertising 
business as a whole is cap- 
able of wiping out these 
abuses without Government 
interference, as it has wiped 
out other abuses in the past. 

A Government censor- 
ship of advertising would be 
a calamity.” 

The accompanying article 
is published, therefore, not 
because we have changed 
our attitude one iota, but 
because “Printers’ Ink” con- 
ducting, as it does, an open 
forum, believes it to be no 
more than fair and proper to 
give the other side its day 


in court. 




















or other forbidden 
ingredients. But | 
was a member of 
a committee ap- 
pointed by a cer- 
tain association to 
go to Washington 
and confer with 
Dr. Wiley as to 
just what was per- 
mitted and what 
was forbidden by 
the new law. The 
good doctor’s an- 
swer was prompt, 
concise and com- 
plete. “Let your 
label tell the truth ; 
then you have noth- 
ing to worry 
about.” And any 
manufacturer who 
did that had no 
trouble. 

To be sure, it 
seemed a little hard 


Of what use was 
our Constitution if 
could be? 

And the bill became a law. In 
fact, it is still very much in effect 
—and the only fellow to worry 
about it is the crook who, for a 
few paltry dollars, would poison 
our food and drink and sell us 


such things 


* “Senator nnd enn Censor 
Advertising,” June 27, e 25. 

a Nigga Senator oreot,”* June 27, 
page 

Rcnidty Is Un 
page 33. 


-American,” July 4, 


to the manufac- 
turer who had spent a fortune ad- 
vertising “maple syrup” to have to 
change his label to read: “Cane 
syrup with added maple flavor.” 
The maker of a headache cure of 
“Health-giving fruit salts” felt 
very much ill-used when he was 
compelled to confess that each 
powder contained 3% grains of 
acetanalid. And the “Pure Fruit 
Juice” fellows did not enjoy ad- 
mitting “Artificial flavor and 
color.” And there were others. 
So with advertising. Any firm, 
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At the End of the Fifth 








DURING the first five 
months of 1929 the 
Daily New York Amer- 
ican gained 91,617 lines 
—or 49% —- in financial 
advertising. This is the 
natural result of pub- 
lishing a daily financial 
section that covers 
completely all activ- 
ities of business and 
finance, and features 
such brilliant writers 
as B. C. Forbes, 
Merryle S. Rukeyser, 
Broadan Wall, James 
P. Maher and Leo 
Hillman. 








THE 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 


National Advertising Representatives 
PAUL BLOCK, INC. 
New York Detroit Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francieco 
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Along Ardleigh Street at Rittenhouse Blvd. in a 
home center of East Germantown, Philadelphia. 


OMES 


Philadelphia’s 
guarantee of large 
sales volume 


FFICIENT MARKETING demands that sales 
energy be expended where the proportion- 
ate return is greatest. 


Ona basis of sales facts and cost figures, Philadelphia 
earns, by right of merit, the attention of manufacturers, today. 


No other market in America has so large a number of home 
owners. 415,045 individual homes in the city alone,—with 50% 
owned by their occupants. Merging in an unbroken sweep 
with 150,000 individual suburban homes. 


Homes, with their lawns and their ga-dens. their garages and 
cars. With their steady earning power and their incessant search 
for the new — and the modern — in merchandise. 


Homes, with their every activity pouring a flood of dollars into 
the channel of retail sales. 


Copyright, 1929, Bulletin Co, 
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Homes in suburban Phila- 
delphia. 150,000 homes 
in 139 separate suburbs 
pour their workers and 
shoppers into Philadelphia. 


A market with a unique newspaper situation: One newspaper 
gives thorough coverage... at a low advertising cost your 


message is carried into nearly every home. 


565,045 homes; 548,573 net paid daily sales 


of The Bulletin. 


A circulation which means not only coverage, but influence as well, 
because it has been built entirely upon the confidence of the reader. 


The Bulletin has no premium or contest circu- 
lation, for artificial methods have never been 
used; nor does The Bulletin use scare head- 
lines or sensational news treatment. 


Its circulation growth, through thirty-four 
years, has been upon the principle of the 
satisfied reader. 


Today The Evening Bulletin has more than 
double the circulation of any Philadelphia eve- 
ning newspaper; almost equals the combined 
circulation of all morning newspapers. The 
confidence of a great people has made it one 
of the leading newspapers of America. 


Thus the manufacturer finds here a home 
market, whose permanence and stability in- 
sure him adequate sales return — and a home 
newspaper whose coverage and cost simplify 
his advertising program. 


The Port of Philadelpbia 


A waser-front of fifty miles, 
dotted by 267 wharves and 
docks, forms the port of Phila- 
— the second largest port 
in the United States in volume 
of water-born commerce. 


The Ebening Bulletin 


Hall Square. 
ron Sagas New York Office: © 247 Park Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA Chicago Office : 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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corporation or individual who does 
not misrepresent in its or his ad- 
vertising has nothing to fear from 
the Smoot bill. Let your advertis- 
ing tell the truth—and_ there 
wouldn’t be any such noise as of 
a pig under a gate. It is the ones 
who would have to change their 
story who are squealing. 

If it is perfectly proper to pro- 
tect the sick or the ignorant from 
misrepresentation on the label of 
drugs and foods, why is it not 
proper to protect them from ad- 
vertisements appearing in publica- 
tions that make statements and 
claims that would not be permitted 
on the labels? 

Just a few days ago I was led 
by an advertisement to buy a cer- 
tain article of food. The claims 
made in the advertisement looked 
very interesting. But when the 
goods were secured the label, which 
must tell the truth, did not bear out 
the statements in the advertise- 
ment. And probably I am but one 
of thousands who were misled by 
that advertisement. 

Oh, yes, it is easy to reply that 
such misrepresentation defeats its 
own purpose—that I will not buy 
that article again. True, but how 
many, not connected with advertis- 
ing, would read both advertisement 
and label? They go ahead believ- 
ing that the article contains the 
elements mentioned in the adver- 
tisement—and the publisher has lent 
the prestige of his publication to a 
lie and to the deception of his 
readers. 

No honest advertiser need fear 
the Smoot bill. It is only the fel- 
low putting forth extravagant 
claims which cannot be backed by 
the merchandise. And such adver- 
tisers are not entitled to any sym- 
pathy. Why should the honest man, 
who would no sooner deceive by his 
printed word than he would lie to 
a friend, be made the cat’s paw 
to save the chestnuts of the fellow 
who cannot stand the full light 
of day on his statements? 

There is nothing in the Smoot 
bill to worry about. That bogey 
of “Censorship” is but a figment 
of the imagination. It has lost its 
power to frighten any but children, 
for the people have learned that it 
is only a bogey. 


INK 
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Should the Smoot bill pass we 
would still go ahead—the Grand 
Old Palladium of our Liberties 
would remain unsullied—the Con- 
stitution would endure—and the 
sky would not fall. 

Nay, even though every adver- 
tiser were compelled to tell noth- 
ing but the truth about his prod- 
uct, I maintain that America would 
still be the greatest, the freest and 
the most prosperous country on the 
face of the earth. 


Badger & Browning, New 


Boston Business 

Badger & Browning Inc., is the name 
of a new advertising business which has 
been organized at Boston. Joseph L. 
Badger is president. Franklin Browning 
is treasurer. 

Mr. Badger was formerly. vice-presi- 
dent of William B. Remington Inc., 
apringeald, Mass., advertising agency, 
of which Mr. Browning was formerly 
an account executive and a director. 

The new business will be associated 
with the James T. Wetherald Advertis- 
ing og also of Boston, Mr. Badger 
and Mr. Browning serving as vice-presi- 
dents in the Wetherald agency. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Appointments 


A. O. Anderson, formerly eo 
service supervisor at Dallas, Tex., has 
been transferred to the San Francisco 
office of the Jam Handy Picture Service, 
New York. 

Other appointments of the Jam Handy 
organization are: R. F. Hartzell, for- 
merly with the Dallas office, has been 
made chief inspector of méchanical 
cquipuent at the Chicago studios, and 
Loch, formerly San Francisco 

service supervisor, will now 


maiaial 
Louis region. 


cover the St. 


“Farm Life” Suspends 

Farm Life, Spencer, Ind., is to be dis- 
continued, effective with the July issue. 
A statement issued by the board of di- 
rectors in connection with the suspension 
said: “Cash requirements to bridge the 
gap between the present income and 
future periods were not available and 
there was no option but to stop the ex- 
pense by suspension of the publication.’ 

Whether there will be a reorganization 
of the business and a resumption of pub 
lication, according to the directors, or 
whether the plant will be sold, is for 
the creditors to decide. 


F. T. Bonham with New York 
a ” 

Fred T. Bonham, formerly business 
manager of the Knoxville, Tenn., Jour 
nal, has joined the New York Times 
as personnel director. He succeeds 
Willis Bright, who has been made 
European business manager of the 
Times, with headquarters at London. 
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IN THE CONTEMPORARY FEELING 


N announcing the six-room apartment herein partly illus- 
trated, Helen Koues, Director of the Good Housekeeping 
Studio of Furnishings and Decorations, says: 


“There is a new spirit astir in all that pertains to building and to art. 
Good Housekeeping, as the leader to whom women look for a sound opinion, 
has felt the importance of considering this feeling. I purposely call this 
apartment contemporary rather than modernistic as I feel that the broad 
principles of the modernists should be used rather than slavishly followed. 

n designing the present rooms, we have tried to create something that 
ould be livable, acceptable to the American public and still have 
beauty. This sense of beauty we have wished to apply in the modern spirit, 
not only to the actual building of the rooms themselves—the interior archi- 
tecture—but to the selection of furniture, color schemes and accessories.” 


This apartment will be shown in the Studio’s pages of 
Good Housekeeping, beginning with the July issue. 











Some Comments on Department 
Store Buying Systems 


The Big City Department Stores Are Giving Increasing Attention to the 
Problem Created by the Hordes of Salesmen Who Call on Them 


N the June 20 issue of Printers’ 
Ink there appeared an article 
titled: “Best & Company to See 
lesmen by Appointment Only.” 
e article announced that Best & 
ompany, the well-known New 
York department store, had decided 
o discard the customary practice 
pf having regular buying hours 
ch week during which all sales- 
men would be seen. Instead, it will 
ow see salesmen by appointment 
pnly. The article also related the 
periences of several salesmen 
and others who called recently on 
New York department stores. The 
t of these experiences was that 
buying practices in the big city 
department stores were in need of 
an overhauling. 
Comments on this article have 
been received from a number of 
From these, the follow- 
ing letters have been selected as 
the subject 
from the widest variety of angles. 


Finds 
Conditions Greatly 
Improved 


By Philip E. Doblin 
Of the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company 


I handle the New York depart- 
ment stores for this company and 
for that reason I read with interest 
the article on department store 
buying practices. 

In commenting upon Best & 
Company’s new policy it must be 
remembered that only a store of 
their type could institute such an 
arrangement. Being essentially a 
specialty store catering really to 
only the highest class clientele, 
Best & Company’s merchandise re- 
quirements are bought from con- 
centrated sources of supply, being 
the result of years of development. 
I think that in the case of Best & 
Company this will be a most satis- 


factory arrangement because their 
buying offices are really never 
crowded anyway, ‘and there is, to 
my way of thinking, no occasion 
for sample room buying hours 
as far as their requirements are 
concerned. 

Stores such as Macy and Hearn, 
I believe, have developed what | 
consider to be excellent systems. If 
this type store were to institute 
systems such as Best & Company’s, 
their buyers would be so busy an- 
swering the telephone making ap- 
pointments with salesmen that they 
would find time to do no other 
work. You will always find where 
a store does a large volume of 
business that its sample rooms 
are crowded. 

While it is true that you have 
counted over 100 salesmen waiting 
to see certain buyers in a large 
New York department store, I 
think that this is a condition which 
must necessarily exist. I think if 
you were to question these sales- 
men you would find a great many 
of thetn had never called upon the 
store before, or were offering new 
merchandise. In a great many in- 
stances they never consummate any 
sales. The salesmen who really 
represent an organization that is an 
important source of supply for the 
department store must suffer be- 
cause of these one-call salesmen 
who never develop anything. 

One must consider the buyer’s 
rights as well as the salesman’s. 
He dislikes having to dispose of 
these men as much as the salesmen 
who really have business to do dis- 
like to wait and lose time. I have 
found, however, that the majority 
of buyers are most considerate in- 
sofar as it is possible to save the 
time of the salesman because they 
realize that it costs him money if 
he loses a whole hour in the morn- 
ing. Most of the buyers whom I 
visit will gladly make arrangements 
with me to see me at any given 
time, and even come to our office 
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to make their committments. Many 
of them even go so far as to tele- 
phone me to see them when they 
have something to buy. 

On the whole, everything con- 
sidered, the New York department 
stores have made every possible 
endeavor to save the time of the 
salesman. 

When a new salesman starts out 
he naturally has to make the ac- 
quaintance of New York depart- 
ment store buyers the same as if he 
traveled in any other place in the 
country. After he knows them, if 
he uses good judgment it is not 
difficult to see them without wast- 
ing any time. 

Most of the stories which are re- 
lated in your article are from 
salesmen who are either endeavor- 
ing to place a new product, or are 
representing unknown firms. It 
requires a great deal of patience, 
and necessarily the spending of 
time, in order to develop anything 
with New York department stores 
when either of the aforementioned 
conditions exists. 

I think the Hahn Department 
Store system will work out very 
satisfactorily. I have visited their 
offices and the arrangements which 
they have for salesmen are excel- 
lent. I do not know of any way it 
might be possible for them to get 
the work of buying done and at the 
same time have the salesmen re- 
ceived more courteously and 
promptly. 

Some Old-Fashioned Buyers 

Still 


Left 


While I have said that most of 
the buyers in New York are com- 
paratively easy to see, and receive 
courteously, there are one or two 
who still cling to the old-fashioned 
idea that a salesman is nothing but 
a pest. Two classifications may be 
made of buyers—successful ones, 
those who see salesmen and treat 
them courteously, and unsuccessful 
ones, those who do not. One man 
in New York quite often waves his 
hand at a group of salesmen and 
says, “Nothing today.” A buyer 
indulging in these tactics never as- 
sumes the position of friendship 
with his sources of supply because 
the contact is never made through 
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the salesman. If at any time t 
have any specially priced merchan- 
dise to offer, that buyer does not 
hear of it. Not being specific, these 
particular buyers need" not be con- 
sidered as a criterion because even 
though they have been long in the 
employ of their firms, in these 
days of modern merchandising it is 
not too hopeful to believe that they 
will not last long. : 

In conclusion, I want to say that 
from my observations of conditions 
existing in the various buying 
offices of New York department 
stores, I would say that great for- 
ward steps have been made. Most 
stores have commodious rooms and 
seating arrangements and, with few 
exceptions, salesmen are seen 
promptly and are courteously 
handled. 


Further 
Details About Best’s 
New Policy 


By Philip LeBoutillier 


and General 
Best & Co. 


President, Manager, 


Your article on “Best & Co. to 
See Salesmen by Appointment 
Only” is an interesting statement 
of this important matter, and, 
though accurate in the main, 
creates in one particular a very 
erroneous impression. 

To quote: “It will be interesting 
in view of these experiences, to 
observe how Best & Co.’s policy of 
eliminating sample rooms works 
out.” and, * * * “Whether this so- 
lution lies along the direction 
adopted by Best & Co. of eliminat- 
ing sample rooms,” etc. We are 
not eliminating sample rooms; on 
the contrary, we are attempting to 
make them more productive, more 
useful and less costly to sell and 
buy. That the usual method is 
wasteful and very costly and very 
irritating, is undoubtedly beyond 
argument. 

The Best & Co. memorandum 
which you printed on page 52 is 
somewhat ambiguous. What we 
had in mind was this: There is, un- 
doubtedly, considerable waste in 
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The Figure Hounds 
Sure Have This Town 
Pegged?!... 


fe are demons who 
delve into digits and honestly get a big wallop out 
of it. I’m not one of them. Wish I were. But I’ve 
been sneaking up on their findings and—take it 
from me, Mister Durstine—these boys know a 
thing or two about human nature. « Better still, 
they know the mystic secrets of who does and who 
doesn’t open his pocketbook. Cutting their deduc- 
tions down to the bone, here’s what these analysists 
have unearthed: That it is the youth of any city 
who count at the cash register! Now these smart 
statisticians didn’t single out Los Angeles and la- 
bel it the Capitol of Youthfulness, but that’s pre- 
cisely what they would have done if they knew 
what we know. « Los Angeles is the place old 
Ponce de Leon was looking for. He missed it. But 
1,500,000 other discoverers didn’t. And they live 
here now. 4 The Los Angeles Examiner, too, lives 
here and is deliberately youthful-minded. Got a live 
story to blanket before the livest market in America? 
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distribution, both retail and whole- 
sale. Analytical study and an open 
mind in dealing with what is de- 
veloped will help in reducing this 
waste. We do not think that com- 
mission salesmen should be dis- 
pensed with, not at all; nor do we 
think all commission salesmen are 
representative of the profession. 
We do think that there is entirely 
too much mechanical “clerk” so- 
licitation of metropolitan depart- 
ment and specialty stores. 

Let me point out that:the Hahn 
Department Store sample room 
method described in your article is 
not comparative with that of any 
local department store or specialty 
shop. The local store buyer is also 
department manager as well, with 
definite, responsibilities to cus- 
tomers and selling force, etc., to 
which it is necessary to devote 
much time and attention. 

-It was a pleasure to meet a com- 
mittee of nine representatives of 
the National Council.of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association of America, 
headed by president Seymour N. 
Sears. After discussion, this com- 
mittee very kindly agreed to assist 
in this constructive experiment. 


Gimbel’s 
Sees Room for 
Improvement 


By Lionel J. Noah 


Executive Vice-President, 


Gimbel Brothers, (Philadelphia) 

Mr. Ellis Gimbel has read the 
article on department store buying 
practices and has asked me to 
write you about it. 

I had already read ‘this article 
and there is nd question but that it 
touches on one of the most difficult 
situations with which the metro- 
politan stores have to cope. . 

Many solutions have been tried, 
but there still does not seem to be 
the improvement there should be 
in the handling of salesmen. Of 
course, the human element enters 
so strongly into this matter and 
this of course is the most difficult 
thing to overcome. : 

lf there is any way in which we 
can be of assistance in this matter 
we will be ‘glad to. 
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Let’s 
Save Time for Buyer 
and Salesman 


By John Doe 


Sales Manager, 
Blank Furniture Company 


(Printed anonymously by request 
The writer is sales manager of a large 
furniture manufacturing company. | 


I have had an acquaintance of 
many years with the buyers in the 
big city department stores. This 
acquaintance extends from coast to 
coast. And while, as a_ general 
proposition, I have found the de- 
partment stores west of the Missis- 
sippi more courteous and more 
considerate of the traveling sales- 
man.or sales manager, I find them 
pretty much alike in many things. 

The cost of selling today is 
greatly enhanced through unpro- 
ductive hours in which the sales- 
men and sales managers are toast- 
ing their heels in anterooms or 
warming benches, waiting for buy- 
ers who do not appear. I have a 
lot of sympathy for a buyer in the 
store that everybody wants to sell 
and who’ is harassed by his own 
organization. The average big 
city buyer is a hard-ridden indi- 
vidual, who is being constantly 
called upon by his own organiza- 
tion for results that in many cases 
are not feasible and possible. As 
a result, he passes his difficulties on 
to the man who is waiting to see 
him, in many cases with the result 
that many lines do not get a fair 
shake. And in many cases the 
buyer follows the ‘line of least re- 
sistance by deciding not to go to 
the trouble of investigating new 
lines that are offered for his atten- 
tion. 

It has been my observation that 
the average man buying goods 
wants to be decent and courteous. 
He wants to be a good fellow with 
the boys on the road, but he is be- 
tween two fires, and naturally he 
must lean toward the fellow who 
pays his salary. If the buyers 
employers would set for the buyer 
definite hours and days on which 
he could and would see salesmen, 
and make definite appointments, 
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To What Newspaper Does 

This Definition 

Emphatically Apply? 

HONORABLE GERALD P. NYE, United 

States Senator from North Dakota, recently 
read into the Congressional Record an address 
on “Newspapers and the Public,” by William 
H. McMasters, in which he said: 





“Here is my definition of a real news- 
paper: An independently owned medium, 
giving unbiased news to its readers, 
honest in ils editorial opinion, supported 
by clean advertising, and doing its best lo 
be fair to the public as a whole.” 




















From the first page, 
Editorial Séction of 
The New York Times 
of Sunday, June 16th 
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he New York Times” 








Woop, Putnam & Woop Co. 
——_VYV. + 
Advertising 


re "REMONT TREE 


June 21, 1929 


Editor, New York Times 
Times Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


As the author of the definition 
of a real newspaper, which you have 
displayed so nicely in the editorial 
section of last Sunday’s Times, I take 
pleasure in answering the question at 
the head of the advertisement, "To what 
newspaper does this definition emphati- 
cally apply?" 


It applies, of course, first 
of all to The New York Times. After 
giving first place to the Times it does 
not make much difference who gets the 
other places. 


tr tae tn Fe 


Yours most cordially, 


WHM : MLA irtt. 0, UM Ville Hea 
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| advertised in St.Louis 
exchustvesy in 

THE ST.LOUIS STAR and the 
other large evening newspaper 


OCAL advertisers have 
proved to their satisfac- 
tion that the two large eve- 
ning newspapers cover the St. 
Louis market most effectively 
and economically. 


The St. Louis Star alone, dur- 
ing the first six months of 
1929, carried 149,288 lines 
more local advertising than 
the daily morning newspaper. 


A steadily increasing number 
of national advertisers are 
finding it profitable to follow 
the local advertisers’ lead. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative-GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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which he should keep on the dot, 
then a salesman’s time would be 
saved and be made more produc- 
tive and the buyer could organize 
his work in such a way ‘that he 
would not suffer embarrassment 
from those in front of him or 
from those behind him. 

[ believe in the buyer meeting 
the salesman face to face so they 
can size each other up. I believe 

buyer who is being called upon 
by a man with a line that is new 
to him should not be forced to an 
arrangement purely mechanical, i 
which some little thing might come 
up that might induce the buyer to 
turn down the salesman without a 
chance to say a word for his line. 
I have been a victim of this my- 
self many times and on various oc- 
casions I have deliberately gone to 
the head of the house where I 
knew that my line was being 
treated unfairly and not given a 
proper show, simply because I 
knew the buyer himself was a vic- 
tim of an organization that was not 
properly organized. 

The average buyer can easily 
devote two hours in the morning 
and two hours in the afternoon to 
do his buying. In some cases he 
does not require even as much time 
as this, but he gets in a jam by let- 
ting so-called “friendly” salesmen 
overstep their limits and knock out 
his schedule by overstaying their 
welcome. This is unfair to the 
other salesmen and is a condition 
that should be corrected. 

I am a believer in the sample 
room because it insures privacy. I 
see no objection to the sample 
room, provided calls are made by 
appointment. But I can see no 
fairness in any sales connection 
where a salesman does not get a 
chance to display and demonstrate 
his line. If he has his story organ- 
ized and his ideas are clear, he can 
get his story over in a few minutes 
and everybody’s time will be 
saved. [I believe in a system 
where a salesman representing a 
good house should be entitled to. at 
least a telephone conversation with 
the buyer before he receives a 
turndown from some _ telephone 
operator who is frequently used as 
a “buffer” by a buyer. If the 
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average salesman cannot give some 
convincing reason over the tele- 
phone in conversing with the buyer 
as to why he should be given a 
chance to show his wares, then he 
is not very likely to sell the buyer 
anyhow; 
To sum it up, I believe in: 


The sample room. 

2 Appointments for a definite time 
in the sample room. 

3. A worthy salesman of a worthy 
house to at least have an opportunity 
of a telephone conversation with the 
buyer before he is definitely refused 
admission. 

4. A system that will prevent buyers 
from wasting a salesman’s time without 
just cause. 

5. A system that will not make the 
connection between buyer and seller so 
entirely mechanical as to prevent the 
seller from getting a proper chance to 
present hig case. 

6. More publicity on the part of 
business publications, so as to awaken 
the owners of big city department stores 
to a realization of this condition in 
which they suffer, as well as the man 
who sells them. 


_Let’s throw a spotlight on this 
Situation and help everybody to 
save both time and money. 


Buyers 
Must See New 
Lines 


By F. Frank Vorenberg 


Vice-President, 
Gilchrist Company, (Boston) 


The whole question of relation- 
ship between store buyers and 
manufacturers’ representatives is 
one that we have not solved to our 
Own ‘satisfaction at the present 
time. 

The only comment I care to 
make is that both the Hahn De- 
partment Stores and the Best & 
Co. plans described in your article 
have considerable merit, but that 
the Best & Co. plan has the 
obvious disadvantage of not encour- 
aging buyers to see new lines of 
merchandise or to encourage manu- 
facturers to produce and salesmen 
to sell new lines, and this at a time 
when merchandise that is new is 
already’ partly sold regardless of 
its other merits. 





Are We All Cluttered Up with 
Progress P 


Stuart Chase Writes Interestingly of Men and Machines 


By Ralph Crothers 


TUART CHASE, author of 

books noted for their attacks 
upon advertising, has written a new 
book. This time it is called, “Men 
and Machines,” published by the 
Macmillan Company. This time 
Mr. Chase drops the role of special 
pleader, forgets to be angry and 
gives us a book which, in its power, 
gusto and fine writing is a decid- 
edly worthwhile contribution to a 
most important subject. Without 
setting out to prove anything, Mr. 
Chase asks whether modern ma- 
chines with all the power and_ the 
conveniences they have brought us, 
are worth the price that has been 
paid for them in human suffering 
and in the lack of those other more 
quiet days which the machine has 
displaced. Before the eyes of the 
reader he balances the manifestly 
good effects of the machine with 
those manifestly bad, taking into 
consideration effects which hold 
both good and evil. 

In the first chapter of his book 
Mr. Chase will surprise some of 
his former readers by his frank 
admission that he is a big consumer 
of advertised merchandise. 

In addition to the things which 
he mentions he also has an adver- 
tised six-cylinder automobile, he 
buys a package of cigarettes by 
depositing a coin in a machine 
which replies to him “Thank you; 
it’s toasted.” He owns an adver- 
tised machine which gives off ultra 
violet rays and a Victrola. 

But with all the machines with 
which he comes in contact, and 
with all the advertised products he 
uses, he does not feel like a slave. 

In his next few chapters Mr. 
Chase tells us of some of the in- 
dictments of the machine which 
have been made by philosophers and 
some. of the praises which have 
been showered upon it by other 
writers. He shows how before the 
advent of mechanical power hand- 


craft met demand as it arose. Shoes, 
furniture, clothing, pottery, hard- 
ware were made for the individual, 
Then after James Watt and the 
steam engine came along, the ma- 
chine proceeded to develop in ac- 
cord with its own laws a mass of 
materials which needed broader 
markets. “The problem now is to 
supply commodities with consum- 
ers.” Mr. Chase thus shows this 
writer that his previous attacks 
upon advertising were more con- 
sistent than had been at first sup- 
posed. For he was attacking ad- 
vertising as part of our modern 
civilization. He personally liked an 
older, more quiet civilization. In 
this particular book, however, Mr. 
Chase makes no plea for any type 
of civilization but proceeds meth- 
odically to examine what the ma- 
chine has done to people. He does 
a great job in the first third of his 
book. In less than a hundred 
pages he sets up useful classifications 
of machines and tells in interesting 
and vivid style the whole story of 
machine development from the 
first crude machines in the valley 
of the Nile to the modern miracle 
in the valley of the Ruhr, and Mr. 
Televox the present-day mechanical 
man. He leads up to “continuous 
flow production,” when the parts 
never get into the inventory bins 
at all but start to move the minute 
they are completed, on a conveyor 
belt, toward the central assembling 
point. This modern tendency, he 
compares with the old days when 
life was lived more quietly by 
candle light and the potter and the 
shoemaker made goods in their own 
homes to barter for other goods 
which their neighbors produced. 
He has also, in Chapter VI, a most 
interesting census of how many 
ines there are in America 
from clocks and watches to billing 
machines and assembly belts. He 
points out that if in 1850 a balance 
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A Sunday Newspaper 
Town Is Los Angeles 


Mr. Los Angeles Sunday Morning Golfer 
is the dyed-in-the-wool Sunday afternoon 
“sports news” reader. 


Mr. Sunday Afternoon Motorist you'll 
find with the Los Angeles Times’ Sunday 
morning Qutdoor Section propped up on 
the breakfast table. 


Sunday reading time includes morning, 
afternoon and evening, and consequently 


it suite everybody. 


In Los Angeles, the Sunday paper is by 
far the most thoroughly read paper of the 
week, and, as in other cities, it is the one 
paper which many people read twice. They 
like to browse a second time in order to 
glean the nuggets overlooked. 


As a result of intensive Sunday reading 
the Sunday edition of the Los Angeles 
Times carries more advertising than all 
three Los Angeles afternoon newspapers 
combined in their biggest day of the week. 


Tos Anois Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Ce., 742 Market St., San Frangisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 
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had been struck between the gains 
and loses of machinery no sane man 
would have been in doubt as to the 
results. For the machines had done 
mostly a bad job up to that time 
and had turned the yeoman master 
craftsman into a slave of the ma- 
chine. But then in the last two- 
thirds of his book Mr. Chase starts 
to tell us the details of the profit 
and loss account from which he 
attempts to strike the balance. 
After a rehearsal of all the early 
evils of machinery he says: 

“But it still has to be proven 
that it is a more evil thing to be 
at the mercy of a weekly pay check, 
than at the mercy of the tides, the 
storms, the seasons, the Black 
Death, the lord of the manor, the 
pig sty and the gods.” 

In striking this balance he proves 
conclusively that while some ma- 
chines are bad for people, others 
give a sense of invigoration and 
help the ego of the timid man who 
might go through life without the 
thrill which his automobile or his 
radio now give him. He shows 
that there is nothing evil in the 
machine itself, but that the use to 
which it is put may be either good 
or evil. In doing this job the au- 
thor covers all the ground in the 
development of the human species, 
and he traverses this great distance 
in quick staccato style with much 
good writing. He is very fair 
when he comes to estimate the 
number of men who are ruled by 
the machine and the number of 
men who are using machinery to 
increase their own efficiency and 
happiness. He shows that only 
5,000,000, at most, out of the 105,- 
000,000 can be called workers 
owned by the machine. This.is but 
5 pe- cent of our total population. 
He points out that Greece in its 
greatest days had 5,009,000 freemen 
standing on the backs of twelve 
million slaves and shows us that a 
great civilization built on 70 per 
cent slave labor has been supplanted 
by a greater one, less than 5 per 
cent of which can be accused of 
being slaves to the machine. 

On the other side of the ledger 
Mr. Chase puts down his serious 
doubt as to whether some kinds of 
labor saving machinery really save 
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any labor at all. An automobile is 
in itself a labor saving device pro- 
vided it is used as such. He tells 
what a man does with.an automo- 
bile and then asks: “Is a man not 
planning, scheming and physically 
working harder with his drives, 
visits, tire changing, garage hunting 
and the ‘new obligations, than he 
was before he got the automobile ?” 
He compares the modern Middle- 
town with a fourteenth century vil- 
lage on the Rhine. 

The author paints an interesting 
picture in his chapter “The Flood 
of Goods,” of what would happen 
if a modern suburban family took 
its share of the goods which are an- 
nually turned out and piled on its 
front lawn its quota of twenty-five 
tons of coal, 638 pounds of salt, 
tons of raw foodstuffs, and all the 
rest. 

Then when’ Mr. Chase comes to 
the end of the trail and puts down 
the good, the not so good and the 
bad effects of machinery he gives 
the reader an interesting and some- 
times terrifying but eminently fair 
picture of what has happened to 
us since the days before machinery. 
He worries that the machines may 
make unemployment worse. He 
thinks that there is too much labor 
in distribution, and too much con- 
gestion in cities, but he shows also 
that life spans have become longer 
and that higher living standards 
have been secured for the masses 
by use of the machine, that class 
distinctions are gradually disinte- 
grating and that hou-s of labor are 
decreasing. 

A special tribute is due to one 
chapter “The Two Hour War” in 
which the author has written with 
words of great power paragraphs 
which make the reader think vol- 
umes. It is a chapter which aroused 
wide and violent discussion when 
published separately and will arouse 
mo~e as the book gets the wide cir- 
culation it deserves. 

It is an exceptionally interesting 
bonk. It is one which many people 
will want to keep for reference and 
continual reading. It is only fair 
also to pay a tribute to the illus- 
trations by W. D. Murch which 
admirably fit the author’s quick 
tempo and very readable style. 
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“GROWING 
WITH 
SAGINAW” 


During the past ten years Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, has grown from 
a city of 63,000 to one of more 
than 85,000 inhabitants. 


During this same period the 
circulation of The Saginaw 
Daily News has increased over 
8,000. In the past year there 
has been a circulation increase 
of more than 2,500. 


TODAY MORE THAN 


30,000 


COPIES OF THE SAGINAW DAILY NEWS 
WILL BE DELIVERED TO THE HOMES IN 
SAGINAW AND SAGINAW TRADING AREA 


The readers of The Daily News 
have more than one hundred 
million dollars to spend each 
year. 



































What they spend for your mer- 
chandise depends on how well 
and how thoroughly you, use 
The Daily News. 


THE SAGINAW DAILY NEWS 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 


One of the Eight Booth Nesespipird 
BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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WHY THE PICTURES? 











— 


Pictures of members of our staff ap- 


pear in this series of advertisements to 


show who make up the personnel of this 


agency. Writers. ..artists...executives... 
experts in special lines of effort. Upon 
the skill, steadiness, and ingenuity of 
these people depends the success of the 


agency in the production of advertising. 





JOHN JOHNS DONALD T. CARLISLE 
Assistant Account R i Account R i 


r 


New York Boston 
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CHARLES WADSWORTH THAYER CUMINGS 
Manager, Marketing Writer 
Department New York 
New York 


MISS ELSIE SMITH 
Assistant Account 
Representative 
New York 











WILLIAM I. ORCHARD 


Peaductt, 
P D 


New York 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 





Why Armand’s New Line Is 
Marketed Separately 


The Florian Products Are Completely Divorced from the Armand Line, 
Even to the Extent of Having Headquarters in Different Cities 


Based on an Interview by Charles G: Muller with 


Carl Weeks 


President, The Armand Company and Florian, Inc. 


HEN the established manu- 

facturer, who has built up 
a- wide reputation for his product, 
decides to add to that established 
line, there are many questions he 
must answer. Shall he just’ tack 
the addition on to the regular line 
and let it grow on the strength of 
the good-will already created. for 
the company name, or shall he give 
it an identity completely its own 
and let it build up its own pres- 
tige? Shall he package it in a 
familiar dress, or shall he give it 
a distinctive packaging of its own? 
Shall the salesmen who sell the 


main product also distribute the 
new item, or does the new call for 
a type of distribution entirely un- 


like the old? 

These are only a few of the 
mafiy important problems asking 
for-sdlution almost from the mo- 
ment the new. product is. conceived. 
The. answers given them as a re- 
oa Of the introduction of Florian 
toilet preparations for men to the 
consumer.on May 4—following a 
long’ business-paper campaign—are 
of especial value not only because 
the} show how a radically new line 
has ‘been added to an old, but also 
because.the answers. to these ques- 
tions were made by Carl Weeks, 
president, whose experience in mer- 
chandising Armand toilet prepara- 
tions for women has given him per- 
sonal contacts with dealers that 
rank him as outstanding in his 
field. 

According to Mr. Weeks, the 
steps leading up to Florian’s pres- 
entation to the market are these: 

“In 1907 I originated and incor- 
porated Florian, under which name 
I first made a face powder. This 
company has had a continuous legal 
existence, although I sold it in 1909 
and bought it back in 1922. Until 
1926 I continuously experimented 


on a Florian line of toilet products 
for men, and until 1928 I sold some 
Florian shaving cream which, be- 
cause it was not effective from a 
sales viewpoint, I withdrew from 
the market. 

“I withdrew it also because a 
rather complete experience with 
Armand toilet preparations for 
women had shown me that the 
manufacturer should not put mer- 
chandjse on the market unless it 
will pass tests of originality, nov- 
elty and usefulness to qualify it 
with the consumer at the same time 
that it offers opportunity for 
profit—backed by definite and ef- 
fective advertising—which will 
qualify it with the_retail distributor. 
My comparatively brief experience 
with Florian showed it did not pass 
these tests. 

“In addition, Armand salesmen 
evinced a tendency to neglect the 
main circus for the side-shows, and 
I did not feel this was a sales con- 
dition that should be ‘continued. 

“As a result of these several fac- 
tors, I was just on the point of 
dropping all connections with toilet 
goods for men when an advertising 
man brought up the subject by ask- 
ing why someone did not get out 
an original shaving cream and con- 
tainer. This question came rather 
opportunely and proved to be the 
start of the present new Florian 
plan. 

“T leaned toward the belief that 
the time was ripe for toilet goods 
for men. Old masculine antago- 
nisms to creams and lotions having 
been broken down, men were be- 
ginning to realize that, if their 
faces are smooth and clean, their 
hair neat, their clothes pressed, and 
their shoes shined, they gain a sense 
of well being that is worth money. 
As I saw it, the market for toilet 
goods for men was about where the 
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market for cosmetics for women 
was fifteen years ago. This belief 
in the possibilities of a well de- 
signed line came not only from 
the not too successful early Florian 
experience but also from a gen- 
eral experience with Armand prod- 
ucts. So with the new enthusiasm 
engendered by the advertising man’s 
question, we brought into existence 
Brisk—a shaving cream packaged 
for men.” 

Before going too far with mer- 
chandising plans, Brisk was given 
tests among groups of men in three 
cities. Some of these men were 
‘ acquaintances of Armand. Others 
were complete strangers. In ad- 
dition, thorough tests were made in 
barber shops, with results that con- 
vinced Mr. Weeks that the product 
was right and could be pushed. The 
next consideration then was one of 
packaging. This hinged on still 
another factor, but can be touched 
on before bringing out the first one. 

“Believing the manufacturer has 
no right to trade on ideas of others 
in the field,” says Mr. Weeks, “we 


developed a distinctive package for 


Brisk, which we immediately 
sought to patent as a new creation. 
It was a tin container with hinged 
top to permit easy use of the shav- 
ing cream and to prevent accidental 
opening in travel bags. Its shape 
also obviated mistaking the cream 
for a woman’s face cream or a 
tooth paste. Colors were deep red 
and black. 

“In developing this package and 
in studying synonyms for Brisk, 
we found dash, stip, vim, trim, and 
smooth. Each of these offered 
ideas and suggested to us products, 
on which I had been experimenting, 
that have been developed into a 
group of original items that form 
a complete line of products for 
men. Zest for face lotion, Vim for 
face cream and Trim for hair, 
Smooth for face powder, and Stip 
for a ‘modern styptic’ all came to 
mind—as a complete Florian mas- 
cu-line. However, we decided to 
make haste slowly, and market 
these items one at a time. We 
could always add new items one at 
atime over a year or so, we felt. 

“At this point we faced an im- 
portant decision. Should we carry 


this line to the consumer as we 
had Armand, or should we market 
it otherwise? Because of long pre- 
vious experience in merchandising, 
unsuccessfully, men’s items along 
with toilet goods for women, I de- 
cided that Florian should be en- 
tirely separated from Armand. Ac- 
cordingly, we set up a Florian 
organization in Detroit, office and 
sales forces for the new products 
being completely divorced from the 
Armand organization. Our idea 
in this set-up was to give the new 
line as distinctive an identity as 
possible. Having headquarters for 
each company in different cities 
went a long way toward creating 
this individuality. 

“In keeping with this decision, 
a separate Florian sales force was 
built up, and five Florian salesmen, 
who have absolutely nothing to do 
with Armand, were sent out to 
cover the distributors of the United 
States. Meanwhile, Armand sales- 
men had absolutely nothing to do 
with Florian when they called on 
their accounts.” 

Consumer advertising was sched- 
uled for Brisk for an early May 
issue of one general weekly, but 
business-paper advertising was be- 
gun even before Florian salesmen 
went out on the road. How this 
was done and what results it 
brought are worth a good deal of 
attention from every manufacturer, 
for they give a clear insight into 
why Carl Weeks and Armand have 
been so successful in winning 
dealer co-operation that is con- 
sidered phenomenal. 

“Believing that, if advertising 
money is to be spent on the con- 
sumer, it is unwise to handicap 
the effectiveness of such advertis- 
ing money by slighting the dealer, 
Florian spent five months to fer- 
tilize the trade field,” says Mr. 
Weeks. “Our idea is that the surest 
way to win consumer dollars is to 
get retailers to push the merchan- 
dise wholeheartedly with wide- 
spread counter and window displays 
at the time the goods are being ad- 
vertised to the consumer.” 

On this principle, which has 
proved itself sound with Armand 
products over long years, news of 
the coming Florian line was given 
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to the trade far in advance of news 
to the consumer. This trade ad- 
vertising began in January publi- 
cations and the most graphic proof 
of its effectiveness and of the 
soundness of the basic plan is that 
when, in March, Florian salesmen 
called on their trade for the in- 
troductory campaign, they took 
orders for 4,660 dozens of Brisk in 
the first eight selling days —all 
without carrying a single 


in automobiles . . . in a brief 
eee of five years . . you 

ink of any good reason why “Flotas 
should have other than instant accep. 
tance on the part of men? 

A manufacturer’s yg in his prod. 
uct is justifiable only when it has a 
proven worth. Florian is way ahead 
of “up-to-date,” and is proven, satis 
factory merchandise. There is a splen. 
did profit to the dealer and we will 
give him every opportunity we legally 
can to keep that profit. 


(Signed) Carl Weeks, president, 





piece of merchandise to show 
what it was they were selling. 

The following will illus- 
trate how Florian’s way was 
prepared through business- 
paper copy which told of the 
new line long -before it was 
ready for the market: 


CARL WEEKS INTRODUCES 
FLORIAN— 
The mascu-line of toilet needs 
Brisk—Dash— Vim —Keen—Stip 
—Trim. 


These are the names of new “The finest compliment 


) yy products of masculine gen- 


« as distinctly male as ever bestowed in the drug industry” 


military brushes — suspenders — 
cigars. Every one of these 
Florian products is a he-man’s 
proposition . . . up to the min- 
ute for comfort and convenience 

. . all designed to increase 
men’s face value. 

For several months we have 
been working on what we be- 
lieve to be the most attractive 
sales policy ever presented to 
the wholecate and retail drug 
trade. 

Space permits only this an- 
nouncement at this time. I shall 
have more to say in this a 


"Dear Carl; 


“I have just had the pleasure of seeing the FLOR nd BRISK 
ey or Young Stribling ba 
ihe glove on his ot n 
Rave been knocked into the Gulf’ tea 
seconds after the first e008. 
“BRISK should be packed in an Asbestos container, It Is 
causing @ 


Lt 
that your office may have sore than this 
Sig. (A leading wholesale druggist) 
Brak shall fully bor ap to expects 
fone tn consumer quainty ad vertmg 


end prof posmebuawa In no other way 
can 1 repay the thowanpds of frenly 
ard Relplul Randa, 


heat [bith 





later on. It will Pond you, Florian Ine., 1316 Book Building, Detroit, Mic 





believe, -to read se —F 








prophecies from Florian. 


Long Before Brisk Was Ready for Consumers, 


told 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE 

In my own mind I am certain that 
Florian (the mascu-line of toilet needs 
for men) is to be a ten-strike. 

I know the products. 

I the packages - but, 
in my-€xperience, never ‘have I been 
so much impressed with the introduc- 
tion of any item of mercharidise as I 
have been with the first showing of the 
little ~~" box,,of Brisk . . . the 
new and differ shaving cream. 

This gets instant attention 
and if the dealer is enthusiastic about 
it — <8 a oe Se the con- 
sumer will be even more 1 

The world moves Age “If Walter 
Chrysler can take a sountl* idea and 
with good intentions and excellent work- 
manship go from nothing to third place 


Later this announcement News of Its Coming Was Given to the Trade 


Similar copy ran, and will con- 
tinue to run, every month in four 
publications addressed to the 
dealers who know the Carl Weeks 
name as that of a personal friend. 

Two months before the opening 
of the consumer advertising cam- 
paign, and ‘two months after the 
trade. campaign had nm under 
way, Florian Cvesmatd t out on 
their introductory tour of the 
United States. Through their own 
efforts and those of 2,000 jobbers’ 
salesmen, they started to capitalize 
the prelimina advertising for 
Florian :as ‘wellas the confidence 
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he Largest Cityin 
the Oldest States 


wesf of the Alleghanies 








Here is the ideal set-up for the National 
Advertiser—a city of 350,000 population; 
outstanding prosperity; a rich, accessible sur- 
rounding territory of over 1,000,000 people, 
completely covered economically at one ad- 
vertising cost. The Courier-Journal and The 
Louisville Times have kept pace with Louis- 
ville’s recent phenomenal growth. Vigilantly 
watchful of the public’s welfare for more 
than a century, it has remained for the past 
decade to demonstrate the true significance 
of the deep-rooted prestige enjoyed by these 
outstanding newspapers. Make your adver- 
tising message a counterpart of this editorial 
prestige. 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 


OVER 197,000 DAILY OVER 158,000 SUNDAY 


THE. LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Members A.B.C. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
‘THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Members the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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and good-will which jobbers and 
retailers maintain for Carl Weeks 
as an individual. To dealers was 
given the following card to be 
mailed from the druggist’s own 
store to the Detroit office: 

I am _ for Carl Weeks—just like 
FLORIAN IS FOR MEN. 

I want to be one of the first 500 
to put this new money maker across. 
. * Briskly. 

As soon as it is ready, I want a 
dozen Brisk to put on my counter. 
Wholesaler 
Druggist 

P. S. Tell Carl to send me a box 
of Brisk so I can talk it from the chin 
out. 

So successfully had the prelimi- 
nary advertising cultivated the trade 
that in the sixty days between start 
of actual Brisk merchandising and 
beginning of consumer advertising, 
Florian distributors already had 
sold one-third of their original pur- 
chase of 25,000 dozen. Florian dis- 
tributors were so enthusiastic about 
the inherent marketability of the 
item that they promised to sell 36 
per cent more than Florian, Inc., 
had expected. 

Part of this successful introduc- 
tion may be attributed to the fact 
that the new products will be mar- 
keted on lines essentially compar- 
able to those on which Armand 
products have been distributed for 
years. “That is,” says Mr. Weeks, 
“we are going to give the retailer 
a chance to enjoy a good profit and 
we are going to suggest a fair re- 
sale price, just as we said in our 
preliminary advertising to the trade. 

“Formally expressed, the Armand 
merchandising policy is this: (1) 
The Armand business is founded 
and built upon two fundamental 
principles, to wit: First, highest 
attainable quality of product, and 
second, absolute and unquestioned 
fairness and justice in all relations 
with customers, both trade and con- 
sumer. (2) In the interest. of 
fairness and justice to all concerned 
The Armand Company suggests 
fair resale prices for its products 
and declines to sell to dealers who 
do not charge them. Likewise, the 
company declines to sell to dealers 
who pursue any other unfair trade 
practice in merchandising Armand 
products. Sales: once made are, 
however, absolute and uncondi- 
tional. 
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“To this we add that the com. 
pany is pleased to include free 
goods as an evidence of its appre- 
ciation of the buyer’s continued and 
active interest in the merchandising 
of our products. They are a gen- 
erous dividend upon a valued in- 
vestment of good-will in the busi- 
ness. 

“Orders are accepted in consid- 
eration of the promise made, that 
should the purchaser at any time 
desire to sell any or all of his stock 
of Armand products other than at 
retail and within his own stores, or 
through a transfer of his entire 
business, he will first offer to sell 
them to our company at the origi- 
nal cost to him. 

“The only difference with Fio- 
rian, Inc., will be that, due to the 
Florian containers having so much 
greater first cost than Armand 
packages, free goods will be one- 
sixth dozen instead of one-fourth.” 

Along with this general merchan- 
dising, a liberal sampling cam- 
paign of several parts has been out- 
lined. (1) In each dozen Brisk 
for the dealer’s counter are 25 
samples. (2) Colleges, Rotary 
Clubs and other such organizations 
are sampled through both whole- 
salers and retailers, with fire and 
police departments, banks and other 
large industrial plants also included 
in the campaign. (3) Topping 
this, retail druggists send lists of 
their 25 outstanding customers who 
are sampled by mail from Florian’s 
central office. All of which work is 
estimated to run into more than 
5,000,000 samples, and is likely to 
carry on during the first three 
years of the new line’s life, 

Having prepared the trade and 
gained distribution for Brisk, Flo- 
rian on May 4, in consumer ad- 
vertising began to capitalize the 
missionary work of five months. 
This advertising seeks not only to 
introduce Brisk to men as dis- 
tinctly masculine, but it also will 
test out various suggested appeals 
for their individual pulling power. 
five different tests being planned 
for initial consumer copy. 

First copy will determine wheth- 
er the appeal to smart appearance 
is best. The second will study the 
“mint julep shave” approach. The 
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They Hava IT 


in Muscatine! 
Tuere are 3,912 families in Muscatine, Iowa, and 


2,015 of them have IT—they regularly read "The Amer- 
ican Weekly—almost 2 out of every 3 families; and 
Hearst newspaper center. 


IT in Aberdeen, S. D., 620 miles from Milwau- 


Muscatine is 210 miles from. Chicago, the nearest 
They also have 
kee, 3,497 families, 1,230 of whom read The 


American Weekly, nearly 33% 


And so it goes right across the United States. 
While The American Weekly is a tremen- 
dous sales influence in 17 principal Amer- 
ican cities,* i 


it also concentrates and domi- 
nates in 485 of America’s 784 towns and 
cities of 10,000 population and over 


In each of 153 cities it reaches one out of every 
two families. 


In 119 more cities it reaches from 40 to 50% 
In an additional 108 cities it reaches 30 to 40% 


In another 105 cities it reaches from 20 to 30% 
—but that isn’t all 


Nearly 2,000,000 
additional families in thousands of 
other communities regularly buy 
The American Weekly—making 
the unprecedented national total 

of 5,646,898 families who read 

The American Weekly 
Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
New York 
Omaha 


ester 
San Antonio 


Circulation 
in the World 








Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
wee Bldg. 5 Winthrop Square 
hicago Boston 
= Monadnock Bldg. 1138 Hanna Bldg. 
San Franc Cleveland 
12-231 General Motors Bidg., Detroit 
© 1929 by American Weekly, Inc. 


753 Bonnie Brae 
Los 


Angeles 
101 Marietta Street 
Atlanta 
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NEWS PDADER 





SOUP 
SOCKS 
SOAP 


Grocers 

Haberdashers 

Druggists 

The Boone Man has had a world of 
experience in dealing with the job of 
selling goods to all manner of out- 
lets. His helpful calls in the course 
of an average day cover an experience 
which is at your disposal. Use it, 
knowing that the Boone Man recog- 
nizes that he only sells his papers by 
helping you sell your goods. 


The Boone Man represents sixteen 


fast-growing newspapers in ten major 
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markets. He will be glad to present 
the basic facts that mean dollars to you 
in time saved and business gained. 


CALL IN THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager, National Advertising 

9 East 40th Street DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. NEW YORK CITY General Motors Bldg. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
inhrop Square Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


New York Journal Evening Chicago American 
Boston American Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 


‘ i 
Boston Advertiser Detroit Times 
Albany ¥ Union Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 
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third will be around the angle of 
tender skins. The fourth will sound 
out Brisk’s ability to soothe men’s 
skin as a sales point. And the fifth 
appeal to undergo this consumer 
test will be that of quick, abundant 
lather. Each of these will be tried 
out in separate advertisements 
carrying coupons addressed to 


Florian in Detroit. 


Death of 
Edwin A. Ames 


pw A. AMES, president of 
the Ostermoor Mattress Com- 
pany, New York, and the Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, died 
last week at Brooklyn. He was in 
his sixty-third year. He had been 
associated with the Ostermoor 
company, which he joined as a 
salesman, during all his business 
career. Active head of the busi- 
ness. since 1891; in 1917 he pur- 
chased the entire business from the 
estate of Henry A. Ostermoor. 

In. the early years of his associa- 
tion with the company, its principal 
business was the manufacture of 
church cushions. Mattresses, now 
the company's major product, were 
made as a side line. This change 
of business and the development of 
the company as a national adver- 
tiser, was largely brought about 
through the enterprise of William 
H. Johns, president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

In an article in Printers’ INK 
of October 18, 1926, Mr. Johns 
tells how, as a cub solicitor for 
Gcorge Batten, he succeeded in get- 
ting an order for an inch adver- 
tisement for Ostermoor church 
cushions. He felt, however, on 
studying the situation, that there 
were excellent prospects for the 
mattress end of the business and 
endeavored to interest Mr. Ames in 
selling mattresses by direct mail. 

“When I took the idea to the 
head of the business, Mr. Ames,” 
said Mr. Johns, “I was laughed out 
of the court.” Eventually Mr. 
Ames was persuaded to take a one- 
time. half-page advertisement but 
he “continued to sceptical of 
spending money for advertising 
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mattresses. When twelve checks 
accompanying orders were. received, 
Mr. Ames acknowledged the worth 
of the advertising investment.” The 
copy did not stop with the twelve 
orders but brought in enough busi- 
ness to pay for the cost of the space 
several times over. That was the 
start of the Ostermoor mattress 
business, “a business,” to quote Mr. 
Johns, “which later achieved a 
national store distribution and has 
spent millions of dollars for adver- 
tising.” 


Join Wilson & Bristol Agency 


S. Edgar Cole, recently with Pit and 
Quarry, Chicago, and formerly with the 
Longs 8 anville Corporation, New York, 

as been — a vice-president of 
Wilson & Bristol, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 

Mrs. Constance Groves Roberts, form- 
erly with the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, Inc., New York, and, more 
recently, an associate of Marjorie Sig- 
ner, advertising, of that city, has also 
joined Wilson & Bristol. She will be 
in charge of the women’s department. 


E. D. Gibbs, President, 


Bankexposition, Ltd. 

E. D. Gibbs has been elected president 
of Bankexposition, Ltd.. New York, to 
succeed J. Maxwell Gordon. Mr. Gibbs 
was also made a director of the cor- 
poration. 

He joined Bankexposition recently as 
vice-president in charge of sales. He 
formerly had been advertising and sales 
—— manager of the National Cash 

egister Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


New Account for Behel & 
Harvey Agency 
The Mufti Company, Cincinnati, man- 
ufacturer of Mufti dry cleaner, has 
. its advertising account with Behel 
& Harvey, Inc., hicago advertising 
agency. Magazines will be used in a 
campaign to start immediately. 


G. H. Wark Leaves National 
Cash Register Company 


G. H. Wark, for the last thirty-nine 
years with the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, twenty-six 
years of which he was European man- 
ager, has resigned from that organiza- 
tion. 


E. H. Anderson with L. W. 
Holley & Sons 


E. H. Anderson, formerly with the 
promotional display advertising staff of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
Capital. has joined the L. W. Holley & 
Sons Company, of that city, as advertis- 
ing manager. 
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National Advertisers Set Date 
for Annual Meeting 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers will hold its annual meeting Octo- 
ber 14, 15 and 16 at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass. Stuart Pea- 
body, Borden, Sales Company, New 
York, has been appointed chairman of 
the program committee and A. 
Grove, ison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc. Chicago will be associate 
chairman. 

Mr. Fesuesy and Mr. Grove will be 
assisted the following: H. Freeman 
Barnes, big a . Works of the 
General _ Electric ompany; Allan 
Brown, Bakelite Corporation; William 
A. Hart, I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc.; J. Seward Johnson, 
Johnson & Johnson; E. B. ar 
Stanco, Incorporated; Arthur H. Ogle, 
Bauer & Black; Walter Scott Rowe, e 
Estate Stove Com any; Gilbert Durston, 
Mohawk Car ills; W. K. Burlen, 
New England Confectionery Company; 
Allyn B. MeIntire, Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company; Grafton B. Perkins, 
Lever Brothers Company, and R. T. 
Whitney, Hood Rubber Products Com- 
pany, Inc. 


“The Modern Priscilla” Ap- 
points G. H. Hands 


George H. Hands, for the last thir- 
teen years with The Modern Priscilla 
Boston, most of the time in charge o 
New England territory, has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of that 
publication. As advertising director, he 
succeeds Earle R. MacAusland, who, as 
previously r sepocted, has joined "Children, 
The Parents’ Magazine, New York, in 
a similar capacity. 

Arthur W. Stockdale is now in charge 
of the New York office of The Modern 
Priscilla. 


To Represent South African 


Publications 

The South African Grocer and Gen- 
eral Dealer, Johannesburg, the South 
African Review, Cape Town, and the 
South African "Parmer, Pretoria, have 
appointed the John D. Hamilton Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
New York, as their advertising repre- 
sentative, 


Macfadden Buys New Haven 
“Times-Union” 

The Macfadden Publications, New 
York, have bought the New aven, 
Conn., Times-Union. T. O. Barton, who 
has been with the Macfadden organiza- 
tion, will be business manager. 


To Direct du Pont Foreign 
‘Advertising 


The E. I. du_ Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del., has 
a pointed the Millsco Agency, Inc., "New 

ork advertising agency, to direct its 
foreign advertising. 
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Glycerine Producers Plan 
Larger Campaign 


A co-operative advertising campaign 
and ~ 7 program is ing 
planned by the Glycerine Producers 
Association, New ork. Newspapers 
will be used in 300 key cities. aga- 
zine advertising in color es, business 
papers and direct mail will also be used. 

he Glycerine Producers Association 
has a standard radiator glycerine anti- 
freeze product, manufactured by its 
member companies under their individual 
names. These companies are co- 
operating in the use of uniform sales 
literature, sales helps and research as- 
sistance through the association office. 


C. R. Palmer, President 
Cluett, Peabody 


C. R. Palmer, yoogeatess and * 
rector of sales of Cluett, 
Company, Inc., Troy, N. ye te 4. 
elected president of that organization. 
He ea, Edgar H. Betts who re- 
signed recently. 

r. Palmer has been with the Cluett, 

Peabody company for the last twenty- 
one years, starting as a salesman. 


Helena Rubinstein Account to 
Fertig Agency 


Helena Rubinstein, Inc., New York, 
beauty preparations, has appointed The 
Lawrence Fertig Company, Inc., ‘ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers, 
magazines and rotogravure will be used, 


C. C. Fancher with Industrial 


Publications, Inc. 
C. C. Fancher formerly with the &er- 
stone division of the McGraw-Hill 
log and Directory Company, -has joined 
Industrial Publications Inc., Chicago. 
He will represent “Ceramic Products 
Cyclopedia.” 


R. S. Holbrook with St. Louis 
“Globe-Democrat”’ 


Russell S. Holbrook, formerly with 
the Ralston-Purina Company, St. Louis, 
is now with the business research de- 
partment of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 


Certo and Hellmann Accounts 


to Benton & Bowles 
The Postum Company, Inc., New 
York, has placed the advertising ac- 
counts of Certo and Hellmann Mayon- 
naise with Benton & Bowles, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Death of F. S. Guild 
Frank S. Guild, former art director 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal and for 
many years with the art department of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, died ‘recently at the age of 
sixty-four. 
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solutely on Women’s Wear Daily and 
its allied publications for complete, 
authentic and 


“It made me so mad,” she says, 


“that I sent me par Ry a f wy of 
resignation, tol i any 
store that would to with- 


out Women’s Wear 


CHICAGO 
~y a WASHINGTON 





1 | RETAILING STYLE. GOURCES 
‘eekly Newspaper deve Formerly Women r Mag 
Ae nie 21,268 net paid (ABC 
cy Established, Jan. 5, 1929 WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 


Retailer's Newspaper 
FAIRCHILD’S INTERNATIONAL , 29,634 net paid ( ABC) 


MAN-—and his clothes— LONDO 
British and Continental Style 
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Department’s eee 


report, “How De- 


artments Are rouped Under 

in Retail Stores,” typical of 
thoy aller Uhe viny Genel Fairchild market data, is available 
lation to the advertiser. upon request. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
BRUSSELS BERLIN “/PARIS 





DAILY NEWS RECORD FAIRCHILD BULLETINS 
Textile-Apparel News and Ideas LONDON—PARIS 


FAIRCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES 
of the Textile-Apparel Field 
FAIRCHILD TEXTILE-APP 
ANALYSIS 





When to Use the Crayon Art 
Technique 


An Excellent Substitute for Halftone Illustrations, It Supplies Pleasing 
Atmosphere and Can Be Made to Print Well on Any Quality 
of Paper Stock 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ESERVED popularity. follows 

the various novel techniques 
which: have come with the. use of 
crayon on surfaced paper—paper 
which is porous and with sufficient 
“tooth” to form a_tone- pattern, 
with interstices «_ 


A few warnings remain, such as 
the tendency to make an original 
drawing larger than need be, 
larger than is safe for a consider- 
able reduction for certain fields. 
Nothing can ever overcome this, 
and it applies es- 





of white, thereby 
making it possible 
to engrave an 
original for line 
reproduction with 
no fear of “filling 
in.” 

The technique 
is comparatively 
new in its appli- 
cation to advertis- 
ing, for engravers 
used to look with 
disfavor upon 
drawings depart- 
ing too. widely 
from convention. 
“If you wish to 
be absolutely safe, 
especially in 
newspapers,” was 
the old-time 
warning, “better 
keep to good, old 
reliable pen and 
ink. Then you 
don’t need to 
worry.” 

But then came 
engraving proc- 
esses capable of 
catching every subtle nuance or 
method or medium of any artist. 
And for any advertising medium. 
Provided the artist uses ordinary 
judgment, he need not anticipate 
muddled reproduction when the 
technique is off the beaten path. 
One by one all of the former dif- 
ficulties have been overcome, and 
the artist, unhindered and with no 
rules and regulations to limit him, 
has given all advertising a remark- 
able diversity of art atmosphere. 


An Attractive Crayon Illustration from 
an American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction Advertisement 
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pecially to crayon 
illustrations. 

Think a mo- 
ment, you who 
may not be 
versed in such 
problems: Con- 
tracting a thing 
tightens its de- 
tails. Lines on 
an original draw- 
ing, a line be- 
tween, will surely 
come closer to- 
gether if the pic- 
ture is reduced, 
say three times. 
The same applies 
to any surface, 
any shading, any 
tone value. 

The artist is 
to be forgiven 
for asking that 
his originals be 
at least twice- 
size. Often re- 
duction improves 
an illustration if 
the artist has 
kept reduction in 
mind all the while. With a pen, 
for line reproduction, it is admit- 
tedly difficult to draw actual-size. 
Style is cramped. 

But there is a happy medium, 
and this may be taken to mean 
drawings in all techniques. Even 
those who work in oil or water 
color, for halftone reproduction, 
must watch this problem of reduc- 
tion. A picture “darkens up” if 
there are several reductions. 

In former days, advertisers felt 
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singularly restricted when they 
came to newspaper campaigns re- 
quiring illustrations. .True, in pen 
and ink, or in poster blacks, with a 
brush, there was wide variety, but 
despite this, all campaigns bore a 
family resemblance. Something 
new in technique was obviously 
needed. ; ' 
There were various experiments, 
some of a rather disastrous char- 
acter in the earlier periods of de- 
velopment. Halftones, during this 
era, were not printing well. What 
substitute could be found? Some- 
one thought of crayon, on rough- 
surfaced board, and a wonderful 
new medium was born and refined. 
It was found that when a grease 
crayon or a soft pencil or a piece 
of charcoal was drawn across these 
interesting open surfaces, the re- 
sultant tone-was not by any means 
the equal of a halftone screen, but 
equally artistic, soft and flexible in 
the hands of an imaginative artist. 
The question of safe reproduc- 
tion in line was easily solved by 
the texture of the artist. There 
were always a sufficient number of 
white areas to set off the shaded 
portions. When reduced, on the 
other hand, these tones took on at 
least a suggestion of a halftone 
technique. They were a 
pleasing departure from 
pen-and-ink drawings of 
the past regime. 
Of papers to use, there 
are many. Some are more 
open and porous than 
others; some provide for 
a genuine design or pattern. 
Some are manufactured 
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with a chalk-surface which can be 
scratched, white showing through 
as a result. Some are designed to 
suggest a coarse halftone screen. 
Certain water-color papers are ex- 
cellent for the purpose. 

The more desirable are mounted 
on heavy board. This “tooth” 
which they possess makes a line re- 
production possible of a crayon 
drawing which on a piece of 
smooth paper would require a half- 
tone. 

But the artist, even when he 
works on the special surfaces, must 
be careful lest he accidentally 
smudge or smear his effects. Such 
areas would reproduce solid black 
or at least present an unsightly ap- 
pearance. 

It is always wise to avoid rub- 
bing or smearing a crayon drawing 
and they invite this disaster. Be- 
fore sending them to the engraver 
or if they are to receive much 
handling, they should be “blown 
over” with a special preparation in 
liquid form which covers the sur- 
face with a glaze and prevents 
smudging. 

The beauty of the crayon tech- 
nique is that there are so many 
variants, and exactly as the pen- 


and-ink artist may express his per- 


sonality in his own 
way, with a distinctive 
style, in just the same 
manner, crayon on 
different surfaces, 
yields to the magic 
touch of individuality. 

Crayon drawings 
lend themselves to 
vignetting. The artist 


The Crayon Technique Is Particularly Efficacious for Figure Studies as This 
Willard Storage Battery Picture Proves 
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WE LEAD IN DRUGS _ Every line in the 2000-line adver 
’ ' tisement reproduced here from thd 
HE Times-Press leads in drug | June 17th issue of the Times-Pres 
store advertising in the Akron- | was paid for by RCA dealers, noj 
aria. In the month of May—in the | by the factory. : 
first five months of 1929—as well as 
during the entire year of 1928—the 
druggists of our city published more 
advertising in the -Times-Press than 


Of its own volition the Times- 
Press prepared the advertisement, 
offered it to Radio Corp. dealers on 


in Akron’s Other Good Newspaper. | 2 Pro rata basis, and it was bought 


and paid for by these gentlemen at 


And, as the months go by, the ennd chbes. 


Times-Press becomes ever more 
dominant in this important adver- Why was RCA given such super) 
tising classification. co-operation by its Akron dealers? 


There is but one reason for this First, because they wanted to sel 
continued Times-Press supremacy in 
such an important classification, ‘4.¢., 
results. The drug merchants of this 
city know which newspaper puts 
dollars in their cash registers and 
profits in their pockets. If you 
consider a function of your adver- 
tising to be the “influencing” of 
Akron dealers, then by all means, 
your schedule belongs in the Akron 
Times-Press—for that’s where Akron 
dealers will see your message. They 
will be more apt to stock your prod- 
ucts if they know your advertising 
is to appear in the newspaper that 
actually sells merchandise. 


nm 
CO-OPERATION 
WHICH IS! 


ERE is dealer-and-newspaper 
co-operation which is co-opera- 
tion! 

















dealers? 
| to sell 
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sets, and they knew the Times-Press 
would do the job. 


Second, because the dealers knew 
the ad would appear in the Times- 
Press. 

There are hundreds of other spe- 
cific examples of successful dealer- 
and-Times-Press co-operation. For 
the dealers are enthusiastic about 
this newspaper. They know—from 
their own day-by-day experience— 
that it produces results, it sells 
merchandise, it makes a profit for 
them. 


Perhaps you want better dealer 
co-operation in the Akronaria. We 
can help you attain it. 


nr 
FREE 


Ww: issue each month an 8-page 
report of Akronaria business 
conditions as they. influence adver- 
tising and sales work in this terri- 





tory. You should be on the mailing 
list. Write the National Advertising 
Dept., Akron Times-Press, Akron, 
Ohio—or tell any representative of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


a) 


STILL GROWING 


In the first five months of 1929 the 
people of Akron took out permits 
for $9,219,867 worth of new con- 
struction, $1,778,262 more than dur- 
ing the same period of 1928. 


As the months roll by the phe- 
nomenal growth of this city be- 
comes even more rapid, outstripping 
by every measure the tremendous 
strides of the “boom” days of the 
world war period. 


But this present growth is solid, 
substantial. The inherent advantages 
of Akron are asserting themselves. 
Whatever it is, the people can buy 
your product. 





Akron Is Not in the Cleveland Market — It Stands Alone 





AKRON 
TIMES 
PRESS 


Represented by the National Advertising Department, S 
ark Ave., New York; 400 |G <X 
Angeles, * } séeiphia 


Newspapers, 230 = 
it, San 


icago; Francisco, Los 


foerigoo Howard 
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A Clark’s Teaberry Gum Illustration 
That Was Done in Crayon 


may safely shade an illustration 
“off to nothing.” Some specialists 
in this field add dry brush and 
solid black in places to excellent 
effect. 

The crayon plate may be in half- 
tone, for magazine or booklet use, 
or Ben Day tints may be fused with 
it. Beautiful and artistic indeed 
are these results. So much so, that 
advertisers are coming to the use 
of crayon plates, either in line or 
in halftone, for their more impos- 
ing magazine schedules as a foil 
for the inevitable wash drawing or 
camera series. 

It is unnecessary to cover a 
crayon drawing with an airbrush 
or wash tint if a halftone is de- 
sired. The screen alone will at- 
tend to this. and a little extra tool- 
ing out of highlights will improve 
the plate, dependent, of course, 
upon the subject and its manner of 
handling. 

There is really no list of subjects 
which are reserved for the tech- 
nique, for crayon can be used for 
any form of illustration, any mate- 
rial, any theme. It is merely another 
method of interpretation and en- 
graving. But nothing can quite 
take the place of it for newspapef 
campaigns and for illustrations 
which are to be used in business 
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papers and in farm journals where 
either paper or printing may be 
less than 100 per cent. 

A deeply-etched plate is prefer- 
able, always, for there are so many 
delicate tones and values in the 
original which may suffer if a 
carelessly engraved plate is made. 

The crayon technique is particu- 
larly efficacious for figure studies 
and for landscapes, where its flexi- 
bility of tone comes in handy. 
Some of the most interesting draw- 
ings of technical and mechanical 
subjects I have ever .seen were 
drawn in crayon. It is customary 
to outline the picture first in pencil, 
and then to shade it almost as the 
artist would secure his values in 
wash. And there are easily as 
many tones securable in this 
medium. 

With modernistic effect in favor, 
the flat planes of color which are 
at the disposal of the artiste when 
he works in crayon bring about 
exactly the correct tempo of tone 














An Aetna Life Insurance Illustration 
That Uses Crayon for Modernistic 
Effects 


flashing background 
values. When mingled with a half- 
tone, they are unusually attractive, 
too. By this I mean the mounting 
of a photographic subject, in sil- 


for those 
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Remington-Rand Magazine Advertising Is 


Using the Crayon Technique. 


These Illustrations Are an Attractive Part of the Displays 


houette, on surface board and the 
addition of the modernistic treat- 


ment as a background. 

If 2 copy of a photograph is to 
be made for newspaper or farm 
journal use, with detail preserved 
and the fidelity of the camera kept 
always in mind, crayon is a super- 
lative method, vying only with the 
painstakingly made pen illustration 
over a silverprint. 

It is possible, today, to have the 
equivalent of a silverprint sur- 
printed on the rough stock, over 
which an artist may work with his 
crayon. The background detail is 
so delicate it in no wise interferes 
with a successful reproduction. But 
halftone screen is essential in such 
drawings. 

The equivalent of crayon illustra- 
tion is securable with either pencil 
or charcoal The-latter Jends: it- 
selt better to highlight halftones, 
however, and the former is smudgy 
and by no means as easy to handle. 
In both cases, rough surfaced board 
must be employed. But more care 
is essential, both in the making of 
the original and in the engraving. 
Charcoal is far too perishable to 
be practical. 

A crayon will give absolutely 
even background — effects, when 


skilfully handled. Because of this 
it is more popular than Ben Day, 
for it will not. fill-in, will not 
smudge, and will reproduce itself 
accurately. 

There are few techniques that 
equal crayon for artistic portrai- 
ture. With a photograph as the 
inspiration it is possible. for the 
artist to reproduce every value and 
tone and blending of tints and tex- 
tures to give a faithful facsimile of 
the original, and whatever the 
paper stock, printing is safe. 

There is no reason why crayon 
illustrations should not be com- 
bined with other mediums and to 
excellent effect. Thus, part of a 
picture may be’in pen and ink, or 
wash, and the remainder in the 
free and sketchy technique which 
crayon invariably invites. 

It is a contrasting medium and 
may be employed to emphasize one 
portion of a composition and sub- 
due anothcr. Suppose you have a 
magazine drawing to make, in 
which one particular piece of fur- 
niture in a room is to be featured 
over all else. This one part can 
be in halftone, photographically 
rendered, while the background 
and all other accessories of detail 
are in free crayon. 
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To keep well, 
it’s well to keep 
just ONE doctor 
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HERE are many good means to maintain good 

health. But one skilled physician to guide you is 
better than the conflicting advice of a flock of friends 
that may only build you a “tummy-ache”. 


There are many good ways to advertise your business. 
But for proper coordination, and the greatest effective- 
ness, let the advertising agency that directs your space 
advertising give you the benefit of its unbiased advice 
and complete service in all the forms of Outdoor Adver- 


tising, too. 


The National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. is com- 
posed of 228 advertising agencies directing and placing 
Outdoor Advertising for hundreds of advertisers as an 
integral part of these clients’ campaigns. These 228 
advertising agencies, through the Bureau, also bring to 
their clients’ interest the cooperation of the placing 
organization with the best facilities for securing loca- 
tions, plant owners’ cooperation, and the Bureau’s own 
complete and independent Field Service. There is no 
other way to get this service. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago Detroit 











Just Some Real Good Letters 


They Are Based on an Uncanny Knowledge of Human Nature 


By Maxwell Droke 


Aen it may be rather 
damaging to the professional 
status of those of us who work 
with words, it must be admitted 
that now and then some chap comes 
along who knows practically none 
of the rules of writing, but by his 
uncanny knowledge of human na- 
ture writes letters that get what 
they go after. 

Out in Des Moines, Iowa, there 
is just such a man. His name is 
E. R. Stotts, and he runs the Mil- 
ler Sanitary Laundry, a business 
that has been built to a very large 
degree by what Stotts himself 
terms “direct letters.” He dislikes 
the term, “circular letter.” 

“While it is true,” he explains, 
“that the same letter is sent to 
2,000 persons; it is also true that 
these letters have a personal touch. 
We would have said pretty much 
the same things in the same way 
if we had been writing to a single 
individual.” _ 

Mr. Stotts, in his letters, makes 
no extravagant claims; no trite 
statements or conventional prom- 
ises. And there is a conspicuous 
absence of the “Do it now!” urge. 
As he himself says, “We are doing 
a slow, steady, educational job, and 


I don’t expect any one letter to ° 


work wonders. If by our letters 
we can break down prejudices, and 
gradually, build up belief in our 
ideas and ideals, I am satisfied. 

“Our letters all point in a cer- 
tain direction. The psychology 
back of them is identical. By sug- 
gestive salesmanship we are creat- 
ing in the mind of our. reader the 
feeling that a laundry is a business 
house, sound, substantial, depend- 
able ; that we employ the same kind 
of people, with the same hopes and 
ideals, as do other responsible busi- 
ness houses, 

“We know that in the minds of 
a great many people the laundry is 
a little, smelly hole in the wall, 
closely related to a Chinaman. We 
hope that after reading our let- 
ters our prospects will have a dif- 
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ferent mental picture of what the 
modern laundry really is. 

“If we can subtly sell them the 
laundry as an institution, we aren't 
concerned so much about selling 
our particular service. That will 
come: along as a matter of course.” 

Here’s how Stotts, in one of his 
letters, gets across a message to 
the woman :who hesitates to send 
her washing out, because of cer- 
tain prejudices in regard to laun- 
dry personnel : 


Dear Madam: 

Yesterday I was leaving my office 
just after "the whistles blew, the folks 
who work in the laundry were leaving 
at the same time. One of the girls 
extended her hand and said, “Goodbye, 
Mr. Stotts.” “‘Well, Lena,” 1 answered, 
“what is happening to you?” “T am 
getting married tomorrow,” she an- 
swere I wished her good luck and 
was on my way. 

This morning I learned that Lena 
came to us three and one-half years ago, 
after her father died leaving her mother 
with Lena and a brot as her sole 
means of support. During that three 
and one-half years she has helped her 
mother with the housework and has 
aided the brother to purchase a home, 
and just this week they completed the 
payments and the was made over 
to the mother, Today Lena is being 
married. 

Have you ever heard anyone speak 
in slighting terms of the girls who work 
in a laundry? Have you. heard any 
one say they didn’t like to send their 
clothes to d laundry? Well, I am tell 
ing you about Lena because Lena rep- 
resents the average girl or woman who 
works in a laundry. Some of them are 
grandmothers, helping to support chil- 
dren of unfortunate daughters whose 
husbands are shirking their responsibil- 
ities. Others are daughters helping a 
mother to pay for a home; others are 
widows keeping their children at school 
that they may have an education; they 
are honest, deserving people; they are 
hard working people. 

I thought you would be interested to 
know about Lena for it is the patronage 
of our good friends that enabled us to 
give Lena the employment which en- 
abled her to help her brother give the 
mother a home. 

We appreciate your business and so 
does Lena. 

Yours truly, 


Stotts likes to build his: letters 
around personalities and news 


events. He reasons that people are 
always interested in the doings o! 
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other people. And he makes this 
accepted truth work to his advan- 
tage in letters such as this: 


Dear Madam: 

Mrs. Anna Rulli, our head collar 
ironer, has been specializing on coliars 
for sixteen years. 

Mrs. Long, our head shirt ironer, has 
been with us for twelve years; and 
Mrs. Van Horn, the inspector and fin- 
isher, has been with us for eight years. 

When you can get the experience and 
the skill of peopie like these without 
paying anything extra for it, it is worth 
having 

We ‘will call at your house and get 
a bundle of collars or’ shirts at any 
time. Lots of the men bring them down 
themselves, but that isn’t necessary. 

Call us and we will get them. A 
trial will convince you of the superior 
workmanship of these experienced 
women. 

Drop in sometime and see how they 
do it. 

Yours truly, 
P. S. Last week we washed and ironed 
3,210 shirts. 


With a keenly developed “nose 
for news,” Stotts makes each out- 
of-the-ordinary occurrence in or 
about the plant pay double divi- 
dends by converting it into copy. 
Here is an instance: 


Dear Madam: 

Evidently the Ringlings heard of our 
ambition to do everybody’s family wash 
so they wired us from Waterloo and 
asked if we would do theirs. We wired 
back that we would and today we did. 

We thought that you might be in- 
terested in knowing what the Ringlings 
family washing really amounts to. They 
had: 864 shirts, 1738 pillow cases, 1674 
sheets, 39 spreads, 1175 collars, and 
handkerchiefs by the hundreds. Then 
there were socks, pajamas, B. V. D.’s, 
and such like that I will not take time 
to enumerate. 

We picked up their work at 7 o’clock 
in the morning and had it back to them 
at 7 o’clock that evening. They had 
800 of the pillow cases and sheets by 
noon. 

Why not take a lesson from the Ring- 
lings? We will get your family bund 
and return it to you all in the best 
of condition, and -contrary to the gen- 
eral belief it isn’t expensive to send 
your work to the laundry. In the long 
run it is cheaper than to do it at home 
and the clothes don’t wear out any more 
rapidly if we wash them than if they are 
washed at home. 

We handle them carefully and use 
nothing but plenty of soft water and 
pure soap. Do as Ringlings did and 
send the whole bundle in and let us 
show you how well we can do it. 

Yours truly, 


\gain, when the Citizens Mili- 
tary Training School was con- 
ducted at Des Moines last summer, 

Stotts, with his usual sense of 
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showmanship, realized the oppor- 
tunity for this effective letter : 


Dear Madam 
PR... you ever have company on wash 


ae did. Just this week Uncle Sam 
brought to Ft, Des Moines 1700 fine 
young men for four weeks’ training and 
= are doing the washing for them. 

hursday we brought the bundles in, 

7“ you imagine it! 1700 pairs of 
khaki treethes, 1700 wool shirts, 3400 
sheets, 1700 pillow slips, 3800 socks, and 
B. V. D pajamas, handkerchiefs? 
Gee! What a mess. 

It wouldn’t be so bad if that was 
all we had to do, but Xe top of that 
there is the regular wash ing. 

Many hundreds of the Des Moines 
people send their washing here every 
week, and we are not disappointing them 
to take care of the visitors; in fact, 
we could do even more than we are 
doing. We want to remind you that 
while we are doing a lot of work, we 
will appreciate a call from you at any 


time. 

The famil pends is our s 
and we would be delighted to 
washing or any part of it. 
Walnut 173. 

Yours truly, 


ialty 
o your 
Just call 


And here is another instance of 
the personal experience put profit- 
ably to work. This time not an 
employee, but a customer is the 
subject : 


Dear Madam: 

Yesterday an insurance man walked 
into my office and after talking insur- 
ance for a few minutes, said, “I just 
want to show you what your laundry 
did to my shirt.” 

‘And he began to take off his coat. 

I thought perhaps we had torn it in 
some way or injured it, so I waited. 
He showed me a sleeve that had been 
mended, then he said, “This shirt is 
old and I used it working around the 
car and in the garden. got it dirty 
and sent it in with the rest of the 
bundle to be washed, and much to the 
surprise of my wife, when it came back 
it was all mended and now you see, I 
am wearing it in to my business.” 

I told him that his experience was 
not an unusual one, that we have one 
woman in the plant who does nothing 
but mend and sew; she fixes button 
holes and puts on buttons. and 
ordinary repairs all the time. 

We say nothing about it, we make 
no charge for the service, and we don’t 
guarantee to fix every rip. and_ hole, 
but we do fix thousands of them. That’s 
just one of the services that we render 
to our customers and .one which has 
made for us some mighty good friends 
among the women. 

Why not send your bundle in? It’s 
really cheaper than doing it at home 
and it will save you, oh, so much work! 

Truly yours, 
P. S. Telephone Walnut 173 (Ask for 
Miss Simpson). 


Making one letter hinge upon a 
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NO NATIONAL MAGAZINE LIST 
IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS 


unique Farm 


* 


The Farm Journal brings your product to the attention 
of more than one and a half million farm prospects. 

It has the Jargest out-of-town circulation of any 
magazine in America. 

Ithas the /argest group of well-to-do farm subscribers 
(average balanced capital $16,293). 

If you were to use all the leading genera! maga- 
zines, you could not reach an equal number of farm 
homes of equal size and buying power. 

General magazines miss the real country market 
because they do not have sufficient country coverage 
to influence enough people. They are not specifically 


cast for that purpose. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago 
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Publication 


The Farm Journal is published for farm folks, the 


people who make up the real agricultural market. 


Its editorial content recognizes their particular 
business problems and understands their mental 
outlook. 

They believe in The Farm Journal from cover to 
cover. They do what The Farm Journal advocates. 
They buy what The Farm Journal recommends. 

The circulation of The Farm Journal has been built 
up out among the fertile acres, in the prosperous coun- 
ties where most of the farm money is made today. 

With precision and without waste it reaches 1,500,- 
000 choice homes in the last great market which re- 


mains open to American manufacturers. 


NATIONAL 


Fa arm Journal 


raises more little red flags on farmers’ mail- 
boxes than any other publication in America. 
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previous one is an idea that Stott 
frequently employs, as in the open- 
ing paragraph of the message 
which follows. 

This method of putting across a 
technical talk through a third party 
makes readable a message that 
might otherwise have been a bit 
difficult. You become interested in 
the story, and before you realize 
it you have absorbed the very points 
that the writer wants you to get. 


Dear Madam: 

A few days ago, I told you how the 
insurance man’s wife appreciated having 
us repair her husband's shirt, and now 
this morning comes another interesting 
episode. 

A couple of months ago, an adver- 
tising man came in and told me all 
about his business, and I thought it 
would only be fair if I should tell him 
something about mine, and so I took 
him out through the laundry and showed 
him how we handle a family bundle, 
and how we wash it all by itself; and I 
showed him the soap we use and had 
him put a piece of it to his tongue 
so he could note its purity. I showed 
him the water softeners by which we 
soften nearly 3,000,000 gallons of water 
each month and then how we extract 
the water from the clothes without 
squeezing or twisting them or subject- 
ing them to any hard pressure, and then 
how we press rather than rub them. 

And then he said to me, “You con- 
firm what I have been telling my wife. 
I have always thoughf a good laundry 
could do the work satisfactorily, but my 
wife feels that it is her duty to have 
the washing done at home. She gets 
herself all tired out doing it. he 
hasn’t as much patience with the children 
as she ought to have, and when I go 
home at night, she is fagged. Then 
when another day with the ironing is 
passed, there are two days out of the 
week when she isn’t at her best. Be- 
sides that, she is wearing herself out. 

“I am helpless, however, for I can’t 
insist upon ~ sending her bundle to 
the laundry. I have hinted at it a 
number of times; I have suggested it, 
but you can see that I can’t tell her 
the real facts in the case because she 
thinks she is doing just the thing that 
a good wife and mother ought to do. 
She thinks she is saving money. She 
thinks the clothes wear longer and I 
can’t convince her otherwise. : 

“I can’t tell her that she is wearing 
herself out, that she is cross with the 
children, and that the lines are forming 
arow r eyes. I can’t tell her that 
she is doing more harm than good by 
trying to save in this manner. I wish 
you could tell her.” 

And so I promised him some day I 
would call his wife up, but before I 
could get to it her work piled up on 
her so that she didn’t want to be both- 
ered by having the laundry done at 
home, and she called us up. 

Yesterday, he came in radiantly happy 
and said to me, “If you ever want a 
testimonial letter, call my wife. Now 
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she sees how mistaken she was; now 
she sees the advantage of sending her 
washing to you. The cost is about the 
same and she is relieved of all that 
trouble and all the worry and she told 
me yesterday that never again would 
she have another washing in the 
house.” 

We all profit by the experiences of 
others. Perhaps you too might do your 
self a favor by letting us do your wash- 
ing. We do it at wholesale, y 
and we know it will suit you. In fact, 
if you will call up and mention this 
ietter, we will guarantee to satisfy you, 
We have enough confidence in our own 
ability and in your fairness to make you 
that offer. 

Phone Walnut 173 and if I am not 
here, ask for Miss Simpson. She is 
my assistant in the Service Department, 

Yours truly, 


That letter, [ submit, is a star 
example of the difficult art of tell- 
ing a prospect what she may not 
like to hear, without offending her. 
It is a model of diplomacy—a fea- 
ture that is missing from all ‘oo 
many letters. 


Tested and Approved 


G. F. Bartne anp Company 
Syracuse. N. Y., Jumz 27, 1929 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Your letter of June 25 received with 
the articles enclosed, and also valuable 
data on rulings concérning patent medi- 
cine advertising. We have often heard 
of your efficiency, but we have not had 
occasion to put it to test until now. 

We want to thank you for your val- 


uable help. 
G. F. Barrue, 
President 


To Direct Collins Company 
Foreign Advertising 


The Collins Company, Collinsville, 
Conn., manufacturer of agricul-ural 
tools and implements, has appointed the 
Foreign Advertising and Service Bu- 
reau, Inc., New York, export advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its foreign adver- 
tising. A campaign is planned on 
Collins axes and machetes. 


R. E. Lee Joins F. E. M. 
Cole, Inc. 


. E. Lee, formerly Western repre- 
sentative of the Century Publications, 
and, more recently, with the Chicago 
office of the Condé Nast Publications, 
has joined F. E. M. Cole, Inc., pul 
lishers’ representative, Chicago. 


New Account for Ronalds 
Agency 


Tooke Brothers, Ltd., Montreal, has 
appointed the Ronalds Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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The advertisement can’t 


make a sale unless the 


prospects read it. Beau- 


tiful typogravhy helps 
a lot and Bt. IDSCHO’S 


is the place to get it. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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DIAMOND P WALNUT! 


California's ‘finest 


PROFITABLE FORM OF ADVERTISIN( 
FOR US. 


‘‘Car cards were run in the State of Ohio for si 
months during the 1927 season and again for 
similar period in 1928. This was done for a doubl 
purpose. First, to increase consumer demand ant 
second, to test the value of car card advertising. 


For That Final canal 
ties 


Dunas D 
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helled Walnuts.too- MRM Vacuum Process 


$oz. and 80z. Tins Always Keeps 
Them Sweet 
‘et 2 rr i | and Fresh ~ 
fe 8 LLY 
oe: VAi ven in Summer 
f joe. matt \hesee WALNUT: Eve 
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ek and neck in sales for the past five years. 


SALES WERE CHECKED AT THE END OF 
THE CAMPAIGN AND OHIO PRODUCED A 
33.9 PER CENT INCREASE OVER PENN- 
SYLVANIA—TRULY A MARKED TRIBUTE 
TO STREET CAR ADVERTISING.” 


Irresistible 
with 
Walnuts/ 


g Damon s"WVALNUTS 
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HAVE A COPY? 


For an international advertiser we have just 
completed a 32 page pamphlet, created and 
produced in its entirety under the Goldmann 
“Minimum Overhead Plan,” without an iota 
of change in the original dummy. 


Among others, this pamphlet possesses two 
outstanding features. Two distinctly dif- 
ferent products are given equal emphasis 
without confliction of any kind, and the four 
covers are a remarkable example of four- 
color effect from three-color process plates. 


May we send you a copy? At the same time, 
may we tell you all about the Goldmann 
“Minimum Overhead Plan” and what it 
might mean to you in solving your direct-mail 
advertising problems? 


Jsaae Goldmann, Company 


FOUNDED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK. N.Y WORTH 6080 
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There’s Never Any Rest for the 
Sales Manager 


When Everything Looks Rosy Sales Managers Would Do Well to 
Remember That “If It Isn’t One Tiing It’s Another” 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company . 


FEW years ago a young army 

officer brought into the ranks 
of a group of New York sales 
managers a little song which 
carried with it a philosophy which 
several of them turned into excel- 
lent use. 

The young officer’s name was 
“Nook” Thompson and his song 
wasn't really a song at all. It was 
simply a repetition, over and over 
again, of the one thought: “Well, 
if it isn’t one thing, it’s bound to 
be another, well if it isn’t one thing, 
it’s bound to be another, well if it 
isn’t one thing it’s bound to be 
another” and so on t. f. But sev- 
eral sales managers made practical 
use of it. 

Four of us were having lunch 
together. We all knew Thompson. 
One of the four said: “Say, have 
you heard that bum song Nook is 
singing all day long? Well, I’ve 
put it to good use. 

“Tf it isn’t one thing, it’s bound 
to be another,’ comes pretty near 
to summing up the life of a sales 
manager. 

“I got to the point, a few months 
ago, where I felt that finally my 
department seemed quite well or- 
ganized. Things were running 
along with apparent smoothness. 
Maybe it was a propitious moment 
to take a couple of weeks off for 
winter golf in one of the South- 
ern sales territories. 

“And while I was telling myself 
that, I got to thinking about that 
fool song. So I said to myself: 
‘Well, if it isn’t one thing, it’s 
bound to be another’, and I wonder 
what it is right now. Let’s snoop 
around a little and see what we 
can see, 

_ “The snooping was done by go- 
ing to three other department 
heads and asking: ‘How can we 
whoop up the sales department?” 
“Two of the questions fell on 


barren soil, but the third brought 
results. The credit manager Said: 
‘I was just going to talk to you 
about collections. Our accounts 
receivable have gone up mighty 
fast lately. Seems to be a general 
money tightness in the whole in- 
dustry. I don’t think it’s peculiar 
to ourselves. I hear that the sane 
condition prevails in other houses. 
But if we don’t watch our step 
we'll have to curtail credit pretty 
soon’.” 

That gave that sales manager 
something to do. He figured that if 
the jobbers as a whole were feeling 
a money shortage, then pretty soon 
various houses selling to the job- 
bers would be bearing down for 
collections. He’d get busy with 
his own men immediately, The plan 
was to get his own accounts intc 
such good condition before other 
manufacturers started to crowd for 
money that two things would hap- 
pen: His receivables would come 
down and his house would not have 
to bear down on the customers 
when others were bearing down, 
too. 

In that sales force the salesmen 
were required to help make collec- 
tions. When accounts reached a 
certain point, salesmen had to get 
remittances before they could take 
further orders. So collecting ac- 
counts was a daily job. 


Money Had to Come In 


The sales manager got a list of 
the accounts which required some 


attention. Then each salesman re- 
ceived a personal letter, with the 
list attached, telling him to hustle 
collections along. They were not 
told the entire story, but they were 
impressed with the fact that money 
had to come in. Three weeks later 
that firm’s credits were in fine 
shape. Many a customer who 
might otherwise have had his ship- 
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ment held up, probably winding up 
in his becoming more or less dis- 
gruntled with the house, had his 
account in such shape that orders 
could be shipped without hesita- 
tion. And the credit manager was 
right in his assumption that soon 
other houses would commence bear- 
ing down on collections. This 
sales manager did his collecting 
before the jobbers felt themselves 
being urged and came out of the 
period of momentary depression in 
the industry with a number of bet- 
ter friends for his house. 

“Tt just goes to show,” he ex- 
plained, “that you never seem to 
be free to do nothing in sales 
management. ‘If it isn’t one thing, 
it’s bound to be another’.” 

Harry Wheeler, who handles 
quite a group of salesmen in the 
Minneapolis territory, told me this 
a while back: “When I don’t know 
of anything else that has to be at- 
tended to (and that isn’t often) 
then I always know where to find 
a job. I just look to see what 
—" is at the bottom of the 
ist.” 


There’s a Reason 


When a salesman is at the bot- 
tom of the list, there is something 
wrong. Of course, actually, one 
man is always going to rank at the 
bottom, so that means there is 
always a spot for the sales man- 
ager to go to work at. But just 
as one man is bound to be at the 
bottom of the list, there is always 
a reason for it—a reason which 
can generally be remedied in one 
way or another. 

If the same salesman is in the 
same cellar position for several 
consecutive weeks or months, it’s 
a job for the sales manager. May- 
be the man is at fault. Maybe he 
is not at fault. Usually the man- 
agement it at least half to blame. 
Maybe the wrong man is being left 
on the job. Maybe he hasn’t been 
properly coached. Maybe his ter- 
ritory is not laid out properly. 
Something requires tinkering. It 
is a safe place for any sales man- 
ager to spend time on when he has 
nothing else to do. 

I have in mind one sales manager 
who says to his men: “You won't 
see much of me so long as you are 


INK 
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well up on the list. I've got to 
spend my time working for the 
man who finds the going rough.” 

A whole book could be written 
on the tail-end man and the tail- 
end territory and how the entire 
sales picture may be improved by 
concentrating on this problem. 

Personally I’m getting ready 
now to try an experiment. The 
plan sounds nice, at any rate. Like 
all other sales plans, it may work 
—and it may not. However, men 
with whom I have talked it over 
agree that it is worth trying. 

In brief, the plan consists of 
{nding a salesman who can act as 
a sort of sheep dog. You've see 
the sheep dog working with a flock 
of sheep. There are always a few 
lagging behind, straggling off to 
one side or another—getting out o/ 
line, as it were. The dog hustles 
around and gets these lagging 
members of the flock up in with 
the main body. 

This sheep dog salesman, if we 
may call him that, will be, first oi 
all, a good salesman. Second, 
he will be a good first-hand market 
analyst. Third, he will be able 
to point out the problems and the 
difficulties which confront the 
regular salesman and be able to 
show him how to solve them. Or. 
if necessary, he will be able to 
make a sound recommendation that 
the man on the territory must be 
replaced. 

Of course, the idea of going 
rough shod after the territory or 
the salesman who happens to be at 
the bottom of the list is by no 
means new. It is an old practice 
for the sales manager every s0 
often to become indignant over the 
situation in a certain territory and 
undertake to remedy the situation. 
Sometimes the remedying process 
starts when some official or direc 
tor of the company takes it into 
his head to inquire about condi 
tions in such and such a place 
Then, all too often, the house clean 
ing is done in anything but a scien- 
tific manner. The sales manager 
is inclined to do the job with his 
temper more or less at the boiling 
point. 

That is why I have hopes for 
the sheep dog idea. It is designed 
not to go in and make trouble and 
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SETS UP AN IDEAL. 
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We Have Made Typographer 
And Business Man One Person 


> ae 
CRUHE old-fashioned typographer was an unim- 
f SD aginative “comp” with an “art compositor” 


\ Ky 


0 ) complex. He worked by mood and billed 


ene 


by guess. Advertising Typographers of America are 
business men who, enlisting art for advertising’s sake, 
are resolved (1) That charges must not exceed actual 
time consumed; (2) That a promise of delivery is in- 
violable; (3) That personal probity, creative skill and 
financial responsibility shall rule the guild of typogra- 
phy just as they govern the profession of advertising. 
Buy typography only from members of Advertising 
Ty pographersof America whose namesarelisted below: 





“Members Advertising Typographers of America 





Boston 


THe Woop CLARKE Press 
THe BERKELEY Press 
Chicago 
ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE 
Bertscu & COOPER 
J. M. BunpscHo, Inc. 
Hayes-LOCHNER 
Haron A. Hotmgs, Inc. 
Detroit 
GrorGe WILLENs & Co. 
Indianapolis 
THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
Co. 
Los Angeles 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 





New York (ity 

Ap Service Co. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ 
Service Co. 

ADVERTISING-CRAFTSMEN, 
Inc. (A-C) 

ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPH- 
ERS, INC. 

THE ADVERTYPE Co., INC. 

E. M. DIAMANT TYPOGRAPH- 
1c SERVICE 

Frost BROTHERS 

Davin Gitpea & Co., INc. 

HELLER-Epwarpbs TyPoc- 
RAPHY, INC. 

MONTAGUE L&E Co., INC. 

ie NELSON PHILLIPs, 

NC. 





Roya. TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 
SuPERIORT yPOGRAPHY,INC. 
SuPREME AD SERVICE 
Tri-ARTS PRINTING CorP. 
TyYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 
or N. Y., INc. 
Kurt H. Vo ik, INc. 
Wooprow Press, INc. 


Philadelphia 


WILLENs, Inc. 
PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION 


Co. Pittsburgh 
Epwin H. Stuart, Inc. 
St. Louis 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 
INC. Toronto 
Swan SERVICE 





<— 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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stir up a fuss but to do it quietly, 
intelligently and as accurately as 
experience will provide. The main 
thought is that it will provide for 
constant pressure on the weakest 
spot in the sales organization. 
While it means adding a definite 
sum to the monthly sales expense, 
in the hands of the right man the 
work should be definitely construc- 
tive and r.ake for greater sales 
economy. Nothing is so wasteful 
in a sales department as the sales- 
man’ who fails to make good. 
Whether it is his own fault or not, 
the fact remains that when a sales- 
man lets his territory run down he 
not only runs up the immediate cost 
of doing business, but, more often 
than not, he is permitting a com- 
petitor to get so far into the mar- 
ket in question that it takes 
months, sometimes years, to re- 
cover the lost ground. 

The only thing which is delay- 
ing the inauguration of this sheep 
dog plan is the interesting little job 
of finding the dog. And what a 
job that is proving to be! 

One thing does stand out, though, 
when sales managers get together 
and talk things over. That is that 
there is always some new thing 
which. can be undertaken. The 
sales manager who sits back and 
says his sales department has ar- 
rived, is doing its job, is actually 
announcing the fact that he has 
slipped into the ranks of has-beens 
without knowing it. 

Of the four of us who talked 
about the silly little song which 
the army officer sang, each one 
made use of the idea it implied. 
“Tf it isn’t one thing, it’s bound to 
be another” was the song’s way of 
saying that there is sure to be some 
sort of trouble anyway. But 
apply it from a positive angle and 
it indicates that if there isn’t one 
way in which the business can be 
built up, there’s bound to be an- 
other way. 

Just so long as a sales manager 
can tell himself that there are a 
hundred and one things which he 
can do with his line and with his 
sales method and with his adver- 
tising, just so long can his house 
look to him to bring the business 
along. 
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“But what’s the answer to it all?” 
a man asked me the other day. 
“You can’t be forever thinking 
up something new and differen; 
Can’t we have a littlé rest period 
some time?” 

“No, sir!” is the answer. 

It isn’t that styles and situations 
change faster than the ingenuity 
of sales managers, but rather that 
business building is going on so 
fast that we are daily face to face 
with the same situation as was ex- 
plained by the colored boy who was 
asked what was meant by the 
Biblical term “the quick and the 
dead.” His answer was; “Well, 
you gotta be quick these days, or 
you'll be dead!” 

As I am writing this down, the 
general manager of another New 
England factory is sitting along- 
side, waiting for the job to b 
finished. He has some new golf 
clubs which he is going to demon- 
strate. In the meantime, he is 
reading the typewritten pages as 
they come out of the machine. | 
just handed him the page before 
this one and said to him: “Now, 
I’m winding it up.” 

His answer was: “You haven't 
told me a thing I didn’t know, but 
I’m wondering if our sales man- 
ager is getting sort of satisfied. 
We're having a pretty good year. 
He’s. been hinting about a number 
of things he wants. I’m going to 
ask him Monday morning what he 
thinks of his sales department. If 
he tells me he feels it is going 
along pretty well, I'll tell him he’s 
going backward.” 


New Account for Young & 
Winn Agency 

Blum’s Photo Art Shop, Inc., Chicago, 

has placed its advertising account with 

Young & Winn, Inc., advertising agency 


of that ctiy. Business publications will 


be used. 


G. B. Curran Joins McKim 
Agency 
George B. Curran, formerly with the 
MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd., 
and the Wrigley Publications, Ltd., both 
of Toronto, Tee joined A. McKim, L'td., 
advertising agency of that city. 


Glen H. Rounds, formerly a [ree 
lance artist, has joined R. E. Swet- 
land, Denver, sales and advertising 
counselor. He will be in charge of the 
art department. 
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IB Years 


of Progressive 
Newspaper Service 


| ae 78 YEARS The Oregon- 
ian has been building a 
priceless asset for itself and for 
advertisers—reader confidence. 
How sincerely and successfully 
The Oregonian policy of prog- 
ress and fair dealing has been 
upheld is reflected in the opin- 
ion of Portland residents who, 
in a survey conducted by’ the 
Portland Specialty Merchants’ 
Association, gave The Oregon- 
ian a wide reader preference 
over the three other Portland 
newspapers. This is of vital 
importance to Oregonian ad- 
vertisers for it definitely insures 
them a 78 year build-up of 
reader confidence that is inval- 
uable in stimulating 

sales response. 


* * * * * > 


The Oregonian Mar- 
ket Book gives im- 
portant facts about 
this rich market. 
Write for your copy. 


UNB 


From the Oregonian 
Building in Portland 
109,000 daily Oregonians 
and 172,000 Sunday Ore- 
gonians are distributed 
to every section of the 
nation’s 5th richest per 
capita market. 


\ 
pears 
DOMINANCE 


OREGON MARKET 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, 


OREGON 


Circulation: over 109,000 daily; over 172,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, 


CHICAGO 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORE 
285 Madison Ave. 


INC, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Building 


DETROIT 
321 Lafayette Blvd. 
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THE KANSA®£! 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 15 East 40th St. U 
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555,932 COPIES 
Daily Average 
for June 


2,729,965 LINES 


of Advertising 
June Total 


For the thirteenth successive month The 
Kansas City Star has set up a new all-time 
circulation record. The net daily average for 
June was 278,826 copies evening and 277,106 
copies morning, a combined circulation of 
555,932 copies and a daily gain of 46,548 
copies over June last year. The advertising 
total for June was 2,729,965 lines, largest 
June lineage in the history of The Star. 


ITY STAR. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 1418 Century Bldg. 
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Raising the Valleys 


When it is summer here it is winter in Argentina. 


And in Argentina lives the world's richest “per 
capita” population—-sixty per cent of it in the cities. 


Accordingly a great many American manufacturers 
have raised their “seasonal” valleys of production 
and profit by extending their operations to this 
prosperous market. 


Logically, they select the first newspaper— 
LA PRENSA of Buenos Aire:—for the profitable 
telling of their story. LA PRENSA is not only 
firet in circulation, in quality of readers, in. special 
features, in editorial departments, but also in the 
national: tradition which makes it outstandingly 
the national paper. 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


‘South America’s Greatest Newspaper”’ 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


Paris $3 Berlin - Buenes Aires 

















Reputation—A Priceless Asset but 
Often a False God 


Performance Counts Most in the Mind of the Industrial Buyer but Present 
Performance, Not Performance of a Quarter of a Century Ago 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


An old-established reputation counts 
for little in radio. Each new model must 
stand or fall on its own merits. 


HE above paragraph introduces 
a piece of dealer copy appearing 
in a business paper and signed by 
C. A. Earl, president, Chas. Fresh- 
man Co., Inc. With 


actually be worshipped to a de- 
gree that blinds vision to the fac- 
tors that created it. When this 
occurs, reputation becomes , the 
idol of the organization possessing 
it; a false god demanding undue 
homage and a deity that leads 
astray the strands 








a few necessary 


T is axiomatic that a busi- 


of constructive 


changes in words, 
it might be signed 
by the president of 
any large industrial 
organization, for it 
stands for what is 
basic truth. 

That “old-estab- 
lished reputation” 
is a thing of tan- 
gible value, evident 
in good-will and 
confidence, admits 
of no argument. 
That it is often 
over-played is true. 
That reputation is 
easily shattered by 
a single false step 
likewise holds 
good. 


ness should not adver- 
tise reputation until it has 
one. But does it pay to fea- 
ture it even if you have ob- 
tained this valuable asset? 
Industrial advertisers particu- 
larly are asking themselves 
this question today. Many 
of them that have headlined 
“50 Years of Experience” 
are wondering whether the 
skeptical industrial buyer 
really cares, so long as the 
product is right. So many 
new companies without this 
highly rated “reputation” 
are taking business from 
those who thought their po- 
sitions were impregnable. 
Mr. Lockwood takes this 
word “reputation” apart 





thought. 
In the final anal- 
ysis, reputation can 
no more than 
the strength of the 
product or service. 
It is wrong reason- 
ing, therefore, to 
look upon reputa- 
tion as something 
wholly tangible. 
Rather should it be 
viewed as charac- 
ter; an impression 
made upon the per- 
ceptions of others. 
The check that we 
accept from a cus- 
tomer or client is a 
tangible piece of 
paper, but the be- 
lief that the check 





Far-sighted man- 
ufacturers and in- 
dustrial advertisers 
apply introspective 
methods in viewing 








is a good one is an 
impression. Men- 
tally, we classify 
the reputation of 











this matter of repu- 
tation and realize that their com- 
manding position of prestige has 
been achieved only through the 
long-continued, successful per- 
formance of their equipment—for 
reputation must first be earned. It 
can live only as the product con- 
tinues to perform. It is safe- 
guarded only by continual effort to 
avoid the danger of relaxing, even 
slightly. When a business insti- 
tution forgets that the outstanding 
qualities of its product are the 
bricks that built its reputation, that 
company is treading on dangerous 
ground. In short, reputation may 


the signer, remem- 
ber that his former checks have 
always been honored and discount 
the present one before we cash or 
bank it on the basis of such knowl- 
edge. In this case, past perform- 
ances have established confidence 
and built reputation. 

Now follow this closely, if you 
will. The check accepted from a 
new client with whom we have had 
no previous business dealings is 
accepted on faith. If he submits 
references from others who have 
experienced cashing his checks, 
then we again fall back on reputa- 
tion. If we make our own de- 
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cision, unaided by references or 
knowledge, then faith alone is the 
influencing factor. 

In the simple transaction just de- 
scribed, we find a close parallel to 
the positions which industrial or- 
ganizations must face when seek- 
ing business from the field. Such 
manufacturers, by force, are com- 
pelled to do business with three 
general classes. First, the cus- 
tomer who has purchased before 
and hence has formed, from per- 
sonal experience, an impression of 
the product. Second, the customer 
who has never purchased and who 
values the opinions of others in 
helping frame a decision. Third, 
the customer who buys on faith 
alone, unassisted by any influencing 
factors other than his own willing- 
ness to sample. 

Naturally, the new company 
without background must build 
reputation before it can talk about 
it, but how important an asset as a 
talking point is reputation to the 
organization possessing a _ real 
wealth of experience? Let us find 
the answer in a few typical ex- 
amples. 

General Motors, for instance, is 
an organization rich in reputation. 
In the General Motors family is a 
recently acquired division known 
as General Motors Truck Com- 
pany. A business of this sub- 
sidiary is the building of a line of 
motor coaches, or buses. Before 
becoming a part of General 
Motors, the company operated un- 
der the name of the Yellow Truck 
& Coach Manufacturing Company 
with main manufacturing plant and 
executive offices in Chicago. Under 
General Motors management, a 
new $8,000,000 plant was erected at 
Pontiac,: Mich., and manufacturing 
and executive operations moved to 
that location. 

The Yellow Truck & Coach 
Manufacturing Company, in the pe- 
riod prior to association with Gen- 
eral Motors, had already an envia- 
ble reputation in the bus operating 
industry, both among street railways 
and independents, as transportation 
experts, but to.this was added the 
tremendous reputation of General 
Motors with its research facilities 
and proving ground where motor ve- 
frites are put through grueling tests. 
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Naturally, this introduced a new 
talking point and added prestige, 
which quickly found its way into 
advertising. Yet mark this: Gen- 
eral Motors did not talk reputation 
alone. While the copy did not 
overlook the value of prestige, the 
real stress was laid upon success- 
ful performance and _ ultimate 
economy of product. Typical Yel- 
low Coach operations were coy- 
ered, from Washington to Mon- 
treal, and from Coast to Coast. 
New models, as they were intro- 
duced, were made to stand on their 
own merits. The reputation key- 
note was in the copy, to be sure, 
but was carried for the most part 
in a subordinate position. Bus 
operators are primarily interested 
in profitable mileage plus reliability 
of product. Then they want as- 
surance that the manufacturer can 
back these qualities, financially and 
otherwise. 


Industry Is Quick to Recognize 
Leadership 


That this method of handling the 
question of reputation is sound, in 
this case, is proved by the fact that 
Yellow Coaches have consistently 
headed the list of sales among 
motor coach builders. And the ex- 
perience just narrated brings up the 
point that industry is quick to 
recognize leadership. News spreads 
fast through industrial channels 
and the part that General Motors 
was to play in the manufacture of 
Yellow Coaches quickly became 
common property. Rightly, then, 
General Motors did not over-play 
the reputation factor, but rather 
gave to industry the data it needed; 
constructive and helpful. In the 
very restraint surrounding the 
argument of reputation lay the 
strength and dignity of the sales 
promotion. ; 

Going back to the field of radio, 
for a moment, the statement made 
by Mr. Earl is a sound one, and 
merits some deserved comment. 
Mr. Earl has in mind the effect of 
reputation on the general con- 
sumer; the ultimate user of radio 
in the home. Likewise, he prob- 
ably had in mind the effect of 
reputation on the radio dealer— 
but doubtless to a somewhat lesser 


extent. The general_public 
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A TRIBUTE 
TO BUFFALO. 


That the Scripps-Howard organiza- 
tion has considered it both advisable 
and necessary to open a Buffalo 
branch of its National Advertising 
Department, is a tribute to the com- 
mercial importance of the many and 
diversified industries of this flour- 
ishing market—recognition of its 
vast potentialities and of its posi- 
tion among the great markets of the 
country. Buffalo appreciates this 
singular distinction, and again wel- 
comes the great Scripps-Howard or- 
ganization. 


THe BUFFALO TIMES 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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ultimate judge of radio, and re- 
ceiving sets must stand or fall on 
their own merits. If they do not 
satisfy, the public will not buy and 
the dealer cannot sell, regardless 
of who makes them. The Géarly 
beloved buying public is a critical 
judge. 

Not so long ago, a certain large 
company in another field turned to 
the manufacture of radio. In this 
other field, the concern had an en- 
viable reputation, and the manu- 
facturer attempted to capitalize on 
this reputation in his advertising. 
Strongly entrenched for years in 
another line, it seemed advisable to 
build the radio business on, the 
foundation of its past and present 
reputation. Consumer and dealer 
copy stressed the high standing of 
the company, but for some reason 
things did not go well. It was 
whispered in the trade that the sets 
were not a success. The kick-back 
percentage was too high, and the 
time came when the company saw 
the light and unloaded. Expensive 
models were advertised for a mere 
song, and a period of reorganiza- 
tion ensued. Whatever bugs may 
have existed in design were 
taken out, and recently the com- 
pany has started again with the 
right foot forward, and in a big 
way. It is interesting to note that 
the new advertising is strictly 
product copy and that reputation 
has been given a back seat. The 
company learned, from experience, 
that the public buys the set rather 
than the name of the maker. While 
it values reputation, the. product 
must support it. 


You Must Have Reputation Before 
You Can Advertise It 


The lesson is clear. To impress 
the general public to the degree 
expected, the manufacturer who 
advertises reputation must actually 
have a powerful standing in the 
field and the product to back it. 
Thus the Radio Corporation of 
America may safely talk of  rep- 
utation whereas the smaller man- 
ufacturers would do better to 
stick to the product type of copy. 
Even R.C.A. blends both, for this 
great organization knows that it 
must advertise and talk about the 
things the public buys. 
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Manufacturers are sometimes in- 
clined to forget that consistent ad- 
vertising of itself establishes repu- 
tation and keeps it fresh in mind, 
The very fact that an organization 
is represented week after week, 
month after month and year after 
year in a commanding way estab- 
lishes confidence. And particularly 
is this true in the industrial field 
where buyers are super-critical of 
results. The machine or equipment 
that cannot stand the gaff cannot 
continue to exist, for industry is 
exacting in its performance de- 
mands. The consistent advertising 
of Atwater Kent, for example, has 
built confidence in the minds of the 
general radio buying public and 
throughout the trade. During 
hectic periods when new concerns 
were dropping by the wayside, 
Atwater Kent never relaxed. The 
advertising, itself, indicated the 
stability of the product and built 
reputation. 

It is possible out of this dis- 
cussion to form the conclusion that 
often the reputation factor in ad- 
vertising, when it is over-stressed, 
is due in part to what must be 
called, quite frankly, the vainglory 
of the advertiser. Reputation, be- 
ing a priceless asset, often is staged 
for the satisfaction of the manu- 
facturer who sees in such advertis- 
ing copy the culmination of per- 
sonal achievement. 

In the ranks of industry are 
countless companies whose found- 
ers started in a small way. Many 
of them arrived in this country 
years ago from Sweden, Germany 
and other continental countries 
where methods of precision and 
manufacture have always held a 
high position. Starting in a 
modest way, the business has 
grown and been handed down. 
Many of the largest machine tool 
establishments, for example, in the 
metal working field, have expanded 
from a tiny blacksmith shop. To- 
day, the grandson of the village 
blacksmith is the head of the com- 
pany, and a picture of gran-dad 
hangs on the wall in the room de- 
voted to the board of directors. 
In the conference room is likely 
hung another picture of grand- 
father as he stepped off the gang- 
plank. The funny little hat he 
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This Sunday magazine Section will 
replace the Literary and regular 
Rotogravure Section —.beginning 
with July 7th issue of LA 
NACION. 


Printed in rotogrevure it will-con 
tain (exclusive of covers), twenty- 
four pages, size 42x29 cm., or ap- 
proximately 11%4 x 16% inches— 
5 columns to a page. Both the back 
and inside front covers have been 
sold for an entire year. Also, page 
thirteen—which is the first adver- 
tising page acceptable in the maga- 
zine. 


It is fully expected that as a result 
of this far sighted move on the part 
of LA NACION to maintain and 
increase its leadership, the Sunday LA NACION carries 


circulation will exceed the 300,000 ‘esularly more display 
advertising in all classi- 


mark, fications than any other 
Ask for rates on inside cover and “ally in Argentina, This 
leadership is due to su- 


regular page position. Sample copy  perior results! 
gladly sent on request. 








Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES Ss. S. KOPPE @ CO., Inc. 
Correspondent and General Times 
Representative New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 








Extraordinary Pulling Power— Superior Coverage — Prestige 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 
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SYSTEM 


A MONTHLY OF MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE 





MANAGEMENT 
The Field of System 


USINESS, broadly divided, comes under two heads 
—administration and management. Administration 
is concerned with policy, with external forces; manage- 
ment, with methods, control, the organization of inter- 


nal forces. 


Management is the division of bysiness seryed ,by 
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System. Its readers are the operating executives of the 


various departments—sales, credit, personnel, account- 


ing, purchasing. 


System is a guide book for these managers—these men 
who are responsible for getting things done. It is closely 
fitted to their needs; it points out new methods, tells 
how the daily tasks of business management are being 


done at decreased effort and expense. 


The operating executives are the actual buyers of much 
of the equipment, the methods and appliances for cut- 
ting business corners, saving business time, accelerating 
business generally. Beyond their importance to the 
advertiser as the buyers for business, they are un- 
usually responsive to advertising appealing to their per- 


sonal progress. 


System is needed, appreciated in its field. Natural 
demand carries the circulation to new levels every 
month, evidence of the growing importance of this 
publication to the managers of business—and to the 


advertisers of business merchandise. 


. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


OFFICES 


New York St. Louis Chicago San Francisco Detroit 
Philadelphia Cleveland Greenville Boston London 
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Study Selling? 
They’re Doing It Now! 


“WW/7 HAT many farmers need to do 
is to study selling, and then put 
a little of what they learn into prac- 
tice... . When that time comes, the 
country as a whole will: be better off, 


and the farmer will earn the profit that 

belongs to him.”—Printers’ Ink Weekly, Apr. 4,1929. 

For more than ten years, dairy farmers of the 
New York City Milk Shed have studied selling 
intensively, And they have set up a selling or- 
ganization that does a gross business of more 
than $82,000,000 a year. They also publish their 
own paper so that every member may be supplied 


with authentic market news. 

This farmer-owned dairy paper is the DAIRYMEN’S 
LEAGUE NEWS. Through it, you reach the most prosper- 
ous farm families of the st at a 
very moderate cost. 


Sample Copy and Rate Card 
mailed on request 


MAP 
SHOWS 


“THE 
NEW YORK 
CITY 
MILK SHED” 
|!West 42nd Street. New York. 
WA. Schreyer, Bus. Mgr. Phone Pennsylvania 4760 


10 S.La Salle Street, Chicago 
John D. Ross, Phone State 
3652); 
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wore is an object of reverence. Is 
it any wonder that company pride 
in achievement expresses itself in 
“reputation” copy? The tempta- 
tion to indulge is strong. 

Reputation is a word that covers 
many possible factors and before 
it is stressed it is well for the 
advertiser to consider which of its 
several meanings applies to his in- 
dividual case. 

Thus reputation may mean hon- 
est dealings. It may mean finan- 
cial stability. It may mean service. 
It may stand for performance. It 
may distinguish promptness of 
shipment. Sometimes it may be 
expressed by close precision, or it 
may mean quality. In every 
established company, one or more 
of such points is outstanding and 
if reputation is to be featured, it is 
good business judgment to deter- 
mine clearly along what particular 
line reputation has been made. 
The appeal then, may be made 
specific instead of general. Indus- 
try responds more willingly to 


specific facts, whether reputation 


or performance of product are the 
subjects discussed. 


Danger of Leadership 


It is right here that industrial 
advertisers are often prone to be 
led astray in their thinking and 
planning. Finding themselves in a 
leading position, the temptation is 
strong merely to state the fact that 
they are leaders rather than to 
emphasize the factors that won 
them this leadership. The buyer 
in industry pins a lot of faith on 
the reputation of the companies 
with which he does business, but it 
is reasonable to suppose that he is 
vitally interested in the concrete 
things that built the reputation in 
which he imposes _ confidence. 
Hence, in advertising copy, if repu- 
tation can be linked directly with 
product or service the advertiser 
benefits accordingly. Industry asks 
two questions always, and asks 
each of them with a single word— 
Why? and How? 

_A short time ago, the Interna- 
tional Combustion Engineering 
Corporation felt that it had a duty 
to perform for its affiliated com- 
panies in strengthening the reputa- 
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tion of these companies as leaders 
in the field of modern combustion 
practice. The parent organization 
took upon its shoulders this re- 
sponsibility and ran a consistent 
series of double-page spreads in a 
number of the leading industrial 
publications. Exerting a world- 
wide influence, the problem was to 
feature reputation in such a man- 
ner that the presentation would 
mean more than mere words. 
Wisely, the parent company viewed 
the achievements of its subsidiaries 
as copy material, realizing that the 
stories of these achievements would 
strengthen reputation and prestige. 
Great power stations costing mill- 
ions of dollars were selected from 
strategic world-wide locations, and 
formed the basis of approach. 
From Japan, Australia, England, 
South America and other countries 
these evidences were chosen as ex- 
amples of the acceptance given to 
the work of the affiliated compa- 
nies in the International Combustion 
family. An artistic touch was lent 
to the copy by the employment of 
photographs typical of the cities in 
which the plants were erected. In 
this manner, world-wide influence 
was featured in tangible form, sup- 
ported by interesting facts regard- 
ing the installation. The copy, 
while specific, was dramatic and 
painted enough of the international 
atmosphere to impress the reader 
with the tremendous influence and 
scope of the organization. “Where- 
ever stacks of great industrial 
power plants rise,” read the copy, 
“there you will find, in far-flung 
corners of the earth, the influence of 
associated companies in the family 
of International Combustion.” Sub- 
sequent copy described the installa- 
tion in more detail. 

Reputation is not of necessity 
the exclusive property of large or- 
ganizations, for the smaller com- 
pany that specializes along some 
one branch of industrial activity 
finds in reputation a valuable argu- 
ment. It is a truism that the closer 
the specialization the more highly 
developed becomes reputation, pro- 
vided something of definite value 
is offered. 

Industry’s march is ever for- 
ward, for the wheels do not stand 
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still in the “Workshop of the 
World.” In the laboratory, on the 
experimental floor and on the job, 
the watchword is advancement. 
Methods of yesterday yield to the 
improvements of tomorrow. The 
cry is for faster production, econo- 
my of manufacture, the saving of 
labor and releasing workmen for 
more important tasks. France 
whispered the magic word, “Ray- 
on”—and the whole silk industry 
changed. Single operation machine 
tools, while fitting into certain 
proper places, yielded to the auto- 
matic with its many multiple-cut- 
ting operations. Transportation 
needs built our subways and created 
the bus industry, in which $500,- 
000,000 is today invested in rolling 
stock. Inventions and improve- 
ments change production methods. 

The chemical reaction in a single 
test tube may write a new page in 
history for some process industry. 
Boiler capacities, undreamed of a 
few short years ago, are revolu- 
tionizing the trend of power plant 
practice. The pace is swift—ter- 
rifically so. 

Into this melting pot, what chance 
has reputation that points merely to 
length of business existence? Who 
cares how long a concern has lived 
if it is not shown that it is awake 
to progress and geared in ideals 
and facilities to keep abreast of 
the times? The thing that counts 
most in industrial reputation is 
progressiveness; the knowledge 
transmitted to the industrial buyer 
that the organization has served 
well in the past and is awake to 
the .necessity of improvements in 
order to serve well in the future. 

The Erie City Iron Works caught 
this idea when they dug back into 
old company records and proved 
that in pre-Civil War days the com- 
pany was serving the needs of in- 
dustry with engineering service and 
advice. That it did not stop there 
is to its credit, for with such proof 
it coupled the story of its present- 
day equipment and proved that 
time had strengthened the value of 
such service. And this is building 
reputation on a sure foundation. 

Mr. Earl of the Freshnian com- 
pany~is right. Old-established 
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reputation counts for -but little in 
industry if a company depends 
solely on its past. What was ac- 
complished a decade ago is only a 
stepping stone toward what is be- 
ing accomplished today; a record 
to be proud of, it is true, but in- 
teresting to industry only as indus- 
try sees in it the indication that its 
newer demands are being met with 
advanced methods and improved 
equipment. 

A good reputation, fought for 
and won, is beyond value in good- 
will and the confidence it inspires, 
Industrial advertisers may well use 
it as a background against which 
to paint the picture of service ren- 
dered today. That they can afford 
to depend upon it exclusively is 
logically open to question. Per- 
formance counts the most in the 
mind of the industrial buyer; not 
the performance of a quarter of a 
century ago but the performance of 
today. Asa foundation upon which 
to build product copy, reputation 
has a vital place in industrial ad- 
vertising. Company regard for 
past traditions should never blind 
an organization to the fact that 
while industry is appreciative of an 
honorable record, and takes such 
record into consideration when buy- 
ing, it demands to know what it 
may expect today and tomorrow 
from service or product. 


L. M. Bazell Starts Adver- 
tising Business 
Bazell—advertising is the name of a 
new: business started at Pittsburgh by 
L. Bazell. He was formerly ad- 
manager of the Kaufmann- 

ompany. 


Advanced by Chicago 
“Tribune” 


Vernon H. Pribble, manager of the 
radio department of the Chicago Trib- 
une, has been placed in charge of the 
radio activities of Station WGN, of that 
city, which is operated by the Tribune. 


vertisin 
Looby 


Alfred Stanford with Black- 
man Agency 


Alfred Stanford, formerly with the 
Wales Advertising Company, New York, 
has joined The Blackman Company, ad: 
Miers agency of that city, as a copy 
writer. 
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WAVAVAVUAUUAMUAMAMAIALE 


THE ST. PAUL 
DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 


GAINS 
774,000 LINES 


DURING THE FIRST 6 
MONTHS OF 1929 OVER 
THE CORRESPONDING 6 
MONTHS OF 1928! 


CT HIS 774,000-line mark 1s 


the result of a constant month- 
by-month gain in 1929 


CREPRESENTING a prefer- 
ence of both local and national 
advertiser, it proves Dhispatch- 
Pioneer Press supremacy in ad- 
dition to establishing St. Paul 
market prosperity. as a fact 


St. Paul Bispatch ~ Pioneer Press 
O'MARA AND ORMSBEE, INC 


Ceneral Advertising Representatives 
Les Angeles, San Francisco, New York, Chicago, Detroit 
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S. N. P. A. Meets 


HE twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association was 


John S. Parks 
held at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 


N. C., on July 4, 5 and 6. The con- 
vention, which had a record attend- 
ance, was presided over by John A. 
Park, of the Raleigh Times, in the 
place of Colonel Robert Ewing, of 
the New Orleans States, president, 
who was unable to attend because 
of illness. 

The outstanding event of the con- 
vention was the passing of a resolu- 
tion against the ownership of news- 
papers by power companies. The 
resolution was prepared by Colonel 
Ewing and was presented by his 
son, John D. Ewing, of the Shreve- 
port Times. 

The principal address of the con- 
vention was made by J. A. Blon- 
dell, of the Baltimore Sun. His 
subject was “Budgeting.” As treas- 
urer of the Sun, he explained the 
budgeting system under which his 
newspaper operates, his talk being 
followed by a number of questions 
from the floor which he answered. 
O. C. Harn, managing director of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
discussed circulation methods. 

A series of topics relating to 
various activities in newspaper pub- 
lishing came up for discussion. In 
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these topics the editorial depart. 
ment representatives took a promi- 
nent part. W. E. Gonzales, editor 
of the Columbia, S. C., State, 
evoked a demonstration when he 
made the following statement: 
“The paper which caters to every 
whim of its advertisers may start 
out with more circulation than its 
competitor which speaks straight 
from the shoulder, but the paper 
which has convictions will always 
command the respect of the people.” 
W. R. Elliott, Jacksonville Times- 
Union, was chairman of the topics 
program. 

John S. Parks, publisher of the 
Fort Smith, Ark., Times-Record 
was elected president of the asso- 
ciation. Colonel Ewing was elected 
chairman of the board. Walter C. 
Johnson, Chattanooga News, was 
elected treasurer. Cranston Wil- 
liams was re-elected secretary-man- 
ager. 

Members of the board of direc- 
tors include the following: Ala- 
bama, V. H. Hanson, Birmingham 
News; Arkansas, K. A. Engel, 
Little Rock, Arkansas Democrat; 
Florida, L. C. Brown, St. Peters- 
burg Independent; Georgia, Clark 
Howell, Jr., Atlanta Constitution; 
and 

Kentucky, W. B. Hager, Owens- 
boro Inquirer and Messenger; 
Louisiana, L. K. Nicholson, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune; Missis- 
sippi, L. P. Cashman, Vicksburg 
Post; North Carolina, W. C. 
Dowd, Jr., Charlotte News; Okla- 
homa, E. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman and Times, and 

South Carolina, F. C. Withers, 
Columbia State; Tennessee, J. G. 
Stahlman, Nashville Banner; Tex- 
as, J. L. Mapes, Beaumont Enier- 
prise and Journal; Virginia, J. P. 
Fishburn, Roanoke Times and 
World-News; and West Virginia, 
J. H. Long, Huntington Advertiser 
and Herald-Dispatch. 

Walter Savory, of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, as usual, 
was in charge of the annual golf 
tournament. Low gross honors went 
to E. Brown, Jr., Memphis Com- 
mercial-Appeal. John D. Ewing, 
Shreveport Times, won second low 
gross and F. M. Hearon, Spartan- 
burg Herald, third. 
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Omaha Records 


BROKEN! 


In May 1929 the Omaha 
World-Herald broke all 
Omaha records (held by 
itself) in local display, 
national display and total 
advertising 


DETAILS: 


The World-Herald gained 25% over May, 
1928. The increase was 276,556 lines; 
the other paper lost 28,364 lines (not 
including 82,180 lines carried in the 
American Weekly). 


The World-Herald’s lead over the 
second paper (excluding advertising in 
the American Weekly) was 89%. 


The World-Herald printed 72% of all 
the advertising placed in the local 
newspapers by Omaha’s 12 largest retail 
advertisers. 


THE OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


May net paid—132,096 daily ; 133,711 Sunday 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


New York 


Detroit 





What the Aspiring Ad Man 
Should Know 


Here Is a Young Man Who Wants to Advertise Airships, and Wonders 
What Personal Equipment Is Necessary 


: Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I wish to secure a position in the ad- 
vertising department of some good air- 
plane manufacturing company. Are the 
opportunities offered in this field enough 
to justify me taking a course in avia- 
tion? I should appreciate any advice or 
information you could give me. 


TT question brought up by this 
young man. is similar to that 
hardy perennial, frequently dis- 
cussed in Printers’ INK, having 
to do with whether a salesman can 
know so much about his merchan- 
dise that he has difficulty in selling 
it. As such, his inquiry will doubt- 
less bring forth some decided re- 
actions both for and against his 
taking a course in aviation as a 
preliminary to advertising work in 
that line. 

We wrote this aspiring advertis- 
ing man a personal letter trying to 
-advise him as to what he should 
do. But the proposition is one of 
such general interest that we con- 
cluded a brief discussion of it here 
might be beneficial to many others 
who are contemplating entering the 
advertising business. Presumably 
our correspondent will not object, 
inasmuch as his name is being 
withheld. 

If this ambitious gentleman 
should make a sufficient investment 
in time and money to give him a 
working acquaintance with design- 
ing, making or even flying air- 
ships, he would, of course, find it a 
helpful asset in advertising them— 
that is, he would if, with this 
knowledge, he could combine some 
merchandising vision and some 
practical experience in the me- 
chanics of advertising. 

We do not know how old or how 
young he is; how much or how 
little he knows; or whether he has 
any real foundation upon which to 
build an advertising career. The 
only thing to do, then, is to con- 
sider his problem in a general way. 

Our inclination in this case is to 
advise him not to take the aviation 
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course. If he is of the student 
type (and if he isn’t he has no busi- 
ness in advertising) he can learn 
from others enough about airships 
to enable him eventually to adver- 
tise them intelligently. "We like to 
look upon an advertising man’s 
function as being largely one of 
telling what the experts know. In 
a manner of speaking, he is what 
might be termed a glorified reporter 
who tells to potential customers the 
news about his merchandise. If he 
has the news sense, if he has what 
somebody has called the “advertis- 
ing heart,” he need not know all 
the details of making the goods as 
a preliminary to selling them. 

In every great business organiza- 
tion there are experts who know 
just about all there is to be known 
about certain things. Take, for 
example, a house such as Sears, 
Roebuck & Company. On the 
Sears staff are men who have made 
lifetime studies of dry goods, shoes, 
food products, clothing, drug sun- 
dries, home furnishings and so on. 
If it were necessary for Sears, 
Roebuck’s advertising manager to 
have an intimate working knowl- 
edge of these and the remaining 
numbers in the multitude of lines 
carried by that house, there would 
be no advertising manager. 

But he does not need to have this 
expert knowledge. Whenever he 
wants to know anything, all he has 
to do is ask somebody and the an- 
swer is his at once. His job is to 
act as the medium through which 
these merchandising experts in 
many lines can tell their stories to 
the consuming public. All this he 
translates into the language of sell- 
ing; he is the point of contact be- 
tween the man who knows mer- 
chandise and the one who'‘buys it. 

When an advertising worker pro- 
ceeds along this line for a while he 
is going to learn something. His 
knowledge may be more or less su- 
perficial; he hits the high spots, 
missing many or most of the 
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smaller details. But what he learns 
is practical and usable. Many of 
the really great advertising execu- 
tives of the country have grown in 
just this way. 

We assert, therefore, that a gen- 
eral knowledge of merchandising 
is more important to the advertis- 
ing man than specific and intimate 
knowledge of the merchandise. 
Must a man know how to make a 
pair of shoes before he can adver- 
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tise them effectively? The answers 
are almost unanimously in the neg- 
ative. The same principle, it seems 
to us, unquestionably applies to air- 
ships. If the advertising manager 
in this latter line is a good re- 
porter, if he has the news sense, 
if he has an understanding mind, 
he need not worry. If he knows 
selling he can sell airships. For an 
airship after all is a piece of mer- 
chandise.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


What Groucho Says 


Eight Conferences Plus Team Work Equals One Contented Advertising 
Agency Client 


HAT’S that? The great 
importance of the account 
executive? Dominating factor? 
General director of client’s service 
work? Forget it! Everybody’s 
errand boy, that’s what Groucho is. 
Boss shouts about team work. 
“Copy writer, art director, research 
man, account executive—latter of 
course the guiding spirit tuning the 
genius of the creative and mathe- 
matical minds into that harmony 
known as a good campaign.” Then 
the boss runs away and plays with 
his own toys. 

A conference, coupla_ confer- 
ences, seven or eight conferences. 
Jones, writer, says: “White bread 
is the Beau Brummel of foods. 
Show it in the best homes.” Smith, 
art director, says: “Nobody has 
pictured a boundless sea of waving 
golden wheat—not for years. Back 
to nature will be advertising’s next 
style move. Let’s anticipate it.” 
“You're all wet,” says Research 
Thompson. “The average bread 
consumption per family in Niantic 
is equal to the fuel energy of 
eighteen tons of bituminous coal in 
Peoria. Have a smoke stack in 
your background and lead right in. 
‘Fuel for the body engine.’ See?” 
“Don’t know but what you're 
right,” says Jones. “Blah!” says 
Groucho. 

That took four conferences. Fuel 
for the body finally abandoned for 
display of “Big Nugget Loaf— 
Presto Bread.” Show the product. 


Some killjoy meanwhile suggested - 


that everybody knows that bread is 
something to eat. 
Copy? “Proteins!” shouted 


Thompson. “Can’t make a picture 
of a protein,” objected Smith. 
“Happy faces of well-fed chil- 
dren,” suggested Groucho. “Mar- 
velous!” said all, “they'll mistake 
it for Coca-Cola and it’ll be sure 
to go big.” 

Three more conferences on this. 
No agreement. 
Boss was 
work, boys! 

you.” 

Then Jones wrote some copy 
about “Bread, the Universal Food.” 
Good stuff, too. You see we finally 
got down to food. Showed it to 
client. 

“Don’t you people ever put any 
serious thought into your work? 
Can’t you get something new? 
Now I'll give you a real idea; 
back to nature, ripe golden grain.” 
Y “We had that up and canned 

“Well then how about the pro- 
téin richness of wheat bread?” 

“Canned that, too.” 

What a business! That client 
will take any idea, or lack of idea, 
if it has eight conferences back of 
it, Otherwise we are not “giving 
serious thought” to his business. 

And how does Groucho justify 
his high standing as an “important 
account executive”? How does he 
justify his munificent yearly sti- 


consulted. “Team 
Work it out among 


n 

That’s easy. I see to it that the 
eight conferences are held, and that 
the boss is satisfied that team work 
is our middle name. The only guy 
ea gets abused is Old Man Over- 

ead. 


Groucno. 
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---and Now Comes the 
Fourth Generation 


This annual event attracts thousands of proud parents to 
see from 700 to 1,000 boys and girls in every conceivable 
costume, pass in review, competing for substantial 
awards, 

This colorful spectacle is just one of the many projects 
that have contributed to gaining and holding the friend- 
ship of 8,886 members of the Junior Pantagraph Club. 
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Pinching Pennies Out of 
Unnecessary Forms 


The Great Northern Railway Is Saving $55,000 Annually as a Result 
of a Business-Form Housecleaning 


By Donald A. Laird 


Director, 


“HE demands for accurate facts 
in the management of business 
reached a high point only a few 
years ago. There are many indica- 
tions, however, that this idea of 
getting the facts reported regu- 
larly on definite forms has run 
away with some executives who 
confused lots of forms with good 
management. 

The result in many sectors of 
the industrial world is that depart- 
ments are practically being “re- 
ported to death,” as an office man- 
ager of the Corn Products Com- 
pany expressed it not long ago. 
This office manager became some- 
what suspicious of the real need 
for some of the reports he was 
asked to prepare for other execu- 
tives. He confidentially instructed 
some of his clerks not to send cer- 
tain reports to some of the execu- 
tives who had been in the habit of 
asking for numerous reports at 
stated times. This sensible trick 
demonstrated that a great many of 
the reports which had demanded 
considerable clerical time and ex- 
pense were not. being put to any 
use, unless we may call them use- 
ful if they made the executive’s 
desk and wall look high-powered! 

The demand for facts in guiding 
the details of business is to be 
highly praised. But, like letter- 
heads, report forms seem to be one 
of the things over which execu- 
tives quickly lose some of their 
common sense. The mania for re- 
ports, reports, and more report 
forms reached such a stage in one 
company in the Middle West that a 
few years ago, when a -vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales was curi- 
ous to know when out-going mail 
was posted and phoned the office 
manager to inquire, he started the 
ball rolling for a nice new report 
form. 

The man in charge of sales sim- 


Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


ply wanted to find out if a letter 
which had been collected from his 
desk had been posted, since he 
wanted to make an addition to it. 
But the office manager enjoyed 
working on type layouts and took 
the telephone call so seriously that 
he designed a clever little form and 
delegated a clerk to keep daily rec- 
ords of the hour, minute, and sec- 
ond at which mail left and to see 
that the form was delivered to the 
desk of the casual inquirer every 
morning. The vice-president’s sec- 
retary requisitioned a special binder 
for these forms and they are kept 
neatly stored away in a binder with 
gold stamping although the execu- 
tive has less use for them than he 
has for the menu of last Wednes- 
day on the Leviathan. 


Three Classes of Forms 


Forms have been divided into 
three classes: Those that are use- 
ful and interesting; those that are 
interesting but not useful, and those 
that are neither interesting nor use- 
ful. It is little short of appalling 
how time, energy, and money can 
be’ wasted by continuing reports 
which were useful just once but 
which are now a matter of routine 
on a two-color rag-paper form. An 
attractive type arrangement -with 
rulings in a_ vividly contrasting 
color may keep the forms in the 
second class, but that priceless as- 
set is little excuse for continuing 
them. 

When business tightened in 1920, 
one of the first things the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company did to 
curtail expenses was to take a criti- 
cal look at its forms. This re- 
sulted in the elimination of enough 
unnecessary forms to reduce the 
statistical department from thirty- 
five people to three. This was 
guided by Mr. Firestone’s estimate 
of the nature of management which 
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he has expressed as follows: 

“When one gets his business into 
too many departments with heads, 
those heads begin to departmental- 
ize their own departments and just 
as naturally the head of a big de- 
partment has to imitate the higher 
executive and do nothing but direct. 
Gradually an organization is worked 
up, second to none in its division 
of duties. It seems that a duty 
is never faced without dividing it 
and then inevitably the men begin 
writing letters to one another. I 
know of no better way of fooling 
oneself than writing inter-office 
communications and asking for re- 
ports. A man can keep himself 
busy that way all day long and 
completely satisfy his conscience 
that he is doing something worth 
while.” 

Today the policy in the Akron 
offices, where 2,000 office workers 
are employed, is to eliminate, rather 
than introduce, forms. Charts and 
forms by the hundreds have been 
abolished, and in Mr. Firestone’s 
own words: “It takes a brave man 


to suggest a new form around our 
office.” 

The Great Northern Railway re- 
cently spent $4,679 on a committee 
which eliminated, recast, and re- 
duced in size the 3,000-odd forms 
the railroad was using. This re- 


sulted in a saving of $55,000 a 
year. This is a recurrent saving 
repeating itself year after year— 
unless someone gets the bug for 
bigger and better forms, whereupon 
another committee may have to be 
convened. This saving includes 
just the paper and printing in the 
forms and does not cover the tre- 
mendous saving in direct labor ex- 
pense that goes into filling out a 
form. 

This tremendous waste labor ex- 
pense is illustrated by a sales form 
the Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
used for several years and dis- 
continued a few months ago. One 
man was kept busy on this one 
form most of his time. It showed 
the slightest details of model and 
even wheel ipment and went to 
directors and several executives 
daily. A little thought revealed 
that only a small portion of the 
vast wealth of information care- 
fully recorded on the form was 
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used, and the form was simplified 
to contain just the useful and the 
labor time was reduced to one hour. 

Several of the criteria used by 
the Great Northern committee can 
be widely applied in other places, 
even in household expense books, 
which represent another element in 
this form c:aze. 

Principle number one is to dis- 
cover why the form started. 

Number two is to ascertain if 
the facts or figures on the form 
are duplicated elsewhere. 

And, for number three, ask your- 
self: Can this form be merged with 
another ? 

To save on printing cost every 
form should also be looked over 
carefully to ascertain how much 
it can be reduced, on how cheap 
paper it can be printed, if it can- 
not be reported half as often as it 
now is, if plain black printing can- 
not take the place of colored rul- 
ings. 

And, above all, there is the cru- 
cial question as to whether the busi- 
ness would suffer in the least if the 
form were entirely discontinued. 

The committee of the Great 
Northern examined 3,679 forms. 
Slightly more than 10 per cent 
were entirely eliminated forth- 
with. Twenty per cent more were 
eliminated by consolidation with 
others, and half were revised to 
take less space, less trouble in fill- 
ing in, and to be more satisfactory 
and useful in every respect. 

The little detail of brightly col- 
ored ruling lines quickly runs into 
unnecessary expense of consider- 
able magnitude and_ should 
watched in this desirable reforma- 
tion of forms. The Retail Credit 
Co. revised twenty of its forms 
and saved $2,000 a year by leaving 
off the colored rulings. 

One of the largest electrical con- 
cerns in the world pinches many 
pennies out of its forms which are 
used within the plant by running 
the printing clear to the edge of 
the form, and saves still further by 
leaving off the name of the com- 
pany. In contrast with this, just 
recently I saw a wonderful set of 
forms used by a small electrical 
contractor in a city in southern 
New York. I would almost be 
willing to wager that he used mor: 
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forms than the larger manufac- 
turer does, and every one of his 
forms is on letter-size paper and 
at their top twenty-four square 
inches of paper is used to emblazon 
the name of his firm. This is im- 
pressive on first sight, but tre- 
mendously wasteful. And to cap 
matters, the contractor has fewer 
total employees than the big con- 
cern has vice-presidents. But he 
read an article once on forms in 
business and applied it with a ven- 
geance. 


Heads 
National Better Business 


Bureau 

ALrnEe C. FULLER, presi- 

dent of the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., was elected 
president of the National Better 
Business Bu- 
reau, Inc., New 
York, at a re- 
cent meeting of 
the board of di- 
rectors of the 
Bureau. He suc- 
ceeds Edward 
T. Hall, vice- 
president of the 
Ralston Purina 
Company, St. 
Louis, who con- 
tinues as a di- 
rector. 

Other officers 
elected at the 
meeting were William A. Hart, 
vice-president, and C. W. Banta, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Banta, who 
is vice-president of The Bank of 
America, was re-elected. Mr. Hart, 
who is director of advertising for 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, succeeds 
Lewis G. Harriman, president of the 
Manufacturers & Traders-Péople 
Trust Company, Buffalo, who re- 
mains a member of the board. 

A review of the accomplishments 
of the Bureau in relation to all 
phases of business was embodied 
in a report presented to the direc- 
tors by Edward L. Greene, general 
manager. He stressed particularly 
the fact that the National Bureau 
has developed new operating fea- 
tures for both financial and com- 
mercial work which it is prepared 
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to apply during the coming year. 
These features are included in an 
intensified program to combat 
financial fraud in co-operation with 
all agencies now engaged in fight- 
ing financial schemers as well as in 
a more direct method of advertis- 
ing control in the commercial field 
which will benefit the legitimate 
advertiser and the public. 


American Plans for Berlin 
Program Lists Speakers 


The following Americans will partici- 
pate in the program of the Berlin 
convention of the International Adver- 
tising Association August 12 to 15, 
according to Gilbert T. Hodges, chair- 
man of the program committee: Senator 
William E. Borah Senator Arthur Cap- 
per, Grosvenor M. Jones, chief of the 
finance division of the Bureau of Com- 
merce; . Kaltenborn, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Daily Eagle; Philip L. Thom- 
son, Western Electric Company and 
president of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations; Edward A. Filene; Honor- 
able James <A. Beha, International 
Germanic Trust Company, New York; 
Walter A. Strong pub isher Chicago 
Daily News and chairman of the board 
of governors of the International Ad- 
vertising Association; Lester L. Gard- 
ner Aeronautical Industries, Inc., and 
Louis Wiley business manager New 
York Times; Mrs. Christine Frederick, 
Applecroft Experiment Station; Francis 
H. Sisson, vice-president of the Guar- . 
anty Trust Company, New York; Ben- 
nett Chapple, merican Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, and John 
Benson, president, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 

In addition, Dr. Albert Einstein, pro- 
pounder of the relativity theory, will 
speak before the convention on “Ethics 
in Advertising,” having accepted the 
invitation of Dr. Hans Luther, former 
German Chancellor, who is actively 
supporting the convention plans at 
Berlin. 


Lydia E. Pinkham Account to 
Newly Formed Agency 


The Lyd‘a E. Pinkham Medicine Com- 
any, Lynn, ass., manufacturer of 
ydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, etc., has placed its advertising 
account with the Northeastern Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., which has been 
newly organized at that city. Officers 
of the ‘mew agency are: Charles H. 
Pinkham, president; Donald R. Pink- 
ham, vice-president; Lydia Gove, trea- 
surer, oat Mary Pitman, assistant 
aeupuer. 


New Account for Paris & Peart 


The American Cereal Coffee Com- 
any, Chicago, packer of cereal coffees, 
nas appointed Paris & Peart, New York 
fe sygen agency, to direct by — 

account. ewspa and outdoor 
aheniolee will be — 
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Johnson & 
Johnson Cited for Price 
Maintenance 





THER than the name of’ the 

respondent, there is nothing 
particularly new about the order 
recently issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission ordering John- 
son & Johnson to discontinue 
maintenance of resale prices of one 
of their products. The ruling of 
the Commission concerns itself 
solely with Johnson & Johnson's 
toilet and baby powder. The com- 
pany is ordered to cease and desist 
from following a policy or system 
of resale price maintenance for this 
power embodying the following 
procedure : 

1. Entering into contracts, agree- 
ments or understandings with deal- 
ers to the effect that this product 
will not be sold by dealers for less 
than the minimum resale price 
specified by Johnson & Johnson. 

2. Procuring, either directly or 
indirectly, from dealers their prom- 
ise or assurance to observe and 
maintain this resale price. 

3. Acting upon reports or com- 
munications from dealers concern- 
ing sales by other dealers at prices 
below this fixed level. 

4. In any manner seeking the co- 
operation of dealers in the mainte- 
nance of resale prices specified by 
respondent. 


A New Note 


All this: is very much the same 
as similar orders issued against 
other manufacturers. There is 
what may be a new note, though, 
in the Commission’s conclusions. 
This appears in the following sen- 
tence: “The practices of the re- 
spondent, as set out in these find- 
ings of fact, prevented its retail 
dealer customers from selling re- 
spondent’s talcum powder at such 
lower prices as might be deemed 
by them to be warranted by their 
respective selling costs and by 
trade conditions generally, and thus 
suppressed and prevented competi- 
tion between retail dealer customers 
in respect to said product.” 

That remark would 'seem to war- 
rant thorough analysis. 
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Organize Odol Company of 
America 


The Odol Company of America has 
been incorporated in Illinois to manufac- 
ture and sell Odol, a mouthwash and 
dentifrice which has been manufactured 
in Europe for nearly forty years, in the 
United States. The new company has 
established executive offices in Chicago 
and a factory in New York. 

Andrew Coburn, vice-president of the 
Kling-Gibson Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, is president of the Odol 
company. Other officers are S. V. Hor- 
ton, also of the Kling-Gibson agency, 
secretary, and Hook, treasurer of 
the Calumet Steel Company, Chicago, 
treasurer. 

The product will be put on the market 
in the East probably in August, with 
general distribution starting in the fall. 


Death of F. A. Wilson- 
Lawrenson 


Frank A. Wilson-Lawrenson, formerly 
publisher of the Atlanta a Amer- 
tcan, died last week at New York. He 
was in his forty-sixth year. 

Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson . was, at one 
time, general sales manager of the 
Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, 
N. Y., and, later, vice-president of 
the National Carbon Company, Inc., 
New York. Recently he had been vice- 
president of the Southern Mortgage & 
Guaranty Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson was a. former 
president of the Advertising Club of 
New York. He also served as Food 
Administrator of New York City dur- 
ing the World War. 


H. F. Perkins, President, 
International Harvester 


Herbert F. Perkins has been elected 
president of the International Harvester 
Company of America, Chicago, to suc- 
ceed Alexander Legge, who resigned to 
become chairman of the new Federal 
Farm_ Board, at the appointment of 
President Hoover. Mr. Perkins joined 
the McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Company in 1898 and has been with the 
Harvester company since its organiza- 
tion. He has been first vice-president 
for the last seven years. 











Machinery Account to White 
& Parton 


The Goslin-Birmingham Manufactur- 
ing Company, Birmingham, Ala., maker 
of machinery for the paper, oil and 
sugar industries, has appointed White 
& Parton, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Business papers are being u 





Appointed by Florida Growers 


The Florida Plumosus Growers Co 
operative Association has placed its ad 
vertising with Loomis, Bevis and Hall, 
Inc., Jacksonville and Miami, Fla., ad- 
yertising agency, 
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—and common sense. 


The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
agency may be estimated also by the duration 
of its periods of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC., Ne. ¢777 Glycerine Soap and otber Toilet Product? 
1913 "14 °15 °16 °17 "18 °19 °20 21 °22 '23 °24 '25,°26 '27 ’28 '29 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 "15 °16 °17 ‘18 °19 °20 °21 °22 '23 '24 °25 °26 °27 °28 


THOS. A, EDISON, INC., The Edipbone 
1917 "18 °19 ’20 ’21 °22 ’23 ’24 °25 °26 ’27 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Picture: : 
1917 '18 "19 2 "21 °22 °23 '24 27 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Paper: 
1918 "19 °20 '21 ’22 °23 ’24 


TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “Where the Promise is Performed” 
1919 °20 "21 — — 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 °21 ’22 ’23 ’24 
$,W. FARBER, INC., Adjuste-Lite; Farberware 
1920 ’21 '22 ’23 24 
BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
1921 °22 ’23 ’24 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storagé Batteries i925 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theattet’ 1926 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radio 1927 ’28 
G. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brieschi 1927 ’28 


THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC., Tangee Lipstich and other beauty aids 1927 ’28 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 1928 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 1928 
JULIUS KLORFEIN, Garcia Grande Cigars 1928 
DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Audions 1928 
NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., Door Closers 1928 
1. OLLENDORFF CO., INC., Ollendorf Watches 1928 
A. & M. KARAGHEUSIAN, INC.. Rugs and Carpets 1929 
= THE BRANDES CORPORATION, Brandes Radio 1929 
vite 
on Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising 
Organized, 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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REINFORCE 


SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS STANDARD 


1. Made from extremely tough, flexible stock. 

2. “Scotch seams”—they never give. 

3. Clasp of malleable metal that resists 
breaking. 

4. Clasp anchored to envelope at all points 
through double thickness of paper. 

5. Hole in flap patch-reinforced with fibre- 
tough patch. Lines up with clasp every 
time. Inspection at factory makes certain 
of this. 

6. Identified by name “Improved Columbian 
Clasp” and size number printed on lower 
flap of each envelope. 

7. Thirty-two stock sizes, to fit practically 
any job without making to ordef. 


FIBRES Phoromicro- 
gtaph showing the fine- 
ly matted fibres which 
compose Improved 
Columbian Clasp stock. 
The microscope is only 
one of the many precise 
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HEN the old-fashioned 

mother put patches on the 
sat of her boy’s trousers she was 
uinforcing them at the danger point. 
We apply that old-fashioned, 
mctical principle exactly on the 
tp-hole of the Improved Colum- 
ian Clasp Envelope. The hole is 
he danger point. We remove the 
ager by giving it a patch rein- 
brcement of fibre-tough stock. 
ssult—knot-hole toughness that 
sists tearing in the mails. This 

e, plus the Ie tough 


yet flexible paper, its sturdy clasp, 
and “Scotch seams” that never give, 
makes it the ideal mailing envelope. 


Your printer or stationer can de- 
liver the Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelope in 32 stock sizes—to fit 
practically any job. 


UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing 
divisions covering the country 


mproved 
Lue LASP ENVELOPES 





We Don’t Blame Dealers for Not 
Pushing Our Line 


Manufacturers of High-Priced Seasonal Goods Shouldn’t Expect Their 
Dealers to Carry Large Stocks and Be Enthusiastic Throughout 
the Year 


By John J. Walsh 


Secretary, Langenberg Manufacturing Co. (Front Rank Steel Furnaces) 


R. NICHOLS’ article* about 

the Wisconsin hardware mer- 
chant who refused to carry in 
stock any article costing him more 
than $15, touches on a problem 
with which we, in common with all 
warm air (please don’t say hot 
air!) furnace manufacturers have 
long been grappling. 

Most of us can see our side of 
the picture more quickly than that 
of the other fellow, and are prone 
to place all the blame on anyone 
but ourselves. Thus, manufac- 


turers blame the retailer for not 
selling more of their goods, and 
retailers in turn blame the manu- 
facturer for selling to the chain 


stores. Mr. Nichols thinks the 
solution is to use business-paper 
advertising to educate the dealer 
into becoming a merchant; and un- 
doubtedly this would help. In the 
article in the same issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK beginning on page 92,7 a 
report of the address of C. H. 
Walker, of the Philip Carey Com- 
pany, tells how his company has 
actually spent real money to con- 
vert dealers into merchants. Fine! 
But, as Mr. Walker himself ad- 
mits, the practical result has been 
to push the sale of what amounts 
to a side-line at the expense of 
other articles having far more po- 
tential profit. 

Both theories, in my opinion, 
lose sight of the fact that the re- 
tail dealer, at least in the building 
field, is seldom a specialist in one 
line of merchandise, but more or 
less of a general storekeeper han- 
dling a number of related items no 
one of which alone is sufficient to 
make him.a good living because no 

*“Notice to Chains: Please. Take 
Away Our Business,” by G. A. Nichols, 
Printers’ Ink, June 20. 

t'*Making the Dealer a Salesman, 
Jumps Sales.”’ 


one of them can be sold through- 
out the year. 

In order to develop this thought, 
I will drop the discussion of re- 
tailers in general and confine my- 
self to a field in which I am more 
familiar, namely, retailers who 
handle warm air furnaces. Fur- 
naces are marketed primarily by 
tinsmiths, or, as they prefer to be 
called, “sheet metal contractors.” 
Where hardware, implement, or 
lumber dealers handle furnaces, 
they either have a completely 
equipped tin shop in connection, or 
sometimes sublet the installation of 
the furnaces to some tinner in the 
same town. 


Local Furnace Dealer Is Also a 
Manufacturer 


This is because the furnace as 
it is shipped from the factory is 
not the complete heating plant 
which goes into the home. It is 
merely the unit in which the fuel 
is converted into heat in usable 
form. That furnace must be in- 
stalled by the local dealer (tin- 
smith) in connection with a system 
of air ducts to convey the heat 
from the basement where it is gen- 
erated to the upper parts of the 
house where it is needed. The 
local dealer in the furnace field 
is really more or less of a small 
manufacturer himself. In some 
cases he fabricates all of the sheet 
metalwork in his own shop from 
flat sheets bought direct from 
mills or jobbers; in other cases he 
purchases the sheet metal parts 
knocked down and puts them to- 
gether on the job; in still other 
cases he merely replaces an old 
furnace with a new one, making 
no change in the installation. 

This detail is necessary to illus- 
trate a point or two wherein the 
furnace industry differs'a bit from 
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most. For instance, due to the fact 
that every building has its own in- 
dividual floor plan, it is impossible 
to advertise a standard price for 
heating systems. You can’t reach 
up on a shelf and wrap up a com- 
plete heating installation for a five- 
room house. Hence, many people 
who come to buy a furnace with 
no idea of the real cost, shy away 
from it when they learn it costs 
more than the $150 or so they had 
vaguely associated with it. 

Again, often—far too often— 


the details of the heating installa-_ 


tions are left in the hands of.deal- 
ers who are ‘without more than a 
rule-of-thumb knowledge of heat- 
ing engineering. Result, the instal- 
lation is not well planned, and the 
manufacturer’s product (through 
no fault of his) fails to give the 
satisfaction for which it was de- 
signed. 


Price Cutting Is Common 


Furthermore, because of the two 
aforementioned problems—the lack 
of a definite price consciousness on 


the part of the public, and the lack 
of correct engineering knowledge 
on the part of many dealers— 
such dealers after setting a fair 
price in the first place yield to the 


prospect’s expressed or implied 
opinion that it should cost much 
less, by cutting the price. Result, 
an installation in which the air 
ducts are reduced in size (and 
price) to the point where most of 
the heat stays in the basement and 
little, if any, finds its way upstairs. 
Or the dealer loses money on the 
job, which process, repeated often 
enough, makes him a poor credit 
risk. Frequently a combination of 
both results takes place. 

Another bit of background 
should be sketched in, and then the 
picture is more or less understand- 
able to those outside this industry. 
The furnace business is very sea- 
sonal. Printers’ INK has pub- 
lished many articles on the futility 
of trying to cross public opinion 
rather than going along. with it, 
and we, in the furnace business, 
have about come to the conclusion 
that the only way to make the 
public buy furnaces twelve months 
in the year’is to change the seasons 
so that each month of summer will 
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be immediately followed by a 
month of winter; which, we are 
sure, is beyond the power even of 
advertising. In a word, probably 
5 per cent of all furnaces are 
bought and installed between Sep- 
tember 1 and Thanksgiving Day. 
Jack Frost is far and away the 
best furnace salesman. Therefore, 
it is necessary for most all furnace 
dealers to be something. else be- 
sides, unless they want to fold 
their hands for nine months in the 
year. 

Here, then, is the cause of the 
problem spoken ‘of i Mr. Nichols’ 
article so far, at least, as furnaces 
are concerned. Why should the 
furnace dealer stock up and pay 
for furnaces it January when he 
can’t turn his money until fall? If 
the furnace manufacturer doesn’t 
want to give him a fall dating on 
carloads shipped earlier in the 
year, then it’s just too bad. So far 
as the dealer is concerned, he 
doesn’t have to buy a carload. He 
doesn’t even have to sell furnaces, 
because he is busy with other lines 
most of the time anyway, and only 
handles furnaces because people 
need them, and there is nobody else 
in town who can do the installation 
work. We think that is a fair 
statement of the mental attitude 
of the average small dealer in heat- 
ing systems, and we do not doubt 
that a similar attitude is back of 
the problem of many other manu- 
facturers who make a seasonal ar- 
ticle costing the dealer more than 
$15 laid down in his store. 

The solution obviously, as Mr. 
Nichols asserts, and as Mr. Taylor, 
in common with other furnace 
manufacturers, realizes, rests with 
the manufacturer and not with the 
retailer. Other industries have had 
similar, or at any rate, just as 
stubborn, problems to solve, and 
have solved them. 

What is the answer? Perhaps 
we can find it by elimination. 
Obviously, it is not to get the 
dealer all “steamed up” over the 
idea of spending the greater part 
of his time selling furnaces (for 
example) at the expense of the 
other departments of his business, 
because he will soon find that he is 
not making as much money as he 
was led to believe he would. Nor 
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O LONGER is purchasing power asso- 
ciated with whiskers. More and more of 
today’s ready money is cleanshaven—young! 


Among men in the age group from 25 to 
45 there are only six-less executives per hun- 
dred than in the 45 to 65 age group formerly 
monopolizing such positions of affluence. 


And this new moneyed generation is a sales 
puzzle, as manufacturers are discovering. 


Understand them—meet their pace—and 
they out-speed any market you have known. 
But address them in the tempo of yesterday 
and they promptly take their needs and 
enthusiasms to some other advertiser who is 
speaking the language of today—or better 
still, of tomorrow. 

Many products, now misjudged, simply 
need re-focusing in the modern manner. 
Young buyers demand it;.older ones may 
have been waiting for it longer than you 
suspect. 


With nation-wide facilities for market 
study, this organization enables advertisers 
to build better sales on the figure-facts of 
business. 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING...WiCkersham 8200 
247 PARK AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 
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is it in loading him up with more 
stock than he is likely to move, 
because, as Mr. Taylor admits, the 
result is usually that the manufac- 
turer holds the bag in the shape of 
a long past due, and often uncol- 
lectable, account. 

It seems to us that the solution 
lies in the recognition of the fact 
that this business (always speak- 
ing of furnaces) is and always will 
be largely seasonal; that the deal- 
er’s year naturally divides itself 
into certain parts fixed by custom 
and climate, and that to attempt to 
overlap these divisions by artificiai 
stimulation of unseasonal products 
merely creates an unbalanced con- 
dition, which, while it may tem- 
porarily profit one industry, results 
in injury to another. 

To be more specific, and again 
referring to the kind of dealer who 
installs furnaces, his year breaks 
down into about the following 
parts: During the winter when 
outside sheet metal work cannot be 
done in quantity, the backbone of 
his business is, or ought to be, ac- 
cessories to heating plants, such as 
heat regulators, oil burners, fur- 
nace fans, air filters, etc. Most 
people when they build don’t have 
enough money for such extra con- 
veniences, and it is only after they 
realize what they are missing that 
they can be sold on them. Obvi- 
ously, the time when they realize 
this is during the heating season. 

During spring, as soon as the 
weather settles, the outside sheet 
metal work comes along; repairing 
of gutters, etc.; and sheet metal 
work on new buildings, including 
cornices, skylights, etc. Later in 
the spring, and early summer, 
when furnaces are no longer in 
use, the furnace repair work be- 
gins. People who have burned out 
grate bars or need new smoke 
pipes, or heavier repairs, generally 
call up the dealer who installed 
their furnace, and have the repairs 
done before they leave on their 
annual summer vacations. 

Then follows the fall with its 
rush of new furnace installations. 
Immediately after the first cool 
snap in September, usually between 
the fifteenth and twenty-first, the 
telephone rings merrily in every 
furnace dealer’s shop in the land, 
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and the procrastinators “cuss” be- 
cause they get the busy signal. 
From then on during the Indian 
Summer, furnaces are installed as 
rapidly as the material ‘can be as- 
sembled and the men complete the 
work. If the season could only 
last longer, more furnaces could be 
sold and installed. That this is no 
joke is evidenced by the fact that 
in those years where zero weather 
holds off a few extra weeks many 
more furnaces are sold. Although 
63 per cent of the winter follows 
New Years Day, most folks would 
rather put up with a crippled fur- 
nace than risk the possibility of a 
day without heat while a new one 
is being installed. 


Joint Advertising Campaign 
Needed 


Now, it seems to me that, recog- 
nizing these facts, the manufac- 
turers and jobbers who supply the 
retailers with their materials 
should get together in a joint ad- 
vertising campaign to help the 
dealer move more of their goods 
during the particular season of the 
year when they naturally are 
moved rather than by trying to 
induce them to push unseasonal 
goods. Perhaps that is what Mr. 
Nichols had in mind. Perhaps that 
is what the Philip Carey Company 
is doing. 

To show more clearly what is 
meant, the dealer we have been 
considering is certainly far from 
being a merchant; usually having 
less than an eighth grade education, 
he has generally graduated from 
the “bench” of the mechanic after 
saving a little money, and decides 
to go into business for himself. He 
knows nothing about merchandis- 
ing—probably does not even know 
what the word means—and follows 
the line of least resistance, which 
usually is price cutting to get some 
of the established business, until he 
either goes broke or causes his 
competitors to do so. Obviously, 
there are plenty of latent prospects 
for every dealer ; but they must be 
warmed into the “hot” class by 
some means. Here, it seems to me, 
the advertising and sales promotion 
of the manufacturer should center. 

If, for example, a greater de- 
mand for metal cornices as against 
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those of other materials can be 
created, it is evident that both the 
dealer and the manufacturer will 
profit. If, instead of waiting for 
the home owner to call him up and 
tell him that his furnace needs re- 
pairs, the dealer can be induced, 
with the help of systematic adver- 
tising, to keep in touch with all 
furnace users by offers of a free 
inspection, he can not only create 
more business for himself but more 
for the furnace manufacturer. 
(Lest it might be thought I am ad- 
vocating the recommendation of 
repairs where no need exists, or 
the condemning of a furnace which 
could be repaired, so that a new 
one might be sold, I make the point 
that the average home owner for- 
gets all about his heating plant 
during the summer, and often 
doesn’t realize it is in need of re- 
pairs until he begins using it the 
following fall, so that the repair 
business thus resulting interferes 
with and prevents the installation 
of new furnaces, because of the 
lack of sufficient number of skilled 
men to do all the work needed dur- 
ing the short fall season). 

Not to burden the discussion 
with unnecessary detail, I have 
merely sketched a few of the possi- 
bilities where concerted advertising 
on the part of the manufacturers 
can help an industry, which is one 
of those that is wofully under- 
advertised, provided it is carried on 
with a broad view of the actual 
situation as it exists. 

The average dealer, I think, is 
ready to co-operate with the manu- 
facturer, who shows a real knowl- 
edge and understanding of the 
dealer’s problems ; but not with the 
one who selfishly expects him to 
push only one type of goods at the 
expense of all others in his stock. 

There remains, of course, the 
problem of the individual manufac- 
turer who must maintain a fairly 
even production without much hope 
of a correspondingly even sales 
curve. He must store his prod- 
ucts for the greater part of the 
year, either in his own warehouse 
or in rented warehouses scattered 
throughout the country, or through 
the rather dubious expedient of 
storing them “rent-free” in the 
dealer’s warehouses by granting 
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long terms which practically 
amount to a consignment. This 
problem, I think, is really at the 
bottom of the other one I have just 
discussed. Until a solution of it is 
found, manufacturers of seasonal 
products will hardly care to spend 
money helping other manufacturers 
to sell their products, and the re- 
sult will be a continuation of the 
turmoil we have now. 

Does the solution lie in the con- 
solidation of related industries, so 
that the resulting company will 
manufacture the same products as 
the dealer sells? Perhaps some- 
thing can be done along these 
lines, yet the equipment required 
for the different lines is so varied 
that the problem would not be 
solved so far as the individual fac- 
tory unit is concerned. Does it lie 
in the jobbing of outside contract 
work, such as castings for the 
foundries, or steel fabrication in 
plants of the steel furnace manu- 
facturers? Something along these 
lines has been and is being at- 
tempted, with fairly satisfactory 
results, yet many of the manu- 
facturers are located in small cities 
where contracts at profitable prices 
are not so plentiful. 

It is a real, honest-to-goodness 
solution of this problem that we 
are still seeking. 


C. H. Thomas Joins “Nation’s 


Business” 
H. Thomas, 
Cook, Thomas & Cash, Chicago adver- 


Carroll formerly with 
has joined the Chicago 
ge tees “—< of Nation’s Business. 
a He was, at one 
time, tices elie of Factory, 
now Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, Chicago. 


tising agency, 


Moore Pen Account to Hoyt 


Agency 
The Moore Pen Company, Boston, 
manufacturer of fountain ns, neils 
and desk sets, has appointed the Charles 
Hoyt Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


Appoints Campbell, Lowitz 
and Whiteley Agency 


The Lukutate Corporation of America, 
New York, health code, nes appointed 
Campbell, Lowitz and liteley, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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For the Fourth 


Successive Year 
Advertising Volume Beats 
All Previous Records 


N the first six months of 1929, advertisers 
have again invested more money in THE 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER than any 

similar period in our history. The records 
show 37% more than 1928, 47% more than 
1927, 55% more than 1926 and 80% increase 
over the volume of four years ago. 


The trite truth is that THE PROGRES- 
SIVE GROCER fills a real need in the gro- 
cery field. With a total circulation of more 
than 75,000, it reaches the leading grocers 
everywhere in the United States, all the 
wholesalers, the brokers handling packaged 
merchandise, the buying headquarters of 
every chain store system, and is doing a 
sound merchandising for an increasing num- 
ber of manufacturers who have ideas or 
merchandise to sell the grocery trade. 


TRADE DIVISION 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
79 Madison Avenue, New York 








Oils, Greases and Perfumes—All 
One to a Good Salesman . 


An Answer to: “Is Sales Ability Overpaid?” 


By D. S. 


Some years ago I got tired of 
working the New York terri- 
tory for a motor oil and grease 
company, and began to cast about 
for a job that would take me out 
on the road. Eventually, a friend 
steered me to a big importing house 
which traveled men all over the 
United States. Bright and early 
one brisk November morning I 
walkéd in. and asked the president 
for a job. 

After some talk he leaned back 
in his chair, laced his fingers across 
his comfortable stomach, and said: 
“Well, the only possible opening 
we have is in the perfume deat. 
ment.” 

“That’s perfectly O. K. with 
me,” I said, although actually the 
idea wasn’t pleasing. 

“What makes you think you can 
sell. perfume, when your experi- 
ence.has been with oils and greases 
—an entirely different field?” the 
president asked, 

“I know I can sell perfumes 
because I can sell oils and greases,” 
I answered with far more confi- 
dence than I really felt. “I know 
how to sell, and that’s what counts, 
whether it is grease or perfume 
you are selling.” 

Ancient, bromide stuff, if you 
will, but it got me the job, and I’ve 
been in that field ever since. The 
president was a gentleman of the 
old school who believed that 90 per 
cent of effective selling is due to 
the salesman. Modern business has 
got a long way from that idea, but 
there is lots of truth in it yet, and 
there always will be. 

For selling is a profession that 
must.be learned just as the profes- 
sion of driving the Twentieth Cen- 
tury must be learned by Mr. 
Knapp’s engineer. And selling is 


Mr. Cowling’s contribution is in reply 
to an article by G. Prather Knapp pub- 
lished in the June 27 issue of Printers’ 
Inx under the title: “Is Sales Ability 
Overpaid?” a 
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paid more than engine driving be- 
cause fewer men have the ability to 
learn to sell as it should be learned 
than can learn to drive an engine 
as it should be driven. 

Let us continue the comparison 
a bit further. This president could 
expect, if his judgment were vindi- 
cated, more money for himself and 
his employees and the firms from 
which he bought and the firms to 
which he sold from my efforts than 
he could expect from the efforts of 
somebody else who perhaps had 
not so thoroughly learned the busi- 
ness of selling. If the president 
knew of a salesman he could send 
out on my territory who could get 
more. business than I could, he 
would be justified in paying him 
more money than he would pay me, 
because that salesman would bring 
in more money for everybody all 
down the line. 

Perfection in selling is never at- 
tained, while perfection in engine 
driving can be more _ nearly 
reached. The engineer who con- 
sistently brings his train safely in 
on time with the minimum con- 
sumption of coal and wear and 
tear on the equipment is as near 
perfection as human ingenuity can 
accomplish with the present equip- 
ment. - Every step in railroading is 
taken with the ultimate object of 
eliminating the human element as 
far as possible. And as machines 
replace men, the value of men goes 
down accordingly. 

It will be said at once that sell 
ing policies in certain instances 
tend the same way. We have seen 
that tried out in the toilet goods 
industry. Certain old-line houses, 
feeling that the demand for their 
products was so firmly established 
and so well braced by national ad- 
vertising, let go their salesmen who 
were drawing comparatively big 
money, and replaced them with 
youngsters to whom they paid $35 
and $40 a week to go around and 
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... and photographs will tell your story too 
HOTOGRAPHS talk to 


our appetites. They say 
“delicious,” “pure,” “whole- 

Your most enticing 
words, placed side by side, could 
never tell the tale so tempt- 
ingly. 

When you use photographs 
the glance instantly gets your 
message and your meaning. No 
need for wearying words, long- 
winded explanations. And most 
important of all, the mind does 
not give battle to the evidence 


of the camera. _ Instinctively 
you have faith in photography. 
You know that the print is not 
just a “pretty picture,” but the 
real thing. Capitalize on this 
natural receptiveness by using 
photographs to build delievadil- 


Your copy of How to Use 
Photographs in Your Busi- 
ness is ready. Your local 
commercial photographer will 
ladly hand it to you; or write 
hotographers Association of 
America, 2258 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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collect the orders. But it didn’t 
work. Buyers who had been in 
the business for many years re- 
sented the implication that they had 
to have the merchandise of these 
houses, and took the lines as lightly 
as the manufacturers apparently 
did. Newer houses, struggling for 
a foothold in this crowded market, 
found excellent salesmen available 
at whatever figure they felt they 
could afford, and taking them on 
they soon found their line showing 
a good business in the best stores 
in the country. 

I can perhaps show that by an- 
other personal reminiscence, if you 
will pardon the perpendicular pro- 
noun. Some years after I had left 
my first job in the perfume indus- 
try to take another line with a 
house that gave me better towns, I 
found myself with a little extra 
time and decided to cover a few 
of the smaller towns that I had 
covered with the first line. Pa- 
ducah, Ky., was one that particu- 
larly stands out in my memory. 
I opened five new accounts for the 
house I was then with on that trip, 
very largely on the strength of the 
friendships I had formed there 
with my first line. Those buyers 
were willing to believe that what I 
had to offer them was worthy of 
their attention because they had 
confidence in me. It is the same 
with the consumer. A woman buys 
a new coffee at her regular grocery 
or a piece of furniture at her regu- 
lar department store because she 
has faith in those stores. 

- It would be one more step nearer 
mechanical perfection if we could 
reach point 4 that Mr. Knapp out- 
lines in his article—‘“any house 
which has reason to feel that it 
will lose a single customer by the 
death, resignation or dismissal of 
a certain salesman to reorganize its 
production, price service and ad- 
vertising policies, especially its 
production and service "but so 
long as human nature is what it is, 
I doubt that we can attain it. 

The fact that I would rather buy 
my car from Jack and my shirts 
from Bill, makes Jack and Bill 
worth more to their respective 
houses if enough other people feel 
the same way that I do about them 
than any number of machines, and 
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Jack and Bill are not “real selling 
wizards” by any means. They are 
just good, average fellows, but. | 
like them, believe what they tell 
me, and I go to them for my pur- 
chases. 

I am afraid that I take the loco- 
motive engineer for granted. He 
is part of the equipment that I use 
when I go to Chicago. He does 
not, cannot, produce business where 
no business was before, and that 
fact is what brings the fat checks 
every time. 


Death of J. C. Feeley 


James C. Feeley, with the Capper 
Publications for the last thirty years, 
died at Moline, Ill., last week. For the 
last ten years he has been advertising 
counsellor, with headquarters at Chicago, 
of all the Capper emo Previ- 
ously he had sae’ manager of the New 
York office of the Capper organization 
and, later, manager of the Chicago of- 
fices. 

Mr. Feeley was at one time, advertis- 
ing manager of the Topeka, Kansas, 
Capital. e was fifty-six years old at 
the time of his death. 


With Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer 


R. A. Claypool, for eight years space 
buyer with the ee Com- 
pany, Inc., San Francisco advertising 
agency, is now with the recently opened 
Los Angeles office of the Williams, 
Lawrence & Cresmer Company, publish- 
ers’ representative. cKee, for- 
merly of the Pasadena Star-News. and 
Earl Couch, formerly of the Los Angeles 
Times, have also joined the company’s 
Los Angeles office. 


H. A. Tarantous Elected by 
“Automotive Daily News” 


Harry A. Tarantous, for the last four 
years business manager of the Automo- 
tive Daily News, New York, has been 
elected vice-president and a member of 
the board of directors of that publica- 
tion. 


Walter Lopeman Joins 
Fuller & Smith 


Walter Lopema 
tising manager. of of the Medusa Portland 
Cement Company, Cleveland, has joined 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland’ advertising 
agency. 


formerly adver- 


The American Multigraph Company, 
Cleveland, has taken over the selling 
rights in the United States and all 
foreign countries of the Set-O-Type, 
manufactured by the Ty phic Ma 
chines Company, Dayton, O Ohio. 
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SPACE BUYERS! ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES! 


Your Fall Schedules in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., should go to the 


SYRACUSE JOURNAL 
Thereby reaching— 


the greatest possible number of housewives, profes- 
sional men and women, factory workers and prosperous 
people generally through the use of one medium. 
An 
the cultivation of 75% of the families in Syracuse 
through home coverage 
nA 
the presentation of advertising messages to the greatest 
number of families in Syracuse suburbs reading one 
Syracuse newspaper 


AND OBTAINING— 


the greatest advertising value for each dollar invested 








All of these “Good Things” are desired for their 
clients by every agency. In Syracuse all ARE ob- 
tainable through the 


SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


National Representatives : 
RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager National Advertising 
9 East Fortieth St., New York City 


CHICAGO OFFICE: ROCHESTER OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
H. A. KOEHLER FRED H. DRUEHL J. J, CREMMEN 
929 Hearst Bldg. 14 Franklin St. 5 Winthrop 8q. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: DETROIT OFFICE: 
’ D. N. WHITING FRANELYN 58. PAYNE 
Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 12-230 General Motors Bldg. 


CONGER & MOODY 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Member International News Service, Universal Service, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Media Records 
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There isa 
“Millionaire Market" 
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of circulation for which 
there is no substitute 


Ir your logical market is to be found 
among people of more than ordinary means — if 


you sell the rich man’s playthings or necessities — 
you can be sure your advertising message will be seen 
and read by the greatest number of such people if it ap- 
pears in THE BARRON Group — The Wall Street Journal; 
Boston News Bureau; and Barron’s, The National Finan- 
cial Weekly. 


Here is a circulation for which there is no substitute —a 
circulation of national scope which exists solely because 
of the vital importance of the daily news and trends in 
Wall Street to its readers. Advertising placed here reaches 
the greatest number of people of more than ordinary 
means when they are reading for dollars and cents reasons. 
These are the people who have the most to spend as indi- 
viduals on luxuries and necessities. 


There is a “millionaire market” — and here it is! 


A blanket rate covering all three papers of 
THe BARRON GRouP 
This rate will be quoted to advertisers or advertising agencies upon app 


Address either: Paul Howard, Advertising Manager of The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The Vational Financial Weekly 
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What About Hats? 


Another Under-Advertised Industry Which Seems to Be Getting Ready :o 
Start Something 


By Roy Dickinson 


l' everybody had the same opin- 
ion about men’s hats as Adoiphe 
Menjou, screem star, the men’s hat 
industry would be sitting pretty. 
This handsome hero of the movies 
talked to a gathering in New York 
of 600 hat dealers, manufacturers 
and people who sell to the makers of 
hats, a few weeks 


makers of other household ap- 
pliances. The roofing makers have 
urged men to assist builders in 
selecting varicolored shingles for 
the roof. The dollar in the pocket 
of the modern American man has 
been wheedled by many industries. 
But the hat manufacturers have 

never been noted 








ago and told them DOLPHE 


MENJOU re- for telling the 


all that every man 
should have at 
least a dozen hats. 
Adolphe, as a mat- 
ter of fact, had 
with him an armful 
of his own hats 
which he uses in 
his business of be- 
ing one of the best 
dressed men in the 
movies. These he 
exhibited to the hat 
men, putting them 
on one by one. He 
had high hats, low 
hats, black hats, 
brown hats, gray 
hats and caps. Each 
had its own pe- 
culiar function. 
Each, as he proved, 





cently told hat manu- 
facturers that every man 
should have at least 12 hats 
in his wardrobe. That, of 
course, would be an impos- 
sible millennium. Neverthe- 
less, the industry is not 
keeping abreast with its 
market; in fact has fallen 
way behind. And it is sig- 
nificant that it invests, com- 
paratively, very little money 
in advertising. The men’s 
hat industry is another ex- 
ample of the under-adver- 
tised industry about which 
Mr. Dickinson has been 
writing. It differs from 
most under-advertised  in- 
dustries in that it realizes 
its condition and is planning 
to do something about it. 








American public 
what Adolphe Men- 
jou told them at 
their dinner. 

It is, in a sense, 
unfair to blame the 
hat manufacturers 
for not doing suf- 
ficent advertising 
or to try to tell ex- 
actly how much 
money they are 
spending. It has 
long been a custom 
in the hat industry 
for makers to do a 
great deal of ad- 
vertising for the re- 
tailers who carry 
their brands ex- 
clusively. The 
manufacturer may 
make a_ definite 








was essential to the 





being of the well- 
groomed actor. Mr. Menjou aroused 
great applause when he bewailed 
the fact that America is a nation 
of badly hatted men, while England 
outhats us on every occasion. 

In the end he blamed the hat 
manufacturers for this bad state 
of affairs and recommended that 
the hatters themselves should start 
wearing hats. If the man who 
makes or sells hats persists in 
wearing the same hat for most 
occasions, what will become of 
the dozen-a-season shat program? 
If there were more Adolphe 
Menjous there would be no hat 
problem. Unfortunately, the Amer- 
ican man is underhatted. 

Vacuum cleaner makers have ad- 
vertised to men. So have the 


proposition to a re- 
tailer who handles his brand ex- 
clusively that he will contribute 50 
per cent, even more in some in- 
stances, of all the retail advertising 
which the exclusive distributor uses 
during the year. Even at that, the 
number of hat advertisers is some- 
what limited. Their appropriations 
do not compare with other indus- 
tries where the article advertised 
is not so essential or so _ well 
known. What advertising has been 
done has usually been competitive 
in nature. 

With the foregoing facts in 
mind, the following figures of 
men’s hat advertisers for one 
spring month this year will give an 
idea of the picture of the field. 
The figures are from National Ad- 
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vertising Records, pub‘ished by the 
Denney Publishing Company, of 
New York, and include a study of 
space used in eighty-nine national 
publications. Here is one month: 


Total Cost 
Advertiser 


Mallory Hat Co 

Scotts 

Stern Hat Co 

John B. Stetson Co. 13,900 


That is the whole advertising 
record in eighty-nine publications 
for this great and essential indus- 
try during the month when the 
new spring styles are out. In the 
whole list of 411 large national 
newspaper advertisers published by 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, only one hat advertiser 
is listed and that is Mallory. 

Again it should be stated that 
the amount spent by manufacturers 
in advertising for the dealer is not 
represented. Even at that, no one 
can accuse the hat manufacturers 
of being big or even adequate ad- 
vertisers as an industry. 

We have observed the interesting 
advertising which has been done by 
Mailory, Knox and others recently. 
The Mallory advertising especially, 
which suggested two different types 
of straw hats for the well-dressed 
man, has been of the sort which 
definitely goes out to create new 
business. The Knox advertising 
also has always been noted for its 
constructive attitude. Many other 
individual concerns might be cited 
as having done excellent advertis- 
ing, but as an industry men’s hats 
have been decidedly under-adver- 
tised. Straw hats as a whole have 
been better advertised than felt 
hats, it seems to this writer. The 
recent full-page advertising in New 
York papers which suggested straw 
hats for coolness and cited Mayor 
Walker as being a man who always 
wears the right hat on the right 
occasion and by other methods in- 
terested the New York public in 
the idea of buving a straw hat, was 
well conceived and executed. It 
ran for one week in full-page 
space in New York City news- 
papers and was instituted by a 
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group of manufacturers in con- 
junction with a number of hat re- 
tailers and chain stores selling 
straw hats in New York. 

One of the prime movers in this 
campaign was Fletcher H. Mont- 
gomery, president of the Hat In- 
stitute and head of the Knox Hat 
Company. Most people believe 
that Mr. Montgomery and his Hat 
Institute will be the means of drag- 
ging the hat industry out of the 
doldrums. Doldrums in this case 
is used in somewhat of a figurative 
sense when compared with other 
industries which have been moving 
quickly forward toward their ob- 
jective of increased sales. For, 
like the men’s shoe industry, which 
as shown in these pages a few 
week ago* has been losing $103,- 
000,000 in potential sales because of 
a loss in per capita consumption, 
the hat industry has had a some- 
what similar experience. 


A Decrease in Fur-Felt Hats 


While the chart on page 144, 
taken from the census of manufac- 
tures, does not represent reports 
from the whole industry, it does 
show many interesting things. For 
example, there has been a 30 per 
cent increase in the population of 
men thirty years of age and over 
since 1909. During the same 
period of time the dozens of fur- 
felt hats sold by manufacturers has 
decreased 42 per cent. If the fur- 
felt hat industry had merely kept 
pace with that portion of the popu- 
lation it would be 72 per cent great- 
er in output and sales than it is at 
the present moment. Straw hats 
have done better. The line on the 
chart which shows their value indi- 
cates that straw hats have almost 
kept pace with population. 

Other industries which have 
shown several hundred per cent in- 
creases in Sales and value of manu- 
facturer’s products since 1909 make 
the position of the men’s hat indus- 
try look very bad by comparison. 
It is generally agreed among hat 
men and other observers of indus- 
trial conditions that the makers of 
men’s hats are not now getting 
their full share of the consumer’s 
dollar. Young men are going 


*Take Shoes, for Example,” Printers’ 
Inx, May 23. 
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When You Advertise In New 
England —You Must Include 
Vermont 


Vermont is not a 
single crop, single 
industry state. 


It is bound to be 
prosperous because 


its crops vary from 
maple to dairy 
products and its in- 
dustries from all 
kinds of wooden ar- 
ticles to marble and 
granite products. 


VERMONT ALLIED DAILIES 


Barre Times St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
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without hats. The older men are 
not buying a sufficient number of 
hats. Some of the money which 
is being saved by the young men 
who go without hats is undoubtedly 
being spent for radio tubes, pay- 
ments on automobiles and for the 
products of other industries which 
have been more aggressive and 
which have advertised more exten- 
sively. No one realizes the neces- 
sity for more concerted action than 
the hat manufacturers themselves 
and they are starting things in 
order to make the production chart 
of the whole industry look entirely 
different in the years ahead. 

In the past there have been many 
group organizations in the hat 
business, each of which did excel- 
lent work for their respective 
groups but which lacked the force 
and strength of a united associa- 
tion marching up the broad high- 
way leading to increased profits. 
That statement is part of an article 
by Fletcher H. Montgomery ap- 
pearing in The American Hatter 
in which he outlines some of the 
things which the new group in the 
hat industry hopes to bring about 
during the coming years. He 


SUMMARY 


or HnaAT 
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points out that the present co-oper- 
ative movement started some six 
years ago when the National A-:so- 
ciation of Hat Manufacturers was 
formed. At the beginning of the 
year the Hat Institute also was 
formed, which is an organization 
embracing all branches of the in- 
dustry. 

One of the first things which the 
Hat Institute is starting to do is 
to make a complete survey of what 
really is happening to the consump- 
tion of hats in this country. The 
fur-felt hat manufacturers are now 
contributing to the secretary of the 
Hat Institute monthly reports on 
production, orders accepted, unfilled 
orders, surplus bodies on hand, the 
amount of fur on hand and on con- 
tract and other factors relating to 
general trade conditions. These re- 
ports are being combined, sum- 
marized and _ charted by _ the 
secretary who sends each member 
a record of the total, showing each 
individual manufacturer his own 
figures, his own percentages as com- 
pared with the industry’s totals and 
the trends in his own business as 
against the trends in the totals. A 
similar reporting system is going 
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Food Products 


Manufacturers 


—can now buy that portion of 
CHAIN STORE REVIEW'S circula- 
tion which is read by Chain Food 


Store Executives and Buyers. 


CHAIN STORE REVIEW will give 
more circulation to Chain Food Store 
Executives and Buyers than any other 
publication. 


It will give this circulation for less 
money per thousand and less money 
per page than any other publication 
attempting to reach this field. 


2 


For information write or phone— 


Chain Store Review, Inc. 
1732 Graybar Bldg., New York City 
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The editor of The Progressive Grocer 
writes: “In the first two months, our 
film ‘Better Grocery Stores’ was shown 
before more than one hundred meetings 
of grocers, and has proved to be a big 
drawing card. One meeting alone 
brought out an attendance of over 1600, 
and reports are coming in daily of prac- 
tical, lasting results.” 








This film proved the value of 
educational movies 


A few months ago, the Butterick 
Publishing Company commissioned 
Pathéscope to plan and produce a 
film which would show independent 
grocers how to improve their mer- 
chandising. To do this job, no other 
method presented the remarkable pos- 
sibilities of a movie. 

In making this film, Pathéscope was 
able to demonstrate in a practical, 
graphic way the difference between 
effective and inefficient store manage- 
ment. Modern stock and counter ar- 
rangements, merchandise displays and 
window trims of proven effectiveness 
were presented in actual store settings. 
Only modern, successful merchandis- 
ing methods were shown. The film has 
already had many showings in nearly 
every state. And everywhere, it has 
met enthusiastic reception. 


THE 


An Effective New Sales Story 
For Your Own Service or Product 


Somewhere in your sales promotion or 
educational publicity there is a vivid, 
dramatic story which can be featured 
with new emphasis in an industrial 
movie. 


Let Pathéscope study your problem 


and submit plans. The Pathéscope 
Company is equipped to produce your 
film from scenario to final prints. It 
will develop for you a sales movie 
that takes your story straight to the 
customer—that is bound to get and 
hold the prospect's interest—and that 
explains your product or your process 
as words can never do. 

Write for information. We are al- 
ways glad to submit tentative plans 
and estimates on request. 


~ fathéscope ©: 


OF AMERICA 


INC. 


Executive Offices: 35 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Laboratory: Pathéscope Bldg., Long Island City 


MOTION PICTURE AND STILL FILM PRODUCTION 
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to be started by the straw hat man- 
ufacturers some time in August. 
Mr. Montgomery looks ahead for 
the hat industry in the following 
statement in his article: 


It is inevitable that each industrial 
group must become efficiently organized 
eet competition for the consumer’s 
It is now a case of copper 
nst zine, brass pipe against iron, 
irettes against sweets, one class of 
ling material against another, rayon 
nst silk, cotton and wool against 
each other. Each of these industrial 
groups is organized for the good of 
the whole, without, however, restricting 
individual initiative or disturbing the 
economic operation of fair and open 
competition in the slightest degree. 

Old ideas and prejudices are bound 
to go whether we like them or not. 
The greatest obstacle to success is lack 
of knowledge, and a trade organization 
must become a clearing house of re- 
search and information in order that 
each member may possess all the facts 
on all phases of the industry’s business. 
An intelligent man so enlightened will 
not make many serious blunders and 
competition will become a matter of 
service and enterprise instead of decep- 
tion and subterfuge. A man essaying 
to do business in the industry without 
this vital information will doubtless 
find himself seriously handicapped. 

To meet competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar from these other groups 
you will need the services of experts 
and the experts in your line of business 
are your competitors, all of whom must 
consult frequently through your trade 
organizations, 


That seems to me to be an ex- 
cellent summing up of the new 
competition and a new angle on the 
much-discussed subject of what to 
do about competition within the in- 
dustry. As Mr. Montgomery points 
out, competitors are also experts 
in the line. Each individual manu- 
facturer knows something about 
details of the industry which his 
competitor may not know. If a 
whole industry is to make a sound 
and constructive effort to iricrease 
its total volume, ideas and infor- 
mation must be exchanged between 
so-called competitors who in the 
broader sense are not competitors 
at all, but all interested in the same 
result—more money spent for more 
hats by more men. 

Co-operative advertising is also 
being considered by the Hat Insti- 
tute for Mr. Montgomery in his 
outline of proposed work calls at- 
tention to the valuable results of 
such advertising in other fields and 
then Says: 
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To ascribe the rather astonishing 

growth of some of these industries 
wholly to the effect of association ad- 
vertising would be folly, but in each 
case the industry itself has had its 
market sense stimulated to an alert ap- 
preciation of possible chances of 
creating more business. 

No one hat company is strong enough 
to bear the burden for the entire in- 
dustry and the work of publicizing the 
hat wardrobe idea, the color ensemble 
idea, the creation of style consciousn s3, 
the smoothing out of the seasonal buy- 
ing peaks into an evenly distributed 
buying habit in men’s hats as it is in 
women’s headwear—this is the work 
for the whole industry and will be done 
by the future Hat Institute by means 
of co-operative advertising. 


For the immediate future the 
hat manufacturers through their 
institute and its secretary are go- 
ing to try to find out exactly where 
they stand, where they need more 
effort, just what is happening to 
the buying. and selling of men’s 
hats in various localities. A com- 


plete research job is the logical 
preiude to any co-operative adver- 
tising. Securing such information 
as the following will be one of the 
first steps: 

“A knowledge of (1) unit and 


dollar sales of hats; (2) percent- 
age of men’s headwear sales to 
other merchandise in the store; 
(3) unit sales of hats in the three 
main retail price classes; (4) data 
on the most popular sizes and 
styles; (5) the degree of owner- 
ship or interest in the store by any 
manufacturer; and (6) reports 
every Monday on week-end busi- 
ness, volume, type most in demand, 
etc.” 
Mr. Montgomery continues : 


The manufacturers in this future 
Hat Institute will report regularly to 
the secretary what percentage of their 
business is cnaeek: from each State 
of the Union. This territorial analysis 
will disclose only percentage, but from 
it each member will know what mar- 
kets are weak in demand for the in- 
dustry’s product, thus suggesting con- 
centration of effort in quarters where 
demand is lagging. 

Members will be able to know, at 
regular intervals, the facts with re- 
spect to the percentage of distribution 
through chain stores, through wholesal- 
ers and direct to retailers. 

There will be full and complete data 
for the use of any concern contemplat- 
ing entering any branch of the hat in- 
dustry, to show what are the prospects 
for success in that division of the busi- 
ness. They will be informed what the 
total business amounts to ard how many 
firms have entered that field and failed. 
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It will not happen frequently that capi- 
tal will be invested in the business 
without a knowledge, secured from the 
trade association, of conditions in the 
industry. Thus failures will be re- 
duced and neither production nor dis- 
tribution will become overcrowded. 

It may even be possible to analyze 
fluctuations of price and of stocks on 
hand of raw materials so that fore- 
casts may be made of possible future 
movements of the raw material markets 
to inform each manufacturer when to 
buy and when not to buy. 

n short, every concern in the in- 
dustry will adjust its internal con- 
ditions as best it can to known factors 
in the industry’s business as represented 
by data compiled and published by the 
Hat Institute. 


When it is discovered just what 
territories are weakest in sales of 
hats per unit of population, special 
pressure can be applied to those 
spots when and if the money for a 
real promotion campaign is raised. 

Thus it will be seen that the 
men’s hat industry is going to start 
from fundamentals to get ready for 
broader markets. It intends to 
make it easy for a retailer to know 
if there is room for a new hat 
store in one city, to warn him away 
from another locality, to furnish 
manufacturers with the sort of in- 
formation which will enable them 
to go after business where poten- 
tials are greatest. The figures at 
present available are shown by the 
previous chart and those which 
follow indicate how great the task 
and the possibilities are. The pres- 
ent census figures divide hats into 
four subdivisions: fur-felt,- wool- 
felt, straw, and hats and caps other 
than felt, wool-felt or straw. The 
first and the last subdivisions are 
the only ones which are exclusively 
men’s or boys’ hats. The straw 
hats represent both, and wool felt 
represents mostly women’s hats, 
and most of these are imported. 

For the whole industry a figure 
of $160,600,000 is given. As an 
estimate, let us assume that $120,- 
000,000 represents the value of all 
men’s and boys’ hats produced in 
the United States. There are ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 males to 
wear this production. At 
rate the per capita consumption is 
a little more than one domestic hat 
a year. 

If the hat manufacturers are go- 
ing to make this consumption ap- 
proach anywhere near the quota set 


that* 
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by Adolphe Menjou, they have a 
long distance to go. Perhaps a 
large individual increase in the hat 
advertising appropriations of the 
leaders in the hat industry would 
help. 

The co-operative advertising 
campaign in the offing would have 
a good effect, especially if the hat 
retailers would co-operate as well 
as the retailers of men’s shoes 
have done. 

The whole situation in the men’s 
hat industry makes it look as if 
there were many new advertisers 
to be developed among the iion- 
advertising manufacturers, for it 
is sure that from now on the 
makers of men’s hats will be think- 
ing more as a unit about more sales 
and bigger markets than ever be- 
fore. The motive power to take 
the industry into the harbor of big- 
ger sales and better markets is 
more aggressive sales and adver- 
tising. 


New Account for Fertig 
Agency 

The Solitaire and Furmoto Chemical 
Company, New York, manufacturer of 
Solitaire shoe dressing, has appointed 
The Lawrence Fertig Company, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. News- 
papers and business papers will be used. 


Guy Baker with Lee E. 
Donnelley Agency 


Guy Baker, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Kaffee Hag Corporation, 
Cleveland, and, more recently, with the 
H. N. White Music Company, of that 
city, has joined The Lee E. Donnelley 
Company, advertising agency, also of 
Cleveland, as an account executive 


Earl Beatty Joins Rhodes & 
Leisenring 


formerly in charge of 
ce of The Irving V. 
joined the Eastern 
Leisenring Com- 
representative, New 


Earl Beatty, 
the New York 
Koch Company, has 
staff of the Rhodes 

any, publishers’ 

York and Chicago. 


Lady Esther Account to 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
The Lady Esther Company, Chicago 
toilet preparations manufacturer, has ap 
pointed Blackett-Sample-Hummert, [nc., 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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The Non-glare Bed Light 
advertised successfully in 


“PUNCH” 


Ve Louis Dernier & Hamlyn, Ltd., 23, 
l Newman St., London, W.1, write as follows, 
under date April 10, 1929: 

“ Prior to using your Journal as an advertising medium we 
“had heard from many authoritative sources of the great 
* value of ‘PUNCH’ for selling high-class goods. This we 
* now endorse from experience. 

“It is difficult for manufacturers not dealing direct with the 
“ Public to assess the value of various advertisements, but 
“vou will be interested to know our representatives have 
“ been repeatedly told by retail houses of sales to customers 
“who SAW IT IN °PUNCH.' 

“We are convinced that ‘PUNCH is the right medium 
“for advertising the right article." 


“PUNCH” 


The Paper that is England 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, 80, Fleet Street. London, Eng. 


PRIZES for Sales Contests 
—PREMIUMS for Dealers, 


Clerks, Consumers, Agents 


Operated by an organization having a continuous record in this field of over 25 years 


Complete Individualized Services 


Individual catalogs to fit every need, Costumers pay only for prizes and premiums 
actually ordered out and delivered, aranteed against loss or damage. tails at- 
tended to in our establishment, without bother to clients. Shipments made under 
labels of customers. These facilities are now available to a few additional concerns 
of standing. State nature of business. 


Let Others Tell You About Us 
Booklet No. 6, “Expert Testimony,’’ reproducing letters of endorsement from: 
Lever Brothers Co. The J. B. Williams Co. Sheffield Milk Co. 
Union Supply Co. (U. S. Steel Corp.) World Star Knitting Co. 
McCormick & Co. International Magazine Co. (Hearst Publications) 
and scores of other nationally known companies 

















Information sent by mail upon request. 
No representative will call without an 
invitation, Attach coupon to your letter- 
head and mail. 
THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 
E. W. Porter, President 
9 West 18th Street, New York City 
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Inelude 
These 
Services 


Experienced 
Showmanship. 


Wealth of Exclu- 
sive Talent. 


Complete Musi- 
eal rary. 


Program Staff of 
Musieal Experts, 
Continuity Writ- 
ers, Program Super- 
visors, Technical 
Experts and 
Announcers. 


The purpose of our 
organization is to 
assist you agency 


RADIO PROGRAM 
CORPORATION 
Steinway Building 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Tribune Tower 
Chieago, Til. 
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Teach Advertisers 
to Select Advertising 
Agents—Not Plans 


(Continued from page 6) 

we know to our cost who have 
tried to persuade him to a course 
we feel is the better one. But there 
is no need of confirming him in that 
belief by saying to him in effect; 
“Look at this plan. If you think 
it a good plan (and you, of course, 
are a good judge) then I am a 
good agent.” 

Agents should work together to 
see that advertisers select agents— 
not plans. It is the advertiser's 
prerogative to select his own agent, 
but it is the agent’s business to 
make the plan. If the advertiser 
picks an agent because he likes the 
plan, he is taking a risk. If an 
agent is selected, mot because of his 
ability, but merely because he has 
made a plan that has happened to 
capture the interest of his pro- 
spective client, he is taking a risk. 
The agent should be selected on 
the basis that he knows his job, and 
then having established himself, he 
can go to work and make the plan 
that he expects his client to use. 
There is enough speculative work 
in the everyday relation with the 
average client to satisfy most of us. 
There is no need of going outside 
and adding expense and worry, es- 
pecially when that practice, besides 
re-acting on the agent, is teaching 
the advertiser bad habits. The 
practice of submitting speculative 
plans, if it were very general, which 
I doubt, at least among the better 
agents, encourages the very type of 
advertiser we all wish to avoid, the 
chronic shopper, the man who loves 
to sit in his office and have idea 
after idea unrolled before him, and 
who still feels that he need only 
snap his fingers and his office will 
be filled, not merely with plans, but 
with actual finished advertisements. 


Lithographers Are Opposed to the 
Plan 


We gain an inkling what the ad- 
vertisers as a body think of specu- 
lative work by the steps they are 
taking to curtail this evil among 
one trade which serves them. We 
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have all heard the lithographers 
complain of the burden imposed 
and the loss entailed in preparing 
practically finished designs for pos- 
ters, street car cards, window dis- 
plays and cutouts in competition 
with anywhere from five to a dozen 
other lithographers. The amount 
spent by all competitors combined 
sometimes exceeds the cost of the 
work competed for. The Assv- 
ciation of National Advertisers has 
come to a voluntary understanding 
with the Lithographers association 
whereby the advertiser will furnish 
definite specifications, and the lith- 
ographers will be limited to certain 
agreed-upon roughs. 

There is a better atmosphere in 
agency relations today. Such in- 
cidents as the following are by no 
means uncommon. A roving ad- 
vertiser drops in unexpectedly on 
an agent other than his own, com- 
plains a bit about the service he is 
getting, and holds out inducements 
to the new agent to jump in and 
give him some real justification 
for making a change. The new 
agent, instead of following the 
lead, confines the discussion to the 
qualifications of his own agency 
rather than the shortcomings of 
the other agent’s work, winding up 
with the intimation that if the ad- 
vertiser should change he would 
like to be considered. As soon as 
his caller has gone he gets the other 
agent on the phone and asks how 
about it. He learns what the 
trouble is, the sort of trouble we 
all have from time to time with 
even our best clients, a little fric- 
tion, or misunderstanding, or delay, 
small things besides years of good 
service, and replies, “Just as I 
thought. If Mr. X. calls again we 
will advise him to stay where he is, 
that he is getting as good service 
as he can get anywhere.” And 
sometimes he gets an earful about 
a chronic kicker. “That old sore- 
head. You are welcome to the ac- 
count. But you won’t want it. He 
has had seven agents in five years.” 

For one of the most desirable 
things at the moment is greater 
stability of accounts. Changing ac- 
counts, especially large ones, create 
loss on both sides. Years may 
elapse before the new agent is even 
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on a par with the old one. Ac. 
quaintance with the client’s busi- 
ness, his products and his market, 
is a bigger factor than ever, and 
no mere cleverness im ideas can 
take the place of this knowledge. 
Every experienced advertiser knows 
that he has an investment in his 
agent’s business just as the agent 
has an investment in the client's, 
and that this asset is too valuable 
to be scrapped for a whim, or a 
temporary difference of opinion, or 
curiosity about the service ren- 
dered by some other agent. He 
already knows that there are num- 
bers of agents rendering good ser- 
vice, and capable of rendering good 
service to him, but he knows that 
such service is not secured by fiit- 
ting from agent to agent, but by 
remaining with one agent and let- 
ting him become the best possible 
agent for the account exactly as a 
sales manager or production man- 
ager becomes valuable, by learning 
the job. 

I have an idea that most 
agencies would be content with 
their present accounts—not the vol 
ume but the number—if some in- 
surance company would guarantee 
that they would stick, and be quite 
content to get their growth with 
the growth of these accounts rather 
than by constantly soliciting new 
business. The seeking of new busi- 
ness is only partly due to the de- 
sire for growth. It is largely in- 
spired by the fear in the heart of 
every advertising agent—and the 
bigger the agent, and the larger his 
accounts, the greater the fear—that 
one of those accounts will quit him 
for some inadequate reason, per- 
haps the speculative plan of another 
agent, and leave a hole which must 
be filled. And discipline which 
tends to make accounts stable when 
they are in good hands is good 
agency practice and should have 
a place in any code of advertising 
agency ethics. 


Appoint Blaker Agency 

The Chicago White Lead & Oil Com- 

my, Chicago, the Henry G. Lange 

chine Works, also of that city, and 
the Stark Brothers Nurseries and Or 
chards Company, Louisiana, Mo., have ap 
pointed the Chicago office of the Blaker 
Advertising Agency, Inc., to direct their 
advertising accounts. 
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The Presi« The United States 
Steel Corporation 

dent of U. S. has frequentlybeen 
Steel Attacks pointed to as a 
Super- leading he een 
corporation which, 

Advertising although it has a 
distinct need for advertising, never 
makes use of paid space. That 
statement is only partly true. When 
one examines the corporate set-up 
of the Steel Corporation it is quickly 
realized that although the parent 
organization may not be an adver- 
tiser, a number of its subsidiaries 
are—and large advertisers at that. 
For this reason, the views on 
current advertising expressed dur- 
ing a recently delivered address by 
James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
are not to be considered the opin- 
ions of one who is a non-believer 
in advertising. Neither are they to 
be considered the views of a non- 
user of advertising. Instead, they 
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are to be looked upon as the opin- 
ions of the chief executive of one 
of our chief corporations, an ex- 
ecutive whose subsidiary organiza- 
tions are investing large sums in 
paid space. 

This is what Mr. Farrell had to 
say: 

Remedies of any ills affecting our 
business are in our own hands. For 
instance, the or, of excessive claims 
for the superiority of products differ. 
ing but slightly, if at all, from those 
of other a ey! has assumed 
fantastic proportions t incites com. 
petitive and expensive effort along sim. 
ilar lines by all competitors, with a 
mass of assertions and refutations which 
in the end merely serve to confuse the 
mind of the buyer or promote harmful 
conflict among manufacturers. 

If this is intended to be a chal- 
lenge as to the lengthiest pocketbook in 
advertising achievement and promotional 
open og the challenge will of cours 

met by the interests who naturally 
resent insinuations as to the —- 
ity. of competitive products or t 
feriority of their own. 

It is in effect a form of salesman. 
ship universally abhorred, of decrying 
the wares of a competitor, or vaunting 
unfounded or unprovable claims of ex- 
cellence of products whose chief merit 
may be the assumption of a_ peculiar 
or meaningless name. 


We can read nothing into the 
above statement other than a jus- 
tifiable criticism of super-advertis- 
ing. In the plainest language possible, 
Mr. Farrell declares that super- 
advertising is merely so much wu- 
necessary expense that business has 
to shoulder. He also makes a point 
which warrants deep study when he 
infers that super-advertising plays 
directly into the hands of the larg- 
est and most powerful corporations. 
This is a point which the runners- 
up in various industries overlook 
when they act on the assumption 
that super-advertising will give 
them a jump on their larger con- 
petitors. 

As Mr. Farrell so clearly points 
out, the winner in this exciting a 
of super-advertising is bound to be 
the advertiser with the best lined 
pocketbook. Obviously, when super- 
advertising reaches the point of 
reckless expenditures it is the leader 
of the industry who is going to 
come out on top. 

Time and time again Printes 
Ink has declared that there is 
justification for commodity adver- 
tising unless the product which is 
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featured actually possesses certain 
meritorious features that set it 
apart. The artificial fabrication of 
talking points that have no exis- 
tence in fact constitutes a poor basis 
for an advertising campaign and we 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Farrell 
when he says that such advertising 
merely serves “to confuse the mind 
of the buyer or promote harmful 
conflict among manufacturers.” 


When it becomes 


necessary or ex- 
Square with pedient to reduce 


the Dealer the selling price 
of an advertised commodity, who 
should bear the cost—the manufac- 
turer or the dealer? Without try- 
ing to set down any hard and fast 
general rule (circumstances differ), 
we venture the suggestion that here 
is a place where the manufacturer, 
by playing square, can make the 
dealer his firm friend for life. 

Two instances, illustrating both 
sides : 

A manufacturer in the radio field 
—what he makes has no special ap- 
plication here—put on a_ special 
sales drive, and his dealers stocked 
up. Then, without warning, the 
advertised price on the article was 
reduced 10 per cent. One large 
dealer tells us he was not even 
notified. The stores in every case 
had to wriggle out of the difficulty 
as best they could. They had bought 
something at a high price on which 
they were forced to absorb a 10 
per cent loss even before they at- 
tempted to sell it. 

Perhaps this manufacturer did 
not have the price-cut in mind when 
he caused the stores to take on an 
extra load; but the dealers say he 
did. Anyway, the incident wrecked 
more good-will than his advertising 
could restore in many a month. 

The Grigsby-Grunow Company, 
maker of Majestic radios, moved 
up production to a point where it 
decided it would be good merchan- 
dising to cut $20 from the selling 
price of a certain model. It notified 
all its dealers, asking them to in- 
dicate the number of the machines 
they had on hand. Then each dealer 
received a check from the company, 
covering the loss to him. Maybe 
the radios in stock had not yet been 


Playing 
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paid for; the dealer got the check, 
instead of the conventional credit- 
ing of his account, just the same. 
Even though he might have turned 
it right back to the company on 
some more merchandise or in pay- 
ment of his amounts due, he had 
received some real money — not 
credit—from the manufacturer. 

Is it any wonder that Grigsby- 
Grunow has such an enthusiastic 
and loyal dealer organization? If 
we were representing a rival radio 
maker we should hate to have to 
try to sell one of these dealers after 
he had received his check. 

Every producer knows it pays to 
play absolutely square with the 
dealer; yet there is enough of the 
other method, even in this enlight- 
ened merchandising age, to cause 
some wonder and even a little dis- 
may. 


The Sales- 
man Must 


At a meeting 
where a of 
successful com - 

Become a panies, professors 

Wholesaler of marketing and 
merchandising counsel were well 
represented, several manufacturers 
gave brass-tack information on 
recent changes in marketing—and 
also looked into the future. At the 
end of the meeting an informal dis- 
cussion was held to emphasize the 
outstanding facts of the exchange 
of experiences of men in totally 
different lines of industry, and to 
discover if there were any funda- 
mental points of agreement. 

One common denominator was 
seen to be the general agreement 
that the retailer had to be helped 
to become a better merchant and less 
of a storekeeper. Salesmen in all 
sorts of different lines are being 
told to get retailers to improve 
their methods of management. This 
in turn leads to a new type of 
selling. 

As one man said: “It is not 
enough to give the salesman a chart 
he is to show to every retailer in 
his territory. To be most effective, 
the salesman must know and be 
able to use some of the technique 
of a good teacher. The problem 
of increasing the effectiveness of 
the retailer through teaching him 
how to manage his store more ef- 
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fectively requires that the traveling 
salesman become sort of traveling 
instructor in merchandising and 
store managing. He must be 
trained to do that sort of difficult 
teaching. He must be a developer 
of dealer methods.” 

Many suggestions as to how 
this type of training could best be 
given to the salesman were made 
by the sales executives and thea 
Marquis Regan, chairman of the 
meeting, summed up the manufac- 
turers’ problem of the future in 
these words: “The opinion seems to 
be that the manufacturer faces a 
new and better type of selling in 
which the salesman ceases to be a 
retailer in the sense of taking or- 
ders and becomes a wholesaler in 
the sense of setting up successful 
outlets, and helping them to suc- 


While this is. really not a new 
problem or a new plan, but has been 
used by many manufacturers, it is 
a new way of suggesting the type 
of selling which is proving highly 
successful in a number of lines. 

There have been missionary men 
for many years whose function was 
not to sell but to teach and when 
properly trained they have suc- 
ceeded in building permanent out- 
lets of great profit for the manu- 
facturers they represent. 

The new thought seems to be 
that every salesman should take 
upon himself some of the attributes 
of the missionary man. 

It is an excellent idea unless so 
many salesman try to teach so 
many retailers how to run their 
business that the retailer has too 
little time to wait on customers and 
perform the other duties expected 
of him. It would appear that there 
is an excellent chance for co-opera- 
tion in the idea. 

Instead of having one salesman 
drop in at ten in the morning to 
give a lesson and another just after 
he has gone, perhaps four or five 
manufacturers could co-operate in 
the preparation of facts, figures and 
methods and then pick one man to 
do the teaching for several of them. 
Ex-college professors and school- 
teachers are always available and 
they have the teaching technique. 
They need only to have the prac- 
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tical, “how-to” material about store- 
keeping drummed into them. It 
would be too bad if so logical and 
sensible an idea as teaching better 
methods were to be spoiled by too 
many teachers, 


Selling textiles by 

ors—it reads 
like a typographi- 
cal error. As a 
matter of fact, it is a definite sug- 
gestion which was made in a recent 
issue of the American Dyestuff 
Reporter and which is receiving a 
certain amount of consideration in 
textile circles. 

Textile World, in commenting on 
the plan, points out that Harris 
tweeds are impregnated with the 
fragrant smoke of the peat burned 
in the cottages where they are spun 
and woven, and knowing buyers 
identify them by smell. This pub- 
lication also suggests that there 
might be an added selling appeal in 
woolen coatings and blankets if 
they carried the barely definable 
piney odor of Maine woods and 
that for many consumers a per- 
manent lavender aroma in bed 
clothing would be agreeable. 

However, Printers’ INK is not 
interested so much in the practica- 
bility of the idea as it is in the fact 
that it indicates a disposition on the 
part of the textile industry to look 
in unusual places for sales stimu- 
lating ideas The textile manufac- 
turers, with but few exceptions, 
have not shared in the prosperity of 
this country. The few who have 
are those who have applied the 
same merchandising ingenuity to 
their field that food manufacturers, 
soft drink bottlers, etc., have ap- 
plied to theirs. They have not hesi- 
tated to adopt new ideas—some of 
them representing radical depar- 
tures, such as colored sheets. 

The plan of selling textiles by 
odors may be fundamentally un- 
sound. It may be impossible to ap- 
ply it to mass production methods. 
But regaraless of ul this, it indi- 
cates a will'ngness to consider the 
new, even the startling, and such a 
mental attituce bodes well for an 
indus'ry that has been held back by 
roci:! ound conservatism. 


Selling 
Textiles by | 
Odors 
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Advertising Club News 


Move Under Way for Cana- 
dian Club Unit 


Individuals active in organized adver- 
tising work in Canada are taking steps 
to meet and foster the demand for 
the formation of an association which 
will act as a unit for advertising clubs 
in Canada. A number of Canadian 
members of the International Advertis- 
ing Association are voicing objection to 
the “including Canada” feature of the 
new Advertising Federation of America. 
At the same time they are opposed to 
affiliation with the Great Britain unit. 
It is felt that Canada, as a country, is 
active enough advertisingly to have and 
to support its own representative asso- 
ciation in affiliation with the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association. 

Charles W. Stokes, former 
of the Montreal Advertising Club, who 
is now making his headquarters at 
London, will represent the club at the 
convention in Berlin. When the pro- 

osal comes up for a change in the 
f A. A. whereby there will be organized 
the Advertising Federation of America, 
he will oppose assimilation of the Cana- 
dian pte «. in the unit covering the 
United States. The suggestion will be 


resident 


advanced that plans be taken to assist 
in the formation of a Canadian group. 
* * * 


Van B. Hooper Heads 
Milwaukee Club 


Van B. Hooper, of the Master Lock 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Milwaukee Advertising Club to fill 
the vacancy cau by the resignation 
of William F. Dittman, who was re- 
cently elected to that office. Elling O. 
Weeks, head of the Weeks Aircraft 
Corporation, succeeds Harry R. Walsh 
as vice-president 

New members of the board of gover- 
nors of the club include Ernest 
Lyman and James _ticLsushiia. 

* - 


Magazine Men Hosts to 
Philadelphia Agencies 


Magazine representatives covering 
Philadelphia were hosts to the advertis- 
ing agencies of that city at an outing 
held recently at the North Hills Country 
Club. First low gross in the golf 
tournament was won by Roy Barnhill 
and second low gross by T. Wylie 
Kinny. First low net went to M. P. 
Teffery and second low net to C. H. 


Marston. 
* * * 


F. L. Hall Heads San Fran- 


cisco Representatives 

Fred L. Hall, of Payne-Hall, Inc., 
was elected president of the Publishers’ 
Representatives of San Francisco at 
their recent annual meeting. 

Other officers elected are: John F. 
Whedon, first vice-president; H. P. 
Houston, second vice-president, and 
John W. Otterson, secretary-treasurer. 


Canadian Poster Group Elects 


. W. Thomas, of Montréal, was elec- 
ted president of the Poster Advertising 
Association of Canada at its annual 
meeting which was_held recently at 
Brockville, Ont. D. E. Marley, London, 
was elected vice-president and W. W: 
Scane, Chatham, honorary secretary. 
treasurer. 

The following board of directors was 
re-elected: H. A. Williams, E. L. Ruddy, 
E. C. Gould, W. T. Sutton, F. I. Ritchie 
and J. R. Robertson. 

During the convention, delegates were 
the guests of Mr. Ritchie, association 
member at Brockville. Poster interests 
in the United States were represented 
by Donald Ross and Kerwin H. Fulton, 
of the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company; Clarence B. Lovell, secretary 
of the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America; H. F. Gilhoffer, National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau and Barton 
Harrington, editor of Poster Magazine. 


* * * 


H. C. Martin Heads St. Louis 
Sales Managers Bureau 


Hiram C. Martin, head of the Murphy 
Door Bed Company, was e'ected presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Sales Managers 
Bureau at a recent meeting. He suc- 
ceeds S. E. Wilkinson. 

Other officers elected were: Charles 
E. Michel, general sales manager of the 
Union Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, first vice-president, and Ted Gib- 
son, manager of the Miller-Bryant- 
Pierce Company, second vice-president. 

Frank D. eardslee was re-elected 
treasurer. 

S 2. © 


San Diego Bureau Elects 


The following officers have been 
elected for the coming year by the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of San Diego, 
Calif.: President, J. E. Dryer; vice- 
president, Frank Guasti and secretary- 
treasurer, Roy McKelvey. The present 
manager, Charles S. Gurley, was re- 
elected. 

The following have been elected to 
the board of directors of the Bureau: 
T. E. Claypoole, Clyde Freeman, John 
Morris Penter, 


L. Fox, Roy E. Hegg, 
Mr. Guasti 


M. N. Wilson, Mr. Dryer, 
and Mr. McKelvey. 


* * * 


L. C. Atwood Heads 
lehem, Pa., Club 


L. C. Atwood was elected president 
of the Advertising Club of Bethlehem, 
Pa., at a recent meeting. He succeeds 
William Menne. 

Other officers elected were: William 
L. Sigmon, vice-president; Clarence 
Kommiller, secretary, and Walter C. 
Wanamaker, treasurer. Mr. Menne, 
Frank R. Collie and J. M. Litsch were 
elected directors of the club. 


Beth- 
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Wins United Business Publish- 
ers Staff Tournament 


The United Business Publishers Golf 
Club, composed of executives of the 
United Business Publishers, Inc., New 
York, held its first. tournament recently, 
at the Green Brook Country Club, 
North Caldwell, N. J. ; 

The card for low gross was turned in 
by Mark McGhee, of Economy Service, 
who had a score of 81, while low net 
went to Chester A. Brown, director of 
merchandising and publicity of United 
Business Publishers, Inc., with a score 


were won in foursome compe- 
tition by the following: Loughton 
Smith, The Spectator; Harry E. Taylor, 
Dry Goods Economist; W. A. Barber. 
Lee Higginson & Co.; Ernest Hastings, 
Hart Service; Mark cGhee, Economy 
Service; Claude Carver, Dry Goods 
Economist; Arthur Dix, Iron Age; Al 
Hurst, Economy Service; Charles Baur, 
Iron Age; Frank Elliott, Blabon Co.; 
G. H. Griffiths, Hardware Age; J. P. 
Berman, Dry Goods Economist; Ches- 
ter Ober, Iron Age, and Harold B. 
Holtz, Dry Goods Economist. 

ra 


A. Atwater Kent Heads Frank- 
lin Memorial Committee 


\. Atwater Kent, president of the 
Atwater Kent Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed chair- 
man of the finance committee of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Inc., a chartered cor- 
poration organized by the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia with the co-opera- 
tion of the Franklin Institute, to erect a 
$10,000,000 memorial to Benjamin 
Franklin. Cyrus H. K. Curtis is presi- 
dent of the corporation. 

* * * 


Virgil Malcher to Represent 
Mackinnon-Fly Publications 


Virgil Malcher, formerly with L. F. 
McClure, Chicago, has joined Lesher & 
Lorenzen, publishers’ representatives, of 
that city. He will represent Radio 
News, Science & Invention and Amaz- 
ing Stories in the Middle West for the 
a ree ta Publications, Inc., New 
‘ork. 


Starts Somerset, Pa., “Daily 
Herald” 


The first issue of the Somerset, Pa., 
Daily Herald appeared July 1, published 
by Henry B. eiley, founder of the 
Brownsville, Pa., Telegraph. The new 
publication will be represented by Fred 
Kimball, Inc., newspaper advertising 
representative, New York. 


M. T. Schiek with St. Louis 
“Globe-Democrat” 


Milford T. Schiek, formerly associa- 
ted with the Industrial Bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, has 
joined the national advertising depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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Claude Neon Southern Cor- 
poration Formed 


The Claude Neon Southern Corpora- 
tion has been formed through a con- 
solidation of the Southern interests of 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc., New York, 
with the Elliott Claude Neon Lights, 
Inc., of Florida, and the Munn Sign & 
Advertising Company, Atlanta. R. L. 
Kester, Jr., vice-president of Claude 
Neon Lights, Inc., will be president of 
the new company, which will manufac- 
ture luminous tube electric signs and 
outdoor advertising displays. 

Other officers of the Claude Neon 
Southern Corporation will be: Vice- 
presidents, E. Frank Munn, president of 
the Munn Sign & Advertising Company, 
E. B. Elliott, president of the liott 
and the E. B. 
ny, and Clark B. Davis, 
the City National Bank, 


Claude Neon Lights, Inc. 
Elliott Com 
resident o 
Miami; and secretary-treasurer, L. A. 
Corya, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Claude Neon Companies of North 
a 


These officers, together with 
Hollingsworth, president of 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc., and Paul D. 
McGarry, will constitute the board of 
directors of the new organization. 


Death of John C. Cook 


John C. Cook, for fourteen years 
manager of the New York Mail and 
Express, and its successor, the former 
Evening Mail, and recently with the 
sales department of the St. Maurice 
Valley Paper Company, New York, died 
last week at that city. He was in his 
sixty-third year. 

Previous to his connection with the 
Evening Mail, Mr. Cook was assistant 
business manager of The Philadelphia 
Press. Later, he was successively busi- 
ness manager of The Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial, advertising man- 
ager of John Wanamaker and business 
a a of the Graphic, all of New 

ork. 


N. B. Aukerman Starts Com- 


mercial Photography Service 

N. B. Aukerman, for the last six- 
teen years head of the photographic de- 
partment of The Caxton Company, 
Cleveland, has resigned to open a com- 
mercial and advertising photograph stu- 
dio under the name of the N. B. 
Aukerman Company. 


Financial Account to Street & 
Finney 

The Argent Financial Corporation, 

New York, has appointed Street & Fin- 

ney, Inc., advertising agency of that 

city, to direct its newspaper advertising. 


Leaves “Theatre Magazine” 
Perriton Maxwell has resigned as 
editor and art director of Theatre 
Magazine, New York. 
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“Brief Visits With Famous Merchandisers”’—Number 14 of a Series 











~ Campbell— 


the Soup Maker of Camden 


priation was $4,264. The company’s secre- 

tary, when he saw the contract for that sum 
leave the office, remarked to the treasurer: “Well 
we've kissed that money good-bye!’”” That was 
in 1899. 

Thirty years later, during March and April of 
1929, the printing presses ground out a total of 
69,240,000 full-page advertisements featuring the 
Campbell line. And every day in the year, Camp- 
bell Soup car cards bid for the attention of 
40,000,000 street car riders. Newspapers and 
other forms of advertising are also used. 

Stupendous figures! Yet, Campbell advertising 
has always retained its simple joyousness—wit- 
ness the Campbell Kids. Likewise, Campbell ex- 
ecutives have never overlooked their obligation 
to business—witness the 20* editorial references 
to Campbell published in the Printers’ INK 
Publications during the last ten years. 

The information used in many of these articles 
was furnished by executives bearing the titles 
which follow: President, Sales Manager, Adver- 
tising Manager. 


Toes first Campbell soup advertising appro- 





* A complete list of these articles may be had for the asking. 
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T one ‘time, Campbell’s made a‘fine of some 200 canned 
preserves. The business was not profitable. Then 
Dr. John T. Dorrance, now president, came back from 
Europe with the concentrated soup idea. The 200 canned 
preserves were dropped and the business became as con- 
centrated as the soups: it makes. 


An interesting change. The accompanying problems were 
even more interesting. And the resulting PRINTERS’ INK 
and PRINTERS’ INK MonruLy articles—well, judge by the 
following selected titles: 


What Copy Should the Package Carry? 
Where Do Trade Characters Originate? 

How the Advertiser Can Use His Trade Character 
How Much Advertising Should Each Item Receive? 
Sticking to One Idea Made Campbell’s the: National Soup 
Finding New Leaders. Among Bashful Members of. the Family 
Putting More Consumer Interest in Consumer Copy 
What Expenditures Should Be Charged to Advertising? 
How Campbell Soup Advertising Has Cut Sales 
Campbell Soup Lectures the Price Cutter 
Why Continuity in Advertising? 


We have already said that the idea for Campbell Soups 
came from Europe. Ever since, the company has searched 
far and wide for merchandising suggestions. To a degree, 
however, the company has concentrated here also. By 
which we mean that,.the chief Campbell, executives do-mot 
miss anything in the, PRINTERS’ IwkK Publications that prom- 
ises to be helpful: ‘These executive réadérs intlude the 
president, treasurer, general manager, ‘sales Mianager and 
advertising manager. 


k a 
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‘ize nd WALUE 


From January to June COUNTRY LIFE carried the greatest 
volume of advertising for this period in its history, the 
April issue* being the largest number we have ever pub- 
lished. The total for the six months period was 827 pages, 
divided among the following fields: 


I8] pages Building Materials and Equipment 
16434 pages Furnishings, Decorations, Musical Instruments 
92%4 pages Automobiles, Yachting and Aviation 
51 pages Travel and Resort 
62%4 pages Sporting Goods, Accessories, Clothing 
I58 pages Suburban and Country Property 
1174 pages Miscellaneous and Classified 


For 1928 COUNTRY LIFE stood second in volume of adver- 
tising among the monthly magazines in its class, and fourth 
among all monthlies of general circulation. During the last 
15 years COUNTRY LIFE has frequently stood first and 
never below fourth place among all monthly magazines. 


COUNTRY LIFE is a notably successful specialist in each of 
the fields enumerated above. It is outstanding among those 
mediums which cater to people in the higher income 
brackets, and must be used for the most thorough and 
effective coverage of this market. 


COUNTRY 
LIFE 


* The April issue of 244 Madison Ave. New York City 
Park Sq. Bldg. Boston 
hed 2 Ibs. 7 oz. and 
wat at chock-full of sl Peoples Gas Bldg. Chicago 
ing value as @ small- Walton Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
uthed b f th , , 
weight is full of fight! 244 La Arcada Santa Barbara 


MEMBER @ AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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JULY MAGAZINES 
“worrmy uacazmes ||| Psychology 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own a 
advertising) and Profits 

Pages Lines 

The Spur (2 issues) 98,760 We've travelled some since 
Town & Country (2 issues).101 68,159 heed bnedel teubiees mem 


House & Garden 57,989 
Country Life 57,792 scoffed at psychology. 


Forbes (2 June issues)... $6,337 As an essential part of con- 
Nation’s Business 42,550 structive editorial service, the 


Magazine of Wall Street x 

(3 June issues) 42,527 editors of FORBES have pub- 
House Beautiful 39,505 lished articles by Donald A. 
Vanity Fair 38,909 Laird, Professor of Psychol- 
Arts & Decoration 37,338 ogy at Colgate University, 


Sport 34,637 4 = 
pales 33.741 which pointed out the rela- 
American Home 30,941 tionship of Psychology to 


Amezican 30,322 Profits. 


Popular Mechanics 29,708 es ‘ 
Radio 29,645 We are now publishing his 


Review of Reviews 28,393 book because it stands for 
Red Book 25,874 that which FORBES itself 
Vel on ge stands for: the principle of 


American Golfer 24,453 5 . 
Popular Science Monthly... 23,812 applied psychology in all 


Field & Stream 23,166 departments of business in 
Magazine of Business ... 19,591 HUMANIZING BUSINESS 


Werld Traveer ae RELATIONSHIPS. The suc- 
International Studio 17,689 f . 
Motion Picture Magazine. 41 17,432 cessful conduct of industry 


Harpers Magazine 16,240 and commerce requires con- 
American Boy 16,150 structive, original and serious 
Better Homes & Gardens. . 15,514 sons : : 
. thinking. Considering th 
National Sportsman 13,862 pare & P eas oe 
Country Club Magazine .. 13,816 eelings of customers or em- 
Boys’ Life 13,674 ployees adds to the profits— 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 31 13,505 no matter what business you 
Physical Culture 13,419 are in. 
12,870 
12,610 It is just this emotionalizing 
Atlantic Monthly 12,403 influence of FORBES editors 


True Confessions 11,583 ; 

Hunting & Fishing 11,232 that makes the difference be- 

Elks Magazine 10,488 tween circularizing a mailing 

Motion Picture Classic. ... 9,903 list of executives and adver- 

Nomad 9,881 tising to the 70,000 selective 

True Romances 9,674 . A . 
executive circulation of 


Golden Book 9,324 
Psychology 9,273 FORBES. 


Dream World 9,055 
Scribner’s 8,858 

rey Be = FORBES MAGAZINE 
True Detective Mysteries. 20 8,751 B. C. Forbes, Editor 


Open Road for Boys .... 19 8,263 
American Miasesiel 8,190 Walter Drey, Advg. Director 


Sunset 7,940 120 Fifth Ave., New York 


7,293 
6,695 = 
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AVAVAV A 
CORRECTING | 
A 


Misconception 


Space buyers, unfamiliar with this 
paper sometimes think of it only as 
a religious periodical. So it is— 
éditorially:. BUT—from the stand- 
point of the character and buying 
power of its circulation, it is 


A CLASS MEDIUM 
.of exceptional merit 


Every investigator is impressed 
with the calibre of the financiers, 
corporation officials, business and, 
professional leaders who are serv- 
ing as Vestrymen, Treasurers and 
Trustees of the five thousand Protes- 
tant Episcopal Churches in the 
United States. 


The pages of every Financial Di- 
tectory and Social Register prove 
the assured established social and 
financial standing and the position 
of the communicants of the Episco- 
pal Church. This is one of the 
reasons why the advertising lineage 
of THE CHURCHMAN is grow- 
ing. May we tell you the others?’ 


f 


The Vast Buying Power of the 
Church Is an Accepted Fact 


The Men Who Buy for the Church Read 
THE 


CHURCHMAN 


2 West 47th Street 
New York City 


VWAVAVAY 
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American Mercury 
Radio News 
Youth’s Companion 
Association Men 
Asia 

Film Fun 
American Legion Monthly 14 
Scientific American 
Picture Play 
Extension Magazine 
National Republic 
The. Rotarian 


Munsey Combination .... 14 
Newsstand Group 13 
Nature Magazine 7 
Current History 

Street & Smith Combination 8 
Blue Book 

St. Nicholas 


WOMEN’S ——— 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal .... 

Harper’s Bazar 

Good Housekeeping 

McCall’s 

Woman’s Home Companion 57 

Delineator 

Pictorial Review 

True Story 

Photoplay 

Holland’s 

Modern Priscilla 

Smart Set 

Farmer’s Wife 

Household Magazine 

Children, The Parents’ 
Magazine 

Woman’s World 

American Girl 

Needlecraft 

Junior Home Magazine... 

Fashionable Dress 4,956 

People’s Popular Monthly. 7 4,806 

People’s Home Journal .. 10 4,504 

Child Life 8 3,418 

Messenger of Sacred Heart 12 2,712 

John Martin’s Book, The 
Child’s Magazine 


8,458 
6,423 
5,775 
5,253 


2,536 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Pages 
MacLean’s (2 June issues) 91 
Can. Homes & Gar. (June) 85 
Mayfair 67 
West. Home Mo. (June)., 56 
Can. Home Journal (June) 51 
The Chatelaine 23 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 25 


Lines 

63,590 
53,928 
42,421 
39,279 
35,593 
15,951 
10,597 
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THESE 
INDEPENDENT 
PEOPLE 


Prope who go flying off to South Africa when 
everyone else is cruising the Mediterranean! 
People who take motion-pictures in color when 
others are just beginning with the monotone. 
variety; people who are using, and talking 
about, the latest method of refrigeration, the 
newest model of “Duesenstutz,” the comfort of 
air travel . . . while others are still “getting 
along” with the things they’ve always used. 

The Forum is edited for people independent 
in thought and action. They read the Forum 
because they are mentally courageous. They 
want all the facts—to draw their own conclu- 
sions! They are lively, interested readers. The 
letters that pour in on the editor’s desk are 
voluble testimony. They agree, they disagree, 
but they know what they think, and they want 
to tell others. 

Such people are mature-minded, with a 
background of culture and experience; and 
financial independence is in most cases perma- 
nently assured. Vigorous leaders in their 
respective communities, Forum. readers are 
eager to accept the newest market produce, to 
read the latest novel, to think the newest 
thought, and to pass the good word on! 

Get in touch with this lively market of inter- 
ested buyers through the use of Forum pages. 


FORUM 


Edited by Henry Goddard Leach @ 441 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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JUNE WEEKLIES 


June 1-7 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .131 


New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 


Outlook 
Christian Herald 
The Nation 


Churchman 
New Republic 


June 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 
Collier’s 
Time 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Liberty 
Life 
The Nation (Book Sec- 
tion Included) 
Christian Herald 


Outlook 
Churchman 
New Republic 


June 15-21 
Saturdag Evening Post. .114 
New Yorker 
Collier’s 
Time 
American Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Liberty 
Christian Herald 
Life 


The Nation 
Churchman 
Outlook 

New Republic 


June 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post. . 
New Yorker 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
Time 
Liberty 
Life 
Christian Herald 


Lines 
89,094 
21,206 
20,102 
19,987 
17,224 
17,183 
11,172 
8,264 
4,457 
3,176 
3,000 
2,737 
1,701 
1,053 


Lines 
72,915 
29,190 
20,028 
17,591 
17,402 
16,903 
12,906 
7,357 


5,600 
3,362 
3,174 
2,919 
1,483 
1,368 


Lines 
77,318 
29,519 
21,650 
18,671 
17,773 
15,866 
9,617 
6,197 
5,255 
2,693 
2,250 
1,788 
1,624 
1,415 


Lines 
70,951 
27,088 
17,854 
16,132 
14,056 
13,445 
11,297 
4,430 
4,362 
3,165 


PRINTERS’ 


June 29-30 


Totals for June Pages 
569 


INK 


July 11, 1929 


Lines 
2,272 
2,000 
1,270 


Churchman 
The Nation 
New Republic 


Lines 
76,705 
18,779 
18,646 
11,667 
1,166 
7,597 
3,870 
1,971 
1,936 


P; 
Saturday Evening Post. . 
Collier’s 
New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Liberty 
Christian Herald 


Churchman 


Lines 
386,983 


125,649 
93,813 
83,683 
79,093 
66,890 
52,589 
25,306 
20,967 
13,432 
12,850 
12,165 

9,180 
5,106 


Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 

Collier’s 

American Weekly 
Literary Digest 


The Nation 
Outlook 
Churchman 
New Republic 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 


. McCall’s 
. Nation’s Business .... 
. Magazine of Wall Street 


Caen aAauwrwd 


ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 

FICATIONS 
Pages 

The Spur (2 issues). .147 

. Vogue (2 issues) 

Town & Country (2 is.)101 

MacLean’s (2 June is.) 91 

House & Garden 

Country Life 

Forbes (2 June issues) .124 

. Ladies’ Home Journal.. 81 

Can. Ho. & Gar. (June) 85 

. Harper’s Bazar 

. Good Housekeeping... . 


Lines 
98,760 
75,522 
68,159 
63,590 
57,989 
57,792 
56,337 
55,268 
53,928 
52,095 
46,463 
42,569 
42,550 
42,527 
42,421 
39,505 
39,279 
38,909 
38,507 
37,338 
35,593 
34,637 
33,741 
30,941 
30,322 


(3 June is.)....... 
. Mayfair 
. House Beautiful 
. West. Ho. Mo, (June) 56 
. Vanity Fair 
. Woman’s Home Comp.. 57 
. Arts & Decoration 
. Can. Ho. Jour. (June) 51 
. The Sportsman........ 55 
. Cosmopolitan 
. American Home 
. American 
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UNDER 
2,900— 


Do you know where this 
market is? 


Only 2.5% of the population of Rhode Island is in 
towns under 2,500—but— 

68.8% of the population of Vermont is in this 
classification. 


New York’s population in towns under 2,500 is only 
17.8% while Pennsylvania has in this classification 
35.7%. Seventeen other states have over 70% of 
their population located in towns and communities 
of under 2,500 population. 


All of which means that, excluding markets of 100,000 
population and over, 83% of the remaining population 
of the United States is in towns under 2,500. 


Which proves that Modern Homemaking with 78% of 
its circulation going to communities under 2,500 pop- 
ulation offers a most unusual market for development. 


There is more to Modern Homemaking than mere cir- 
culation—its editorial content includes special depart- 
ments on cooking, home decoration, beauty and health— 
and other special articles with the very best of fiction. 
Reader interest is responsible for this intensive coverage. 


We would like to show you the complete picture. 


MODERN HOMEMAKING 


“The Magazine for the Village and Farm Market” 
Circulation—Over 500,000 net paid monthly 


WM. F. HARING, 
W. H. McCURDY, Adv. Mgr. GORDON SIMPSON, 


Western Adv. Mgr., 270 Madison Avenue Pacific Coast Rep., 
30 North Dearborn St., N York Cit 1008 West Sixth St., 
Chicago, Ill. 7 Se y Los Angeles, Calif. 
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FOUR- YEAR RECORD OF JULY ADVERTISING 


1928 1927 1926 Total 
Lines ii Lines Lines Lises 
72,307 71,313 258,156 
Town & Country (2 issues) 61,322 119. =: 249,953 
MacLean’ une issues) 62,955 60,331 235,618 
Country Life 47,701 26 197,188 
Forbes (2‘' June issues)... 5 7} 50,616 195,328 
Vanity Fair 37,156 161,978 
Arts & Decoration 36,078 24, 139,734 
American 31 064 39,636 137,747 
Nation’s 33,200 133,544 
House Beautiful 9,505 29,558 27,127 4 129,702 
Cosmopo 32,617 127,077 
28,266 8 715,598 
k ’ * 104,439 
Field & a i 
Magazine o usiness .... x 9 1,390 
American Home 24,004 89,504 
Popular Science Monthly. 20,376 82,406 
Review of Reviews 74,472 
World’s Work 
Harpers Magazine 
American Boy : 
Motion Picture Magazine. 
Physical Culture 
Atlantic Monthly 
Outdoor Life & Snecrention 
True Romances 
Boys’ Life 
International Studio 
Better Homes & Gardens 
National Sportsman 
Scribner's 
Sunset 
Theatre 
Science & Invention 
Scientific American 
Forest & Stream 
Munsey Combination .... 
St. Nicholas 1,430 2,145 


947,351 869,819 883,578 863,014 3,563,762 





*Smaller Page Size. 


tLarger Page Size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issue 75,522 80,894 80,945 91,931 329,292 
Ladies’ Home aes 55,268 63,374 59,988 242,507 
Harper’s Baza 51,926 52,883 206,985 
Good Heuscineping . 44,520 49,389 190,393 
Woman’s Home Companion " ’ 38,864 33,260 148,287 
McCall’s 4 31,480 26,056 

Pictorial Review 


play 
Modern "Priscilla 
Woman’s World 
People’s Home Journal.. 
People’s oi Monthly. . 
Queen 


3,910 20, 311 
451,590 473,088 448,586 445,699 1,818,963 


"Smaller Page Size. 
WEEKLIES (5 June Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post... . $332,902 $344,457 1,402,556 
125,649 06,952 83,384 373,075 

354,890 

288,767 

257,606 

223,270 





12,463 11,137 17,804 53,569 
947,138 849,811 760,550 715,145 3,272,644 





tFour Issues. 
*Smaller Page Size. 
Grand Totals 2,346,079 2,192,718 2,092,714 2,023,858 8,655,369 
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$95,4.4.2,309 


Magazine Expenditures of 


148 Advertisers 


(Printers’ Ink Subscribers) 


51.82% of all the money appropriated for maga- 
zine advertising comes from 150 advertisers. These 
bell-wether concerns spent $95,978,975 in eighty- 
nine magazines during 1928.* 


99.44% of this total or $95,442,309 was bought by 
148 advertisers subscribing to Printers’ Ink Weekly. 


$93,597,949 or 97.52% of the amount was expended 
by advertisers subscribing to Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Summary of the actual readers of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications among the 148 Leading Magazine Advertisers 


Readers Total 
Readers Readers ofboth Weekly & 
of P.I. of P.I. Weekly & Monthly 
Weekly Monthly Monthly Readers 


Total Readers . 958 818 1,297 


Major Executives 147 135 167 
Sales Executives 179 175 229 


Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Executives 2 210 207 255 


Asst. Major Executives, Branch 
Managers & Miscellaneous 525 422 301 646 


tisers for 1928 to determine coverage orded by 
circulation of the Printers’ Ink Publications, is now 


[ An —w <p of 411 leading national newspaper adver- 
being made and will be published when completed. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


*Figures compiled by the l’enny Publishing Co. 





Little 


The. 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OMETIMES in the most un- 

likely places are found valuable 

lessons which the Schoolmaster can 
pass on to the Class. 

The annual report of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, for example, 
looked to be merely fifty-four pages 
of something for doctors to read 
when it first came to the desk. But 
the Schoolmaster on careful inves- 
tigation found it to be not only a 
most interesting and romantic book, 
but was also able to provide an 
advertising lesson based on page 
thirty-four. Dr. George E. Vincent, 
president of the Foundation, is tell- 
ing about yellow fever and malaria, 
and what has been done to fight 
these two scourges. He says that 
a good malaria fighter must learn 
to think like a mosquito. 

“He must ask: Which of many 
kinds of anopheline mosquitoes 
shall I try to imagine myself? 
How far is it possible to fly? 
When and where is food to be had? 
Which blood is to be preferred, 
human or animal? How can one 
get into a screened house? Where 
shall one rest after a good meal? 
Where is the best place to deposit 
eggs? Is the water of the right 
kind and temperature? Is it stag- 
nant or flowing? Is there vege- 
table growth to protect eggs and 
larvae from fish? Then, too, it is 
important to think like a larva 
which has grown from egg to 
‘wiggler,’ and to wonder: How can 
one get through that film of oil on 
top of the water? Is that little 
floating speck food or a grain of 
Paris green?” 

If one substitutes for the malaria 
fighter the words “copy writer” and 
designates the possible consumer of 
the product he is writing about as a 
mosquito, and considers his habits 
as carefully, the Schoolmaster 
knows of no better lesson in how to 
write good copy. 

* * 


The man who delivers your milk 
—the man you never see, but 
whom you often hear clattering 
around on the back porch during 
the early hours of the morning— 


what, if anything, do you think of 
him? He really is a highly impor- 
tant element in the modern mer- 
chandising scheme. without whose 
efficient, and sometimes devoted, 
efforts the great dairying industry 
of this country would not be what 
it is. And, if it-were not, the buy- 
ing power of the farmer would be 
less; manufacturers would not 
make so much merchandise and 
stores would not sell so much. 
These thoughts occurred to the 
Schoolmaster during a recent con- 
versation with Will A. Foster, as- 
sistant sales manager of the Bor- 
den’s Farm Products Company of 
Illinois. He was somewhat in- 
trigued to learn from Mr.. Foster 
that the big milk distributing or- 
ganizations of the country have an 
unusually high standard which 
“milkmen,” so-called, must meet. 
Borden, for example, requires 
that its drivers shall have a high- 
school education or better. Many 
of them are college men. They 
have to supply data by which their 
history, through the various jobs 
they have held, can be traced back 
for at least ten years. They must 
pass a rigid physical examination 
and submit to some psychological 
tests designed to demonstrate their 
fitness, or lack of it, for their ex- 
acting duties. Before a man is 
finally engaged a representative of 
the company visits his home and 
talks with his wife or mother with 
the object of seeing whether she 
will co-operate with him so that 
he can meet the erratic schedule 
which every milkman must follow. 
The Schoolmaster could not help 
thinking, as he listened- to Mr. 
Foster’s enthusiastic description of 
the Borden organization, what an 
enormously beneficial thing it 
would be if merchandisers in gen- 
eral could administer their retail 
outlets in some such fashion. The 
retailer in any line of selling is 
the most important element in the 
whole scheme, inasmuch as he is 
the one who has the direct contact 
with the consumer, without which 
the goods could not be sold at all; 
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MAIL ORDER 
FORTUNE 

An exclusively owned, 
broadly patented medical prop- 
osition with rare and power- 
ful sales points. Backed by a 

‘clean record and ample testi- 
mony of patrons. Not pills, 
powders or gland tablets. Ex- 
clusive field. 

Business has been carried on 
by circularizing by means of 
first class mail and its list of 
about two million cards has 
been kept alive and up to date 
by taking off returned mail 
daily. 

This article has the 
backing of ample author- 
ity both scientific and 
medical, and ‘beside that 
it is actually rendering a 
valuable human service. 
Mailing list is all alive and 

records of pulling power avail- 
able. Books can be audited by 
your auditor and every detail 
is available. 

It is offered for sale includ- 
ing manufacturing equipment, 
patent rights, trade marks, and 
complete carefully indexed file 
of names. Never been cited by 
any government bureau and 
has always carried out its 
obligations to the letter. Re- 
peat business running about 
18% of first sales. Two years 
old. Sales last month $17,- 
000.00. (Spring is not its best 
season.) 

Will sell to reputable people 
for $50,000.00 cash. Possibly 
retain an interest as part. Pos- 
sibly make terms to suit re- 
sponsible persons. 

Owner is developing another 
business to which he wishes to 
devote all his time, energy and 
resources. Principals only. 
Please don’t reply unless you 
are prepared to exchange refer- 
ences. 


Adéress, B. Millington 
HARMLESS REMEDY CO. 
Steubenville, Ohio 


.—of pluck and pu 
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pat qualities, he often rates the 
owest in the list. 
*- * * 


We all, no doubt, have moments 
when our faith in the ideals and 
high principles of modern business 
wavers. For those moments a mem- 
ber of the Class who was in Mo- 
bile, Ala. not long ago sends 
consolation. It is in the form of a 
legend neatly lettered in dignified 
Old English on the window of a 
tiny sandwich shop. Here it is: 

OUR BUSINESS POLICY 
is a policy molded by laudable ambition 
—a policy of liberalit: f highest aims 
icy who's 
alphabet spells only success— 

The Hope of the Rich— 

The Joy of the Middle Classes— 

A Blessing to the Poor— 

Walk in, People! 


And the Schoolmaster trusts that 
there will be none who will rise to 
quibble over mere matters of spell- 
ing and grammar when the mer- 
chandising of a roast beef sandwich 
reaches such nobility. 

ee 

R. H. Macy & Company, of New 
York, recently featured a crystal 
water glass in a newspaper adver- 
tisement. The copy stated, errone- 
ously, that it was imported from 
France. 

A few days later Macy’s ran a 
special advertisement headed, “We 
Made a Mistake About This Little 
Modern.” Beneath the heading was 
a picture of the glass followed by 
this copy: 


In the Sunday Times we said it came 
from France. It doesn’t come from 
France, but is made in this very coun- 
try. However, its lineage is French for 
it is a copy of a French glass. 

We can’t resist a bit of flag-waving, 
for after all it’s worth bragging about 


that this really charming little modern 


is made in the star-spangled manner. 


Kenneth Collins, executive vice- 
president of Macy’s, informs the 
Schoolmaster that the sales created 
by the second advertisement were 
15 per cent greater than by the 
first announcement. 

In addition to making the cor- 
rection, Macy’s capitalized the sit- 
uation to its own advantage. 


The Schoolmaster has been 
reading in the New York Times a 
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There’s a Fortune 
for Someone in DRYZIT 


Fills a real need in every one of America’s #0 


million kitchens. 
popular price. 


Simple to make. 
Yields big profits. 


Sells at 
U. S. rights 


can be had by the right people on a royalty basis. 


DRYZIT FOOD CABINET is a 

simple, pressed metal box con- 
taining a can of Dryzit, a harm- 
less, odorless, material with a great 
affinity for moisture. 

Dryzit keeps salt, powdered sugar, 
crackers, ginger snaps, shredded 
wheat, corn flakes, muffets, puffed 
wheat, rice flakes, Holland rusk, 
zwieback, pretzels, and similar food 
stuffs, dry, crisp and fresh all the 
time, doing away with the bother and 
expense of drying and crisping such 
foods in the oven before serving. 

Dryzit has been tested out over a 
period of two years by a well-known 
firm of chemical engineers, who have 
applied for patents, and who will 
grant the exclusive manufacturing 
and selling rights to Dryzit and Food 


Cabinets on a royalty basis, to a re- 
sponsible concern that is in a posi- 
tion to give it nation-wide advertising 
and distribution. 

Dryzit Cabinets at $5 each, and 
Dryzit at $1 per can, afford a very 
large gross profit, Two cans of 
Dryzit is a year’s supply for the 
average family. 

Two large exporters are desirous 
of handling Dryzit as soon as it is 
put on the market. 

Dryzit can also be used to protect 
other materials which are injured by 
moisture, such as hard candies, soap 
powders, self-raising flour, leather; 
camera films, which mildew; guns 
and other metallic objects that rust; 
tennis rackets, where gut strings ab- 
sorb moisture rapidly; etc. 


For further information, write te CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, Box 259, Printers’ Ink 
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How Printers’ Ink Is Used by 
C. C. WINNINGHAM, INC. 


“These bound volumes are in constant use for reference = 

poses. We use them to look up advertising case histo 
$9 find articles on the success of the use of various sales and 
merchandising policies, especially in regard to whatever com- 
modity or industry we are particularly interested in at the 
time of reference. In short, we turn to the file of PRINTERS’ 
INK in looking for answers to the smallest and the biggest 
questions alike, and the times are rare when we have not 
Seen, able to locate something of value on the subject we are 
seeking. 


“The Special Service Bulletins which come in regularly are 
of immense help and the prompt answers we always receive 
in response to special requests are absolutely invaluable to us 


in our work.” 
Cc. C. WINNINGHAM, INC. 


The Winningham organization subscribes to the full Printers’ 
Ink Service: Six copies of Printers’ Ink Weekly, five copies of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly and bound ve!umes of both publications. 


Atm nen lr nnn hen as hs i Ri tn li lla ee 
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report prepared by two engineers of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. These two en- 
gineers made a compilation of 80,- 
000 words used in some 3,000 long- 
distance conversations. The speakers 
did not know that their conversa- 
tions were being listened-in on. The 
purpose of the test was, among 
other things, to discover which 
words in the English language were 
used most frequently in long-dis- 
tance telephone talks. The results 
ought to be of keen interest to copy 
writers. 

According to these two engineers, 
the pronoun “I” was used just once 
short of 4,000 times, thus achieving 
first honors. “You,” was a close 
second, piling up a score of 3,540. 
These two pronouns accounted for 
almost a tenth of all the 80,000 
words recorded. 

From this investigation, the en- 
gineers compiled a list of the 
twenty-five words most commonly 
used in telephone conversations. 
This list appears below. In con- 
junction with it, there is also pub- 
lished the twenty-five words most 
commonly used in printed English. 
This list is taken from a tabulation 
by Godfrey Dewey from a count of 
100,000 words made in 1918 and 
published in his monograph on 
“The Relative Frequency of 
Speech Sounds.” This book, by the 
way, is a complete and careful cen- 
sus of printed English words and 
ought to be included in every list of 
books that copy writers should 
read. 

The two tables follow: 


25 Most Used Words 


500 100,000 Words 
Average of Assorted 
Telephone Printed English 
Conversations (Dewey) 
Number of *Number of 
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We want a few more 
high-grade 
salesmen 


We advertise in Printers’ Ink be- 
cause the type of man who reads 
Printers’ Ink can appreciate the 
points involved in selling a high 
type, nationally advertised tree 
service such as ours. 


Previous experience in our line 
is not necessary. To the men who 
qualify we offer an immediately 
worth-while income and every as- 
sistance and co-operation to grow 
with us at the rate we are grow- 
ing. We have background and 
service developed to a degree 
which appeals at once to the high 
grade clientele we serve. Write 
for details at once. 


The F. A. BARTLETT 
TREE EXPERT Company 
STAMFORD, CONN. 














Writing 


or revising any kind of form letters; 


collection, credit, ad- 


sales, promotion, 
acknowledgment, or 


justment, courtesy, 
what not: 


One letter 
Two letters 
Three letters or more. 


Criticizing 
carbon copies of daily routine mail— 
with pencil corrections and suggestions— 

One carbon 
Ten carbons 


Twenty-five 
Fifty or more 


5.00 each 


Either of these services may be had on a 
month to month retainer basis of $50.00. 
Both together, $100.00. All copy is han- 
dled by me personally. 


** Letters The Wings of Business” 
Selling Throughout the World 
One Copy $5.00—Prepaid + 


S. R. STAUFFER 


Letter Counsellor 
601 Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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[| aigraphin, Mimeographing, 
Mailing and Addressing 
Quality Output 


Our ever-increasing list of satis- 
fied clients proves that service is 
more than a slogan with us—it is 
a practice. 
Ow representative will be glad to 
pont you solve your direct-mail 
lems at your convenience. No 
atligation of course. 


BLAIR LETTER SERVICE 


480 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: Wickersham 0582, 0583 





























COPYWRITER 
Wanted 


Experienced in preparing adver- 
tisements. One with creative ideas 
for financial advertising. Splendid 
opportunity to connect with well- 
known advertisement agency. The 


members of our organization know, 


about this advertisement. Write, 
giving full details and salary ex- 
pected. Address “L,” Box 110, 
Printers’. Ink. 











RATHER A FEW JOBS VERY 
WELL DONE, THAN MANY 
JOBS NOT SO WELL DONE 


August Becker Corporation 
Purveyors of Printing to 
Advertising Agencies 


300 Graham Ave. Brooklyn 
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*Computed to same basis or com- 
parison. 


F. D. Slayton with Potts- 
Turnbull Agency 


F. Downing Slayton, formerly with 
the copy staff of Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Inc., the McJunkin Advertising 
Company, and, more recently, Vander- 
hoof & Company, all of Chicago, is now 
with the division of new business of the 
Potts-Turnbull Company, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city. 


H. C. Eldred Joins Milwaukee 
“Journal” 


Harry C. Eldred, recently chief of 
the promotion and service staff of the 
American Lumberman, Chicago, has 
joined the copy and service department 
of the Milwaukee Journal. He was, at 
one time, with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc. 


Appoints Aubrey & Moore 

The Lomax Company, Chica 0, Manu- 
facturer of Lomax and Indian Hill 
ginger ales and Lomax root beer, has 
appointed Aubrey & Moore, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 




















THIS 
ONE-MAN AGENCY 


wishes to merge with another 
one-man agency—or join larger 
agency. Thorough advertising man 
and good business producer. The 
right tie-up will be mutually bene- 
ficial. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress “‘N,” Box 113, Printers’ Ink. 
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Mail-Order Sales for Half 
Year Show Gain 


Sears, Roebuck & Company ‘for June, 
this year, report sales of $35,747,979, 
against $25,669,119 for June 1928, an 
increase of 39.3 per cent. Sales for the 
first six months of this year amounted 
to $192,728,711, against $146,099,065 for 
the first half of 1928, an increase of 
31.9 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company for 
June, this year, report sales of $21,953,- 
639, against $19,179,246 for June, 1928, 
an increase of 14.5 per cent. Sales for 
the six months of 1929, were $122,807,- 
540, against $96,567,915 for the first 
half of 1928, am increase of 27.2 per 
cent. 

The National Bellas Hess Company 
for June, this year, reports sales of 
$3,907,859, against $3,325,202, an in- 
crease of 17.5 per cent. Sales for the 
first half of this year amounted to 
$22,860,440, against $20,268,736, an in- 
crease of 12.8 per cent. 


Mae G. Kennedy Joins Hays 
MacFarland Agency 


Mae G, Kennedy, for the last ten 
years space buyer and treasurer of the 
Conover-Mooney Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has joined Hays MacFarland & 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, in a similar capacity. 


Wilson Hobberlin with J. H. 
Connor & Sons, Ltd. 


Wilson Hobberlin, formerly with the 
advertising department of Imperial Oil, 
Ltd., Toronto, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of J. 4 Connor & 
Sons, Ltd., Ottawa. 


Canadian Advertisers to Meet 
at Toronto 


_ The Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers, Inc., Toronto, will hold its an- 
nual meeting at the Royal York Hotel, 
at that city, on October 15 and 16. 


Death of Albert Donnaud 


Albert Donnaud, 78 years old, veteran 
advertising newspaperman of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, died recently. 
He began his newspaper work in 1874 
on the New Orleans Times. 
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Are You Looking For 
A Man Like This ...? 


Five years of experience as ad- 
vertising manager of daily paper, 
well versed in advertising, mar- 
keting, economics and mechanics 
of advertising. Capable of han- 
dling production of advertising. 
Has a background of sales ex- 
perience in many lines. 


Desires a position as advertising 
manager for reputable manufac- 
turer, national publication, or 
with national advertising agency 
of “AAAA” standing. 


Twenty-nine years of age, active 
in the civic life of the community 
in which he now lives, and stands 
well with his fraternal affiliations. 
This young man is ambitious and 
has a very amiable personality. 
Will furnish the best of refer- 
ences. 


Write “M,” Box 112, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 

















The Job I Want 


is on sales staff of established trade 
magazine that offers real opportu- 


nity. Eight years’ experience in 
advertising and merchandising and 
selling national trade-paper space. 
Prefer Cleveland headquarters, as 
have excellent advertiser and agenc 
contacts in Ohio, Mich., Ind., Il 
Clean record will bear closest in- 
vestigation. Present and previous 
employers will supply information 
as to ability and production. Prefer 
salary and commission basis. In 
early thirties, married, Gentile. 
Available August Ist or 15th. 
Address 
“0,” Box 114, Printers’ Ink, 231 
South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














Bay Mailing Lists 
Se 


counts 
ae 5¢ each 


ROss-Goura Cofeea St Louis 





Artists Looking For Advertising Man 
Who Is Looking For Artists 


An organization of five free-lance creative 
artists in a city a few hours’ ride from 
New York wants to make an arrangement 
with advertising man anywhere to do some 
of his artwork. In business eight years do- 
ing artwork for national’ known compa- 
nies. Attractive propcsition. Confidential. 
Address “‘Q,” Box 115, Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Direct Mail Advertising created, planned 
and written. Booklets—broadsides—fold- 
ers. Inquiry involvesno obligation. ’Phone 
‘Ashland 4251, New Process Advertising, 
Inc., New York Life Bldg., N. Y. C. 


I MAKE THUMB-NAIL PEN DRAW- 
INGS for magazines, house-organs and 
general advertising. Send me a rough 
scrawl of what you want and I will make 
a finished drawing. The price is $3.50. 
Send for free folder. Box 941, P. I. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED, in Eastern territory. Can also 
obtain a substantial interest in magazine 
for $10,000 that will pay 25 per cent 
a month on original investment within 
a year’s time. Address Box 948, x, 


Timely, profitable idea produced with 
exceptionally low overhead. Reader's Guild 
will publish monthly in handy, time-saving 
manner outstanding articles from better 
current magazines. Unusual printed forum 
included. Subscriptions obtained econom- 
ically; half-interest $5000. Box 943, P. I. 














Publishers’ Representative—I am look- 
ing for a capable associate (college grad- 
uate, American born, Saxon type) to help 
me develop business for South and Latin 
American publications, Can be an estab- 
lished organization. Experience and some 
capital and a desire to build a profitable 
business are the only qualifications. I have 
the contacts with publishers in the Latin 
countries and my associate should be the 
contact in this country. Box 934, P. I. 





HELP WANTED 


Advertising Solicitor—Personable, intel- 
ligent young woman, about 25. Proven 
sales ability with productive copy ideas 
for class magazine. Established publish- 
ing house. Salary, Box No. 949, P. I. 


UNUSUAL SALES OPPORTUNITY 
Advertising proposition of proven merit. 
Diversified sales plan. Price, quality, 
commission challenge comparison. 
Marion-Kelly Co., Des Moines, Ia. 











WANTED—Furniture artist for large 
New York retail store. permanent or 
free-lance position with unusual opportu- 
nities for a man with ideas, and ability 
to put those ideas to work in high- 
type newspaper and direct-mail advertise- 
ments. State age, experience, and salary 
desired. Samples of work will be care- 
fully returned. Box 937, Printers’ Ink. 





SIGN SALESMEN—If you are in- 
terested in handling a profitable 
line of advertising signs, address 
Box 931, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
An_ opportunity to make more on the 
business you now control—and ample 
assistance to develop new business. Mod- 
ern shop, centrally located. Exceptional 
opportunity for men who have right 
connections. “‘H.M,.” Box 946, P. I. 


ARTIST 
Permanent position for first-class man 
experienced in layout work, and with 
visualizing ability. Good working condi- 
tions in congenial surroundings. 
Tue Consotipatep Artists Co. 
81 Duttenhofer Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











OPPORTUNITY to develop own terri- 
tories selling new-style Automobile Blue 
Book display advertising to hotels and 
communities, also special editions, map 
folders, booklets, and all sorts of print- 
ing work. Straight commission. rite, 
Stating experience, age, references. 
3815 Armitage Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED 
Advertising writer and junior executive 
in technical advertising agency. Prefer- 
ably engineering graduate with adver- 
tisement and catalog writing experience. 
Must have pleasing personality, good 
business judgment, good record of past 
performances, aggressiveness and sincere 
desire to settle down in one place. To 
the right man, a permanent position with 
consistent salary and advancement is of- 
fered. Location, New York. All applica- 
tions considered confidential. Samples re- 
turned if desired. Give full particulars and 
references in first letter. Box 939, P. 1. 


WE DO NOT WANT MERE MAN- 
POWER, but have been looking for the 
pe year for a salesman. fie must 
now advertising and selling. Must know 
how some newspapers are selling space 
today and know there is a better method. 
He must be young enough to learn our 
methods and yet must have experience 
with both newspapers and agencies. He 
must be free to travel, as the man we 
want will be on the road constantly. 
If you feel you can fit into this organi- 
zation and are not interested merely in 
salary, but in future possibilities, write, 
giving us all information regarding your 
past experience, age, etc., and salary 
expected. Box 945, Printers’ Ink. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY, second to none, 
for a man who can sell creative printing, 
engraving and rotogravure printing. 

man desired must be experienced, with a 
clean record and good clientele, doing 
business with large concerns in the Cen- 
tral States. Give experience and present 
connection in first letter, Box 947, P. I. 


Assistant to Advertising Manager 
Man competent to prepare booklets, fold- 
ers, newspa advs., house-organ and 
buy cuts and printing. Technical product 
sold through dealers to suburban homes. 
Location: Detroit. Salary: $225 per 
month. Give full details in first letter. 
Box 938, Printers’ Ink. 


Rare Opportunity for 
PRINTING SALESMAN 
With Following 

We are a medium-sized printing house 
located in New Jersey, just 30 minutes 
from Cortlandt Street, New York. We 
specialize on color printing and have an 
enviable reputation for this class of work. 

There is a rare opportunity here for a 
man who can take full charge of our sales 
department. We say the opportunity is 
rare because (1) we are located in the 
heart of a rich territory; (2) we have 
production facilities for rendering 
service; (3) working conditions are ideal. 

We want a man who will spend most 
of his time on the firing-line, and who 
has already demonstrated his ability to 
get results. Write in full confidence for 
interview. 

Box 942, Printers’ Ink, New York. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


PULP WOOD FOR SALE—Will con- 
tract with paper mill to supply Georgia 
wood for five years. Write for informa- 
tion. C. B. Harman, 505 Forsyth Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


RUBBER STAMP SIGNATURES 
Sent to you for $1, postpaid. Write 
your name in long-hand and mail to us. 

Janes Enoravinc Prate Co. 
Quincy, Ills. 


FOR SALE 
Goss-Acme No, 902 Printing Press. 
A-No. 1 condition. Exceptional bargain for 
daily newspaper with 10,000 to 20,000 cir- 
culation class or for fast job shop. Write 
J. H. Kelly, “Tribune,” Sioux City, Ia. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





Connection sought with good general mag- 
azine or trade publication by young editor 
of house-organ with ten years of journal- 
istic experience, most of it on newspapers, 


University graduate. Box 940, P. I. 


ARTIST—TYPOGRAPHER 


who has concentrated on Direct Mail— 
wishes a position that needs Visuals, 
Type and Finished Art. Box 935, P. I. 


A R T 
DIRECTOR 
Executes or directs modern art. 
Contacts and can bring in new 
business. Address Box 951, P. I. 
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A COPY WRITER—college man with 
one year’s successful experience in news- 
paper advertising—offers clear, interest- 
ing, convincing copy to you on a 
part-time basis. Box 944, Printers’ Ink. 
Advertising Assistant—available imme- 
diately; thorough knowledge mechanical 
production, space buying, all inside de- 
tails. 5% years’ experience as office man- 
ager, N. Y. agency, 2% years with at 
lishing house. Address Box 950, P. I. 
EXPERIENCED COPY WRITER 

Young woman writing successful selling 
copy for national advertiser of beauty 
ot: term desires new connection. Fine 

ground—college education. Samples. 
Box 933, Printers’ Ink. 


Expert Manager or Foreign 
Representative Available 


who knows how to get export business. 
Box 932, Printers’ Ink. 


Firm wishes to place former secretary 
to executive. Young woman in middle 
twenties, rapid and accurate stenographer 
and typist, capable of writing large vol- 
ume own correspondence with just a 
few pointers. She writes effective sales 
letters and publicity matter, has the mak- 
ings of an excellent copy writer, and has 
some knowledge of advertising technique. 
Well-educated, pleasant, tactful conscien- 
tious. Box 936, Printers’ Ink. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre- 
quently in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a condition 
that doubtedly occasi the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Ad- 
vertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all sam- 
ples entrusted to them. 





























PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be appreciated if the 
necessary postage for remailing 
is sent to us at the same time. 
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TWO Purchasing Agents on every 
PRAIRIE FARMER FARM 


The farm wife — who buys the same 
things needed in the average city home 
—silk hose, radios, canned foods, furs, 
kitchenware, etc. And the business- 
farmer—who buys blooded live stock, . 
machinery, automobiles, trucks, insut- 
ance and other’ needs for his farm 
factory. A double market, twice as 
great as that offered by the average 
city home. 


You can reach—and sell —this big 
double market—tHrough the eye with 
Prairie Farmer (thé oldest weekly farm 
paper)—through the ear :with WLS 
(the farmer’s proved favorite). 


»> PRAIRIE FARMER-“iceso 


1230 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
; BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 
Chas. P. Dickson, Adv. Mgr, . J. E. Edwards, Associate 





Member of: Standard Farm Paper Unit for Illinois and Indiana. See advertisement page 2 
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